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Negro  Problem. 

A  Southern  View. 

By 

STANHOPE  SAMS. 

HE  race  problem,  or  the  negro  question,  is  not  merely  one  of  sup¬ 
pressing  violent  crimes  by  the  negro,  or  of  keeping  the  black  man 
in  subjection  to  laws  that  the  white  man  has  imposed.  It  is  the 
problem  of  finding  a  modus  vivendi — a  practical  and  honorable 
basis  of  life  for  the  two  races,  in  the  same  country  and  under  the.  same  laws 
and  customs.  We  are  called  upon,  by  the  repeated  challenge  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  to  find  a  way  by  which  these  two  races,  the  most  diverse 
and  antipathetic,  may  live  together  in  full  harmony,  each  working  out  its 


[The  recent  race  trouble  in  Atlanta  served  to  recall  the  American  people 
to  serious  thought  as  to  their  most  difficult  social  problem.  Mr.  Sams,  as  an 
editor  of  "The  State,”  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Southern  point  of  view.  The  problem  as  seen  by  a  New  Yorker  will 
be  presented  by  Fergus  Crane  in  the  December  number  of  The  Ek^LECTic 
Magazine. — Editor.] 
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own  destiny,  neither  one  hampering  nor  blocking  the  path  of  the  other,  but 
each,  if  need  be,  as  men  of  a  common  country,  aiding  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  other. 

1  emphasize  here,  as  everywhere,  the  opposing  elements  in  the  problem 
— the  two  races — because  there  must  always  be  the  two  races  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  we  could  tolerate  the  idea  of  amalgamation,  the  problem  at  once 
assumes  a  far  different  aspect;  perhaps  it  would  vanish  altogether.  But  we 
cannot.  Nature  has  set  the  bounds  of  race  as  she  has  the  orbits  of  the  stars. 
These  bounds  are  race-instincts  and  race-antipathies.  We  move  within  these 
borders,  or  we  cross  them  at  our  mortal  peril. 

The  problem  is  not,  therefore,  the  granting  to  the  negro  perfect  indus¬ 
trial,  social  and  political  equality,  but,  as  has  been  stated  by  James  Bryce, 
“What  should  be  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  a  dominant  race  where  it  cannot 
fuse  with  a  backward  race  ?”  Mr.  Bryce  adds  that  “duty  and  policy  are  one, 
for  it  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  both  races  that  their  relations  should  be 
friendly.” 

While  the  problem  peculiarly  affects  the  South,  because  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  negroes  here,  it  exists  wherever  the  negro  is  found  in  a  white 
community.  It  is  essentially  a  question  of  race;  and  we  have  a  similar  “race 
problem”  wherever  a  considerable  number  of  one  race  place  themselves, 
or  are  placed  by  circumstance,  under  the  laws  and  customs  of  another — as 
the  Chinese  in  California,  the  Caucasian  in  China,  the  Greek  in  Turkey,  the 
Jew  in  nearly  all  nations.  There  is  a  negro  question  in  the  North  as  well  as 
in  the  South;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  two  most  eminent  negro 
leaders,  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Professor  Du  Bois,  the  North  is  not 
making  any  better  progress  than  the  South  toward  its  solution.  Washing¬ 
ton,  indeed,  declares  that,  for  earning  a  livelihood,  the  negro’s  “fairest  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  at  the  South,”  and  that  “the  opportunity  to  earn  (money)  fairly  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  the  negro  just  now  than  the  opportunity  to 
spend  it.”  He  has  also  said:  “It  is  in  the  South  that  the  black  man  finds  an 
open  sesame  in  labor,  industry,  and  business  that  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.” 
The  problem  is  not,  therefore,  confined  to  the  South,  but  affects  the  whole 
country.  i 

Many  solutions  of  the  problem  have  been  proposed;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  too  altruistic,  ideal,  utopian,  or  too  harsh,  or  demand  too  vast 
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an  expenditure  of  labor  or  treasure.  To  state  the  proposed  solutions,  with 
the  stupendous  problem  held  steadily  before  us,  is  to  recognize  at  once  their 
chimerical  or  impracticable  character. 

The  colonization  or  deportation  plans,  though  they  have  received  high 
approval,  may  be  dismissed  as  too  costly  or  too  drastic,  and  as  involving  too 
sudden  and  too  sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial  conditions.  The  American 
negro,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  Caucasian  civilization,  contemplates  Santo 
Domingo  or  his  ancient  African  home  with  feelings  of  horror.  He  would 
have  to  be  colonized  or  deported  by  force.  The  project  is  not,  however, 
physically  impracticable,  as  will  at  once  appear  when  we  consider  the  bring¬ 
ing  over  annually  of  a  million  immigrants.  We  could  take  a  million  negroes 
to  Africa  every  year,  if  we  felt  it  to  be  necessary  or  advisable;  but  the  terri¬ 
ble  surgery  of  that  solution  must  be  reserved  for  a  more  desperate  exigency. 

A  number  of  proposed  solutions  may  be  classified  as  “hysterical.”  Among 
these  are  the  proposal  of  “control  by  influence,”  a  method  that  worked  well 
enough  under  the  conditions  of  slavery,  but  is  now  merely  naive  and  fanciful. 
Senator  Tillman’s  recently  proposed  solution  deserves  to  lead  this  class.  He 
would,  apparently,  establish  the  Prussian  or  Russian  spy  system,  or  “passport 
system,”  requiring  every  freeman  to  subject  himself  to  the  endless  and  intol¬ 
erable  surveillance  of  the  police.  These  “solutions,”  and  many  of  their  class, 
do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  At  best,  they  are  but  makeshifts.  They 
seek  to  control  the  negro,  to  suppress  his  criminal  instincts,  and  not  to  meet 
frankly  and  solve  justly  the  great  problem  of  race. 

The  most  important  class  of  solutions,  as  they  are  the  most  stridently 
insisted  upon,  may  be  grouped  under  the  phrase  that  expresses  their  aim — 
“the  perfect  social  ideal.”  This  is  the  altruistic  and  millennial  solution  pro¬ 
posed  by  those  whom  Charles  Francis  Adams,  formerly  enrolled  among 
them,  before  a  visit  to  black  Africa  made  “the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes,” 
calls  “philanthropists  and  theorists  of  New  England,”  and  who,  he  says,  have 
indulged  in  an  “appalling  amount  of  error  and  cant  *  *  *  on  this  topic.” 
It  is  suggested  by  George  S.  Merriam,  in  his  notable  work,  “The  Negro  and 
the  Nation,”  and  is  vaguely  hinted  at  by  that  eminent  and  scholarly  negro, 
Professor  Du  Bois.  I  quote  the  latter’s  eloquent  description  of  a  “vision”  of 
the  problem,  because  it  presents  the  natural  aspirations  of  a  cultured  man  of 
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mixed  race,  as  well  as,  in  some  indefinable  way,  the  ideals  of  intelligent 
mulattoes  and,  perhaps,  of  a  small  upper  section  of  the  blacks : 

“1  sit  with  Shakespeare,  and  he  does  not  wince.  Across  the  color  line 
I  move  arm  in  arm  with  Balzac  and  Dumas,  where  smiling  men  and  wel¬ 
coming  women  glide  in  gilded  halls.  From  out  the  caves  of  evening  that 
swing  between  the  strong-limbed  earth  and  the  tracery  of  the  stars,  1  summon 
Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and  what  soul  1  will,  and  they  come  all  graciously  with 
no  scorn  nor  condescension.  So,  wed  with  truth,  I  dwell  above  the  veil.  Is 
this  the  life  you  grudge  us,  O  knightly  America?  Is  this  the  life  you  long 
to  change  into  the  dull  red  hideousness  of  Georgia?  Are  you  so  afraid  lest, 
peering  from  this  high  Pisgah,  between  Philistine  and  Amalekite,  we  sight  the 
Promised  Land?” 

Du  Bois’s  “Promised  Land,”  seen  from  some  dreamy,  cloudy  Pisgah, 
is  not,  and  can  never  be,  the  republic  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  And,  of  right,  it  should  not  be.  A  race  works  out  its  peculiar  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  itself  and  not  for  others.  It  may  generously  allow  another  race  to 
share  its  garnered  fruits  and  opportunities  wrung  from  nature’s  shut  hand; 
but  it  is  not  in  human  nature,  nor  to  be  expected,  that  it  should  do  so.  Nor 
has  the  backward  race  the  right  to  demand,  and  it  is  not  privileged  to  ask, 
such  concessions.  We  have  come  far,  while  the  African  remains  chained  to 
his  ancient  fetishes  and  barbarism.  We  have  developed  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  modem  times,  within  the  brief  span  of  the  1,900  years  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  while  the  negro  is  to-day  precisely  what  he  was  when  the  Pharaohs 
enslaved  him  to  build  their  pyramids,  7,000  years  ago.  We  are  willing  to 
help  this  race,  to  uplift  it  and  speed  it  on  its  own  natural  path;  but  we  would 
not,  if  we  could,  set  it  beside  us  on  our  hard  won  heights. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  race  question 
is  the  want  of  race-consciousness  and  race-pride  on  the  part  of  the  American 
negro.  Africa  makes  no  appeal  to  him.  He  prates  of  “race,”  but  does  not 
understand,  does  not  feel,  its  urge.  He -feels  no  stir  of  inherited  patriotism 
or  tribal  or  racial  sentiments,  and  cherishes  no  ideals  of  independence  and  a 
native  culture  and  civilization.  He  is  perfectly  content  to  be  reaping  where 
he  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  has  not  strewn.  The  demand  he 
makes  for  equality  cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  be  met.  The  frontiers  of 
race  must  not  be  passed. 
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Let  us  examine,  briefly,  the  significance  of  this  demand.  It  is  three¬ 
fold  :  Equality  in  our  industrial,  in  our  social,  and  in  our  political  life. 

The  negro  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  rank  with  the  white  race  in  the 
work  of  white  civilization.  His  brain,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean, 
in  an  illuminating  article  on  “The  Negro  Brain,”  in  the  “Century”  for  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year,  is  not  equal  to  the  stress  of  such  competition.  It  is 
absurd  to  point  to  such  men  as  Dumas,  Du  Bois  and  Booker  Washington,  for 
they  are  not  pure  negroes,  and  the  infusion  of  white  blood  in  their  veins  may 
naturally  and  sufficiently  explain  their  high  mental  qualities. 

The  only  just  test  is  the  pure  negro,  and  in  his  ancestral  home.  If  he 
has  had  opportunities  and  incentive  there,  and  has  achieved  nothing,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  he  has  failed.  We  know  that  he  has  been  in  contact  with 
civilizations  for  millenniums,  has  watched  with  lack-lustre  eye  the  rise,  glory 
and  decay  of  successive  civilizations  of  Egypt — native,  Greek,  Roman,  Arab — 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  empire  of  Carthage  and  of  the  splendid  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Moors,  profiting  from  none  of  them,  catching  no  spark  of  their 
sacred  fire. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  found  Omdurman,  “the  largest  native  city  of  a 
stationary,  barbarous  continent — the  chief  commercial  center  of  an  ‘inferior 
race,’”  dirty,  squalid,  savage,  hopeless — sunk  in  primeval  fetishism.  “As 
Omdurman  is  to  London,”  he  says,  “so  is  the  African  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.” 
He  concludes  that  the  “difference  is  too  great  to  admit  of  measurement.” 
This  race  cannot,  even  in  its  most  exceptional  types,  hope  to'  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  builders  and  the  conservators  of  the  civilization  of  England  and 
America. 

Even  in  the  lower  walks  of  our  industrial  life,  the  inherited  habits  of 
the  negro  (“laziness,  licentiousness  and  unrestraint”) — 1  quote  Dr.  Bean — 
as  well  as  his  lack  of  inventiveness,  seriously  disqualify  him.  The  true  negro 
can,  under  proper  restraint,  be  trained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency 
within  his  natural  endowments,  and  can  be  made  into  a  useful  member  of 
the  community.  Such  institutions  as  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  fitting  him  for  usefulness  to  himself,  to  his  own  race,  and 
to  his  foster  country,  as  artisan,  mechanic,  farmer,  or  even  for  some  of  the 
so-called  intellectual  pursuits — to  be  followed  among  his  own  people.  But 
those  who  incite  him  to  aspire  to  full  equality  with  the  white  race  are  only 
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making  him  discontented  and  furnishing  him  with  a  dangerous,  because  a 
hopeless,  ideal. 

The  demand  for  social  equality  is  even  more  preposterous.  In  respect 
to  the  negro  in  this  country  it  cannot  even  be  considered.  No  race  has  ever 
accorded  or  will  ever  accord  to  an  inferior  race  the  full  measure  of  social 
equality.  No  race  has  ever  enforced  social  equality  among  its  own  members. 
The  caste  systems  of  the  Orient,  and  the  caste  and  class  systems  of  the 
West  bear  testimony  to  this  world-old  principle. 

It  is  unreasonable  and  futile  to  discuss  this  terribly  practical  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  or  of  altruism.  It  is  unreasonable,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  we  have  learned  nothing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  long 
line  of  unbroken  precedents  of  our  race  and  of  all  races.  It  is  futile,  because, 
no  matter  what  may  be  suggested  by  the  still  small  voice  of  altruism,  the  race 
must  stand  united  for  self-preservation.  The  problem  and  its  solution  here 
leave  the  penumbral  regions  of  theory  and  assume  a  definite  and  terrible 
shape.  We  see  clearly  and  with  full  understanding  of  what  the  proposed 
solution,  in  this  aspect,  would  mean  for  us,  and  we  instinctively  array  our¬ 
selves  against  it.  Individuals  may  act  as  seems  best  to  them,  may  level  for 
themseb^es  the  barriers  between  them  and  the  lower  world;  but  the  race 
must  stand  firm  and  hold  the  ground  it  has  wrested  from  savagery.  Our 
advance  must  not  be  checked;  our  civilization  will  admit  of  no  alloy. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that,  even  were  there  no 
such  compelling  reasons  as  race-purity  and  race-preservation,  the  negro  is 
physically  repulsive  to  the  white  race.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
but  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  controlling  elements  in  this  com¬ 
plex  problem.  It  is  natural  and  has  its  analogies  in  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  d(MTiains.  As  there  are  flowers  and  animals  that  repel  us  by  some  dis¬ 
agreeable  quality,  so  the  negro  repels  us  by  his  personal  habits  and  by  the 
physical  odor  of  his  race.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  bodily  cleanliness.  It  goes 
deeper,  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  is  the  pigment  in  his  skin. 

Only  when  we  come  to  the  demand  for  political  equality  do  we  arrive 
at  a  common  ground,  at  least  a  neutral  zone  for  further  parleying.  Here  the 
negro  may  be  received  on  terms  of  equality.  The  white  man  may  accept 
him  as  his  equal  before  the  law.  But,  like  the  white  man,  he  must  fit  himself 
for  full  political  rights  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them.  The  white 
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race  has  granted  to  the  black  the  opportunity  to  attain  to  full  political 
equality,  and  it  will  keep  open  to  him  the  door  of  equal  political 
privilege.  To  be  just  to  both  races,  the  franchise  must  be  offered  to 
both  upon  the  same  conditions.  Here  and  there  some  special  privilege  will 
be  granted  to  the  defenders  of  the  State,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  world; 
but,  with  this  exception,  an  exception  that  will  soon  be  unnecessary,  the 
ballot  will  be  offered  to  black  and  white  on  the  same  terms.  The  whites 
must,  of  course,  remain  the  dominant  race;  but  it  is  inconceivable,  under 
present  or  what  seem  to  be  inevitable  future  conditions,  that  its  definite  and 
full  control  of  public  affairs  could  be  rightfully  questioned.  Here,  then,  upon 
the  plane  of  political  right  and  privilege,  there  may  be  full  equality  of  the 
races. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is,  at  best,  only  a  partial  solution.  That 
may  be,  but  it  must  serve  as  the  utmost  that  can  be  justly  claimed  or  right¬ 
eously  granted. 

In  considering  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  presented,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  actual  life,  no  matter  how  perfect  may  seem  our  theories, 
problems  like  this  are  never  definitely  and  finally  solved.  Rather  we  com¬ 
promise,  and  adjust  life  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  on  some  practical 
basis.  We  adopt  a  certain  policy,  safeguarding  the  supremacy  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  higher  and  dominant  race,  while  allowing  to  the  backward  race 
as  free  a  field  in  which  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  as  is  consistent  with  and 
not  hazardous  to  the  ideals  and  policy  of  the  superior  race.  Such  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  or  solution,  should  be  quite  practicable  in  this  country. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  appear  insuper¬ 
able  only  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  full  equality.  Eliminate  this  demand, 
or  modify  it  to  conform  to  what  the  magnanimity,  humanity,  self-interest, 
or  the  sense  of  self-preservation  of  the  dominant  race  will  concede — for  of 
strict  right  it  need  concede  little— and  the  problem  may  be  readily  solved 
with  justice  to  both.  Insist  upon  it,  and  no  solution  will  be  found  possible, 
save  the  desperate  one  of  continual  race-conflict,  the  subjection  of  the  negro, 
or,  perhaps,  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  races. 
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A  Walk  with  Tennyson,  1855. 

By  ARTHUR  Q.  BUTLRR. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 


(“The  Federation  of  the  World.") 

Ah,  and  what  is  it,  to  tread  on  air. 

When  the  winds  are  silent,  the  night  is  fair. 

And  the  soulless  moon  wakes  souls  to  prayer; 

To  walk  with  a  poet,  who  tells  his  faith. 

With  a  deep  low  voice,  in  a  bated  breath. 

Of  a  good  in  evil,  a  life  in  death? 

And,  ah!  what  is  it  to  look  below 

Where  the  wavelets  murmur  with  lips  of  snow. 

And  hear  him  murmur,  “I  see,  I  know!” 

And  not  one  doubt  in  his  kindling  eye. 

And  not  one  cloud  in  the  vault  on  high. 

And  a  temple-silence  in  earth  and  sky! 

And  then  what  is  it,  as  life  flows  on. 

And  the  times  are  darkened,  the  seer  is  gone. 

To  think  of  the  light  that  once  has  shone! 

Of  a  peaceful  down  and  a  rock-built  seat. 

And  the  Ocean-whisper  beneath  our  feet. 

And  the  marvellous  voice,  so  rich,  so  sweet; 

That  sung — ^Was  it  song,  or  the  magic  wand 
Of  a  music-king  with  a  sceptred  hand. 

When  the  heart-strings  thrill  at  his  strong  command? 

As  he  said  or  sung — it  was  song  to  me; 

No  nightingale  chanting  full  and  free 
Ever  charmed  the  night  with  such  minstrelsy — 

While  he  spake  of  the  slow  unfolding  plan. 

Of  the  lifted  curse,  and  the  broken  ban, 

And  the  evening  glow  on  the  hopes  of  man; 

Till  last,  as  the  wars  and  tumults  cease. 

And  the  sighing  of  prisoners  finds  release. 

The  long  death-struggle  is  closed  in  peace; 

And  the  hatreds  vanish,  the  barriers  fall. 

And  the  nations  flock  to  a  common  call. 

And  one  heart  of  brotherhood  beats  in  all. 

Then  home  at  last  through  the  twinkling  furze 
As  the  lark  with  her  young  ones  wakes,  and  stirs 
At  a  song  up  in  heaven,  half  God’s,  half  hers. 
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Tartarin — that  bombastic  hero  of  of  wide  open  plains,  solitary  farms  and 
southern  France — whose  exploits  were  white  powdery  roads,  which  are  con- 
the  pride  of  his  native  town  of  Taras-  tinually  dried  up  by  the  pitiless  heat 
con,  and  who  in  order  to  keep  up  his  of  the  fierce  sun;  a  land,  too,  of  high 
reputation  for  reckless  bravery  went  to  blue  skies  and  clear  air,  purged  from 
hunt  for  lions  in  Algeria,  or  wended  his  mist  by  the  boisterous  mistral,  which 
way  to  Switzerland  to  gain  renown  as  rushes  over  the  country,  roaring — 
a  climber.  Daudet  says — like  an  escaped  bull,  and 

But  Alpibonse  Daudet  is  a  versatile  breaking  up  the  sunshine  in  its  course, 
writer.  There  are  people  who,  when  Olive  and  mulberry  trees,  pines  and 
they  hear  his  name,  think  of  the  ex-  cypresses,  bow  beneath  its  irresistible 
quisite  masterpieces  of  diction  con-  sway,  blinding  clouds  of  dust  follow 
tained  in  “Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,”  in  its  wake;  but  its  passage  cools  the 
“Contes  du  Lundi”  and  “Femmes  African  heat  of  the  soil,  and  leaves  the 
d’Artistes.”  Others  again  remember  air  absolutely  transparent  and  hazeless, 
his  novels,  “Numa  Roumestan,”  “Jack,”  Through  this  country  the  yellow 
“Le  Nabab,”  “Les  Rods  en  Exil”  and  Rhone  makes  its  rapid  way  almost  in 
their  fellows,  with  their  extraordinarily  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south,  and 
expert  style,  in  which  every  effect  of  the  vineyards  grow  down  to  its  shores, 
sound,  of  omission,  or  of  insertion  is  It  is  essentially  a  summer  land,  and  in 
carefully  arranged  to  produce  a  given  the  winter  the  solitary  farms  dotted 
effect.  here  and  there  at  long  distances  over 

Alphonse  Daudet’s  word-painting —  the  landscape,  and  the  plane-trees — 
vivid,  and  at  the  same  time  psycholog-  which  “strip  themselves  of  their  bark 
ical,  representing  states  of  mind  as  to  the  complaint  of  the  wind” — give  it 
well  as  facts,  has  been  condemned  by  a  melancholy  appearance.  Sometimes, 
one  of  the  greatest  French  critics,  who  too,  the  frost  holds  the  land  in  its  iron 
— while  admitting  its  brilliancy — com-  grip,  and  the  cold  seems  unnatural,  and 
plains  that  the  presentment  of  pictures  therefore  doubly  cruel  in  the  province 
to  the  mind  Is  not  the  legitimate  aim  of  heat  and  sunshine, 
of  language.  The  inhabitants  are  essentially  men 

However  that  may  be,  Daudet’s  grace,  of  the  south,  emotional,  sensitive  and 
his  irony,  his  pathos  and  above  all  his  imaginative.  Among  them  have  been 
power  of  creating  type,  place  him  in  the  found  many  men  of  genius,  so  that 
front  rank  of  modern  French  novelists.  France  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
He  was  a  native  of  Provence,  that  to  that  southern  province,  which  sends 
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up  to  Paris  a  constant  succession  of 
noisy  black-bearded  youths,  who  can¬ 
not  even  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
cafe  without  shouting  and  excitement. 

One  of  Daudet’s  great  glories  in 
literature  is  the  creation  of  the  type  of 
southern  Frenchman,  the  “Meridional;” 
but  he  has  treated  his  foibles  with  im- 
sparing  severity,  so  that  he  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  disliked  the  people 
of  his  own  province,  that  beautiful  land 
bathed  in  brilliant  sun,  of  which  he 
often  speaks  with  affection. 

An  accoimt  is  given  in  the  “Figaro” 
of  the  erection  after  his  death  of  a 
statue  to  him  in  his  native  town  of 
Mmes,  and  the  writer  comments  on 
the  fact  that  the  townsfolk  appeared 
to  be  completely  engrossed  by  a  bull 
fight,  and  seems  to  blame  them  for 
their  indifference  to  the  ceremony. 
Was  it  indifference  that  they  felt?  Or 
did  the  Meridionals  resent  the  attacks 
that  had  been  made  on  them,  and  feel 
in  consequence  little  afection  for  their 
author? 

Alphonse  Daudet  was  bom  in  Nimes 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1840,  and  was  his 
parents’  third  son,  his  devoted  brother 
Ernest  having  come  into  the  world 
three  years  earlier,  'fhe  Daudets’ 
hous  faced  on  to  the  Petits-Cours,  one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  Nimes,  and 
behind  stretched  the  terrible  Catholic 
suburb  called  I’Ehiclos  de  Rey,  from 
which  the  fanatical  weavers  would 
pour  out  on  the  slightest  pretext,  a 
fight  would  ensue  and  would  continue 
till  the  inhabitants  became  tired  of 
throwing  stones  at  each  other.  The 
Daudets  were  of  humble  origin,  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet’s  grandfather  being  a 
peasant  who  came  down  from  a  little 
mountain  village  in  the  Cevennes,  to 
'find  work  as  a  silk  weaver  in  Nimes. 
Later  on,  he  started  a  business  himself, 
and  this  was  carried  on  after  his  death 
by  his  son  Vincent,  Alphonse’s  father. 

In  a  remarkable  passage  in  “Les  Rois 
en  Exil,”  Daudet  thus  describes  his 
surroundings  in  childhood.  He  says, 
“When  ESysee  Meraut  thought  of  his 
infancy — and  he  thought  of  it  often,  for 
all  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  life 
were  there — this  is  always  what  he  saw: 


a  large  room  with  three  windows, 
flooded  with  light,  and  in  each  window 
a  Jacquart  loom  for  weaving  silk, 
stretching  its  high  uprights,  its  inter¬ 
woven  meshes,  like  a  moving  blind 
upon  the  light  and  the  perspective  out¬ 
side,  a  medley  of  roofs,  of  houses  in 
steps,  all  the  windows  furnished  in  the 
same  way  with  looms,  at  each  of  which 
two  men  in  shirt  sleevs  were  sitting 
working,  alternating  their  gestures  at 
the  woof,  like  pianists  playing  a  duet. 

“Between  these  houses  little  narrow 
gardens  climbed  the  hill,  burnt  and 
bleached  garden  patches  of  the  south, 
arid  and  airless,  full  of  succulent 
plants,  of  high  bottle  gourds,  and  with 
large  crotons  opening  toward  the  west, 
bending  their  corollas  to  seek  the  sun, 
filled  with  the  heavy  odor  of  their 
ripening  seeds,  an  odor  which  after 
more  than  thirty  years  Elysee  fancies 
he  can  still  smell  whenever  he  thinks 
of  his  suburb.  What  commanded  this 
view  of  the  working  quarter — as  crowd¬ 
ed  and  humming  as  a  hive — was  the 
stony  knoll  on  which  had  been  built 
several  ancient  windmills  now  aban¬ 
doned,  ancient  foster  fathers  of  the 
town,  preserved  because  of  their  long 
service,  which  raised  the  skeleton  of 
their  wings  on  high  like  gigantic 
broken  antennae,  allowing  their  stones 
to  be  detached  by  the  wind,  the  sun 
and  the  acrid  southern  dust. 

“Under  the  protection  of  these  an¬ 
cestral  windmills  the  manners  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  former  epoch  had  been 
preserved.  The  whole  of  the  little 
market  town — this  corner  of  the  suburb 
is  also  known  as  I’Enolos  de  Rey — was, 
and  is  still  ardently  royalist;  and  in 
every  workshop  you  will  find,  hung 
against  the  wall,  fat,  pink  and  fair, 
with  long  hair  curled  and  pomaded, 
and  a  pretty  light  on  the  curls,  the 
portrait — in  the  fashion  of  1840 — of  the 
personage  whom  the  people  of  the  sub¬ 
urb  call  among  themselves  familiarly 
‘Lou  Goi’  (the  lame  one).” 

Certainly  Daudet’s  birthplace  seems 
a  strange  one  to  be  the  home  of  the 
ardent  disciple  of  modernity,  whose  aim 
was  to  paint  the  men  and  women 
around  him  exactly  as  he  saw  them. 
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and  to  leave  behind  him  a  record  of  his 
own  times  whdcfh  should  be  correct  in 
every  detail,  and  above  all  should  throb 
with  the  spirit  of  Intense  modernity. 

His  father,  Vincent  Daudet,  was  an 
ambitious  hard-working  man  as  well  a.s 
an  ardent  royalist.  He  aspired  to  be¬ 
come  a  pillar  of  the  Nimes  bourgeoisie, 
and  habitually  wore  a  tight  coat  and 
a  white  cravat,  to  mark  his  sense  of 
his  own  dignity.  He  had  married  a 
woman  rather  above  him  in  rank,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
families  in  Nimes;  she  was  gentle  and 
unpractical,  devoted  to  books — a  taste 
her  sons  inherited — but  was  not  of 
much  help  to  her  husband  in  the  affairs 
of  daily  life. 

Vincent  Daudet  was  a  most  unlucky 
man.  He  quarreled  with  his  relations, 
his  business  did  not  prosper,  and  from 
the  time  when  Alphonse  Daudet  was 
about  six  years  old,  continual  misfor¬ 
tunes  assailed  the  family.  It  was  a 
wretched  household;  the  whole  family, 
including  the  mother,  being  cowed  by 
the  father’s  continual  violence,  though, 
as  his  son  says  of  him  in  “Le  Petit 
Chose,”  he  was  in  reality  an  excellent 
man;  and  he  certainly  seems  through 
all  his  misfortunes  to  have  been  a  good 
father  accordin:g  to  his  lights,  and  to 
have  been  determined  to  make  every 
sacrifice  in  his  power  to  procure  a  good 
education  for  his  sons. 

Alphonse,  as  described  by  his  brother 
Ernest,  was  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age  a  pretty  little  boy,  with  large 
brown  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  and  delicate 
features. 

He  was  a  difficult  child  to  bring  up, 
as  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  and 
seemed  to  be  goaded  on  by  an  unex- 
tinguishable  curiosity  for  the  unknown, 
which  caused  him  to  be  continually  on 
the  quest  for  advanture.  He  had,  too, 
inherited  an  extremely  passionate  tem¬ 
perament  from  his  father  and  his  two 
grandmothers,  and  during  his  fits  of 
anger  it  was  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol  him.  Ernest  Daudet  says  that  one 
day  when  he  was  shut  up  alone  as  a 
punishment  for  some  childish  fault,  he 
behaved  so  violently  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  release  him,  and  that  when  the 


door  was  opened  it  was  discovered,  to 
his  parents’  horror,  that  he  was  covered 
with  bruises  caused  by  his  throwing 
himself  head  foremost  against  the  walls 
in  his  efforts  to  escape. 

He  was  terribly  short-sighted,  which 
added  to  the  dangers  of  his  appetite  for 
independent  research,  and  his  mother 
was  terrified  about  his  safety  unless 
he  were  under  her  own  eye,  or  She 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  charge  of  his 
nurse.  At  different  times  during  his 
childhood  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
by  burning,  drowning,  poisoning  or 
crushing.  He  seems,  however,  in  spite 
of  his  occasional  fits  of  anger,  to  have 
been  a  most  attractive  and  lovable 
child,  generous,  sweet-tempered  and  af¬ 
fectionate;  and  perhaps  because  he  had 
delicate  health,  or  perhaps  because 
until  1848,  when  a  sister  was  bom,  he 
was  the  baby  of  the  family,  even  his 
irascible  father  appears  to  have  be¬ 
haved  with  greater  indulgence  to  him 
than  to  his  other  children. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  old, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Daudet  family 
reached  a  culminating  point,  and  after 
hoping  against  hope,  and  making  con¬ 
tinual  efforts  to  economize  by  moving 
into  cheaper  rooms,  and  sending  the 
boys  to  less  expensive  schools,  the 
manufactory  was  sold,  and  the  family 
moved  to  what  seemed  to  them  the 
cold,  damp  northern  city  of  Lyons. 
Madame  Daudet  in  particular  was  in¬ 
consolable  at  leaving  the  sunny  south 
and  all  her  friends  and  relations;  while 
Alphonse  gives  an  account  In  “Le  Petit 
Chose”  of  his  sorrow  at  parting  from 
his  beloved  warehouse,  which  he  had 
transformed  in  imagination  into  an 
enchanted  palace. 

At  Lyons  matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  Ernest  Daudet  says  that  the 
most  melancholy  time  in  his  and  his 
brother’s  lives  was  spent  there.  How¬ 
ever,  for  Alphonse  there  were  com¬ 
pensations,  for  he  was  kept  at  school 
much  longer  than  Ernest,  and  was  a 
precocious  thou^  not  a  steady  pupil. 
The  river  exercised  a  great  fascination 
over  him,  and  many  were  the  days 
when  he  played  truant,  took  possession 
of  a  boat  and  rowed  till  be  was  ex- 
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hausted.  These  excursions  generally 
finished  with  his  nose  bleeding  from 
fatigue,  and  owing  to  bis  weakness  and 
short  sight  he  was  often  in  the  utmost 
danger.  Sometimes,  too,  he  met  bad 
companions,  returned  half  stupefied 
with  absinthe  after  strange  experiences, 
and  only  escaped  punishment  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  falsehoods.  In  all 
ways  he  was  precocious,  and  at  this 
time  one  of  his  great  pleasures  w'as  to 
follow  some  one  through  the  streets, 
to  try  to  enter  his  mind  and  live  his 
life. 

His  future  craft  came  very  easily  to 
him.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote 
“Leo  et  Chretienne  Fleury,”  a  novel 
which  his  brother  says  possessed  all 
the  grace  and  originality  of  his  later 
works.  The  story  was  accepted  by  the 
“Gazette  de  Lyons,”  but  the  manu¬ 
script  was  unfortunately  lost  when  that 
paper  was  suppressed.  About  the  same 
time  Daudet  composed  several  of  the 
poems  which  afterward  appeared  in 
“Les  Amoureuses,”  and  which  are  re¬ 
markable  performances  for  a  boy  of 
fifteen. 

His  literary  efforts  were,  however, 
soon  checked,  for  when  he  was  sixteen 
Vincent  Daudet  became  bankrupt,  and 
the  family  were  scattered;  Alphonse 
being  sent  to  earn  his  livelihood  as 
usher  in  a  school  at  Alais.  Here  he 
spent  a  wretched  time.  Being  small  for 
his  age,  shy  and  timid,  his  pupils  set 
him  at  nought  and  played  cruel  tricks 
upon  him,  while  the  masters  would  not 
uphold  his  authority.  He  was  so 
miserable  that  he  would  often  cry  him¬ 
self  to  sleep,  pressing  his  head  into  the 
pillow  that  his  sobs  might  not  be 
heard. 

However,  as  soon  as  Ernest  was 
settled  in  Paris,  and  had  obtained  a 
post  on  the  “Spectateur”  which  brought 
in  £8  a  month,  he  sent  for  his  brother, 
whose  miserable  letters  filled  him 
with  dismay. 

Aphonse  Daudet  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1857,  in  a  half- 
starved  and  frozen  condition,  having 
had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours’  Journey. 

He  was  at  this  time  of  extreme 


though  delicate  beauty.  He  was  small 
in  make,  with  a  clear  olive  complexion, 
broad  forehead  and  regular  features. 
His  dark  liquid  eyes  were  soft  and 
dreamy  in  expression,  except  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  excitement,  when  fire  flashed 
from  them;  his  mouth  was  finely 
formed,  with  deep  red  lips.  His  was 
essentially  a  southern — almost  exotic — 
type  of  beauty,  and  its  feminine  yet 
Bohemian  character  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  his  silky  black  hair  was 
always  worn  long.  Even  in  his  later 
years,  when  his  face  was  drawn  and 
worn  by  pain,  he  preserved  to  a  great 
extent  his  comeliness. 

Though  he  was  wild  as  a  young  man, 
he  never  lost  his  refinement  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling,  and  when  he  first 
came  to  Paris  he  was  shy  and  sensi¬ 
tive  in  an  unusual  degree.  Gradually 
his  character  strengthened;  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life  there  w’as  a  certain 
femininity  about  his  faults  as  well  as 
his  virtues,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  ap¬ 
parent  weakness — ^with  its  concomitant 
characteristics  of  tact  and  adaptability 
— combined  with  the  power  which  ac¬ 
companies  genius,  which  constituted 
the  charm  he  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  every  one  who  came  into  contact 
with  him. 

His  worst  privations  were  now  over, 
for  though  the  garret  occupied  by  the 
two  brothers  in  the  rue  de  Toumon  was 
not  luxurious,  and  sometimes  they 
could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  were  locked 
out  all  night,  they  soon  began  to  sur¬ 
mount  their  difficulties.  In  1858  Al¬ 
phonse  published  “Les  Amoureuses,”  a 
small  volume  of  poems  which  met  with 
a  favorable  reception,  and  about  this 
time  he  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  “Figaro.”  He  now  obtained  the 
entree  to  several  literary  salons — of 
which  he  gives  a  brilliant  though 
rather  cruel  picture  in  “Trente  Ans  de 
Paris” — and  he  made  many  excursions 
Into  Bohemia,  and  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  rates,  whom  he 
describes  with  a  masterly  hand  in 
“Jack.” 

In  1861,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Empress,  he  was  given  a  sine¬ 
cure  post  in  the  Corps  Legislative. 
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When  this  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Morny — who  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Mora  in  “L>e  Nabab” 
— ^he  objected  proudly  that  he  was  a 
legitimist;  and  the  great  man  replied, 
laughing,  “You  cannot  be  a  greater  one 
than  the  Empress!”  so  the  matter  was 
settled. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Daudet 
married  Mile.  Julia  Allard,  and  really 
settled  down  to  work  in  good  earnest. 
His  marriage  was  very  happy,  his  wife 
exercising  a  strong  and  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  over  him.  She  was  essentially 
a  “femme  du  Nord,”  prudent  and  eco¬ 
nomical;  and  though  he  could  not  emu¬ 
late,  he  admired  the  woman  who 
would  only  occasionally  note  down  in 
the  book  of  Joint  expenses  a  modest 
threepence  for  an  omnibus  fare,  beside 
the  many  louis  he  had  drawn.  His 
experiences,  too,  in  the  war  of  1870 
made  him  think  seriously  of  life,  and 
reflect  that  he  might  die  leaving 
nothing  worth  remembering  behind 
him. 

Madame  Daudet  was  a  writer  herself, 
with  very  decided  views  on  style,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  see  that  her  husband 
occasionally  waxed  restive  under  the 
discipline  of  the  constant  struggle  for 
perfection,  which  was  expected  of  him. 
“Look,”  he  cried  to  De  Goncourt,  sud¬ 
denly  interrupting  himself  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  plot  of  “Les  Rois  en  Exil,” 
“It  is  most  unfortunate.  You  have 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  yes; 
you,  Flaubert,  and  my  wife.  I  have  no 
style,  no,  that  is  certain.  People  born 
beyond  the  Loire  do  not  know  how  to 
write  French  prose.  What  was  I 
really?  A  man  of  imagination.  You 
do  not  suspect  all  I  have  in  my  head. 
Well,  without  you,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  myself  about  that  brute  of  a 
language,  and  I  should  have  brought 
forth,  brought  forth,  in  peace.” 

Daudet  never  became  a  member  of 
the  Academic  Francaise,  and  his  novel 
“rimmortel”  is  certainly  an  unkind 
caricature  on  that  institution.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  had  received  provocatdon, 
though  it  hardly  seems  generous  of  one 
who  was  gifted  with  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  beauty  and  talent  to  lay 


such  stress  on  the  abnormal  ugliness 
of  the  Illustrious  Forty.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  however,  that  while  mediocrity 
— if  well  supported — climbs  unopposed 
through  the  august  portals,  and  seats 
dtself  unabashed  in  one  of  the  immortal 
armchairs,  genius  only  arrives  in  a 
storm  of  opposition,  wounded  and  be¬ 
spattered  with  mud;  or  perhaps,  as  in 
Daudet’s  case,  turns  deeply  hurt  from 
the  door,  and  in  disgust  and  indigna¬ 
tion  refuses  to  submit  again  to  the 
humiliating  ordeal. 

Daudet  endured  the  ill  health  and 
pain  of  his  later  years  with  heroic 
patience.  His  sufferings  were  acute,  and 
it  must  have  been  peculiarly  difficult 
for  one  of  his  highly  strung,  sensitive 
temperament  to  bear  the  intense  pain 
he  had  to  undergo. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  better,” 
said  his  friend  De  Goncourt  one  morn¬ 
ing.  “My  dear  fellow,”  he  answered, 
“you  know  that  when  they  crucified 
people  in  ancient  times  they  sometimes 
unnailed  them  that  they  might  suffer 
longer.  Well,  I  am  now  at  one  of  the 
moments  of  unnailing.” 

His  gifts  as  a  talker  were  even  to  the 
last  unapproachable.  We  are  told  that 
a  party  of  intimate  friends  met  one  day 
at  the  house  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
that  the  host — who  must  have  been  an 
alarming  and  occasionally  a  freezing 
personage — “received  his  guests  with 
lofty  grace”  and  that  every  one  sat 
smoking  round  the  luxurious  room, 
occasionally  exchanging  reminiscences. 
The  atmosphere  was  sad,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  shadow  of  the  dead  brother 
still  brooded  over  the  house,  perhaps 
because  the  one  left  always  gave  the 
impression  of  remaining  aloof,  lost  in 
memories.  Sometimes  the  voices  were 
hushed  altogether,  silence  fell,  and  the 
friends  looked  at  one  another  as  though 
some  one  were  dead  in  the  house. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Ed¬ 
mond  de  Goncourt  went  forward  to  help 
Alphonse  Daudet,  who,  supported  by  a 
stick,  moved  painfully  on  his  friend’s 
arm  across  the  room.  Daudet  was 
tired,  his  face  was  drawn  with  pain; 
and  he  answered  De  Goncourt’s  affec¬ 
tionate  inquiries  in  a  weary  voice. 
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Gradually,  however,  after  recovering 
from  the  padn  of  movement,  he  became 
interested,  and  “What  a  singular  im¬ 
pression  grows  on  the  auditors!  The 
gray  light  in  the  room  becomes 
blighter,  the  wood  crackles  more  gayly 
on  the  hearth,  it  is  warmer,  the  ‘garret’ 
seems  more  inhabited,  more  living.  A 
gleam  of  amusement  and  interest  ap¬ 
pears  in  De  Goncourt’s  large  eyes. 
Voices  rise,  laughter  rings  out.  Who 
is  then  this  good  msigician? 

“It  is  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  invalid, 
tortured  with  pain;  who,  with  his 
eternal  youth,  his  lively  imagination. 


spreads  Joy,  li§dit,  shines  like  the  sun 
of  Provence  with  which  his  face  seems 
bathed.’’ 

Daudet  was  an  invalid  for  so  long 
that  his  family  had  become  accustomed 
to  his  crippled  condition,  and  as  he 
did  not  speak  much  of  his  sufferings, 
and  bore  them  with  exemplary  pa¬ 
tience,  they  perhaps  hardly  realized 
their  acuteness.  The  shock  was,  there¬ 
fore,  terrible,  when  on  December  16, 
1897,  as  he  was  dining  with  his  wife, 
daughter  and  two  sons,  be  fell  down 
in  a  faint  and  died  without  recovering 
consciousness. 


AN  AUTUMN  IDYL. 


By  SARA  LLIZABLTH  DISTIN. 

(Prom  Chambers’s  Journal.) 

It  chanced,  in  the  westering  waning  grace 
Of  a  golden  autumnal  day. 

That  I  met  a  strange,  unfamiliar  face, 

As  I  mounted  the  old  stairway. 

Time-graven  and  scored,  pale,  lustreless  eyes, 

A  gray-bearded,  uncomely  elf; 

With  bitter  awakening,  swift  surprise, 

Lo!  I  gazed  on  my  mirrored  self. 

Beholding,  I  sighed  for  the  hapless  fate 
Of  my  blooming,  beautiful  wife; 

Could  love  still  cherish  so  sorry  a  mate. 

Still  cling  to  the  ruins  of  life? 

.  A  step  on  the  stair:  she  stood  by  my  side, 

Enshrined  in  the  mirror’s  reflex; 

Divining  my  heart,  sore  with  stricken  pride. 

She  read  all  its  cruel  perplex. 

And  the  mirage  of  years  as  mist  removed. 

Pointing  truth’s  portrayal  at  last: 

That  beauty  had  fled  from  the  face  I  loved. 

That  youth  was  a  joy  of  the  past. 

Then  I  kissed  her  cheek,  smoothed  her  hair’s  soft  band 
(You  may  laugh  if  you  will — who  cares?). 

And  like  two  happy  lovers,  hand  in  hand. 

We  descended  the  old  oak  stairs. 
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The  Triumph  of  Russian  Autocracy. 

By  ANGtLO  S.  RAPPOPORT. 

(From  the  Fortnlgrhtly  Review.) 


“La  Douma  est  morte;  vlve  la  Douma!” 


ND  one  morning,  when  the 
newly-elected  members  of 
the  Douma  will  arrive, 
they  will  find  the  gates 
of  the  Tavrida  Palace  locked,  or  Cos¬ 
sacks  barring  the  way,  shouting,  ‘Tee 
kouda?’  (Whither  are  you  going?)” 

These  lines  I  wrote  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  on  the  16th  of  May  last. 
Gladly,  oh,  how  gladly,  would  I  have 
proved  a  false  prophet.  But — alas! — 
I  have  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  right  once  more.  Finita  la  com¬ 
edia;  the  curtain  has  fallen  over  the 
Tavrida  play.  And  now  that  the  com¬ 
edy  is  over,  now  that  Caesar-Nicholas 
II.,  the  unhappy  young  man,  as  Tol¬ 
stoy  once  called  him,  has  committed 
another  Injustice,  another  crime,  I  al¬ 
most  said,  in  sending  home  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people — some  of 
them  even  to  prison  and  death — what 
will  be  the  result?  After  one  or  two 
futile  endeavors — insincere,  of  course 
— to  form  a  coalition  Cabinet,  a  re¬ 
gime  of  oppression,  the  rule  of  Tre- 
poff — Trepofstsheena,  as  the  Russians 
call  it — will  ultimately  be  established, 
with  the  aim  of  drowning  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  torrents  of  blood. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  the 
election  of  members  for  a  new  Douma 
will  he  carried  on.  The  nature  of  this 
second  Russian  Parliament  can  he 
easily  gathered  from  the  instructions 
given  to  minor  bureaucrats  with  re¬ 


gard  to  the  new  elections.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  have  been  given  to 
understand,  in  an  Imperial  manifesto, 
that  only  candidates  agreeable  to  the 
Czar  and  to  autocracy  are  eligible. 
One  of  the  sine  qua  non  conditions  is 
that  "candidates  should  not  be  elo¬ 
quent”;  stammerers  will  have  the  best 
chances.  No  speeches.  Nicholas  II. 
has  had  enough  of  “ces  bavards,”  the 
hubbub  of  whose  oratory  disturbed  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  Peterhof. 

No  great  stretch  of  imagination  is 
required  to  picture  the  future  Douma, 
consisting  of  men  of  the  type  of  Gont- 
sharov’s  Oblomov,  sleepy,  lazy  indiv¬ 
iduals,  without  an  atom  of  energy  in 
them.  In  the  lifeless  silence  of  the 
Tavrida  Palace — on  the  walls  of  which 
one  will  see  written:  Members  are  re¬ 
quested  to  keep  silence;  by  order  of  the 
Czar — the  members  of  Russia’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  sit  and  yawn,  or,  on  rare 
occasions,  converse  in  whispers,  but 
mostly  in  gestures.  A  hush  will  reign 
in  this  solemn  assembly.  The  sessions 
will  begin  and  end  with  prayers  for 
His  Most  Autocratic  Majesty,  for  the 
Imperial  family  and  the  Grand  Dukes, 
who  have  graciously  consented  in  their 
unrivaled  benevolence  to  spend  the 
country’s  money,  extorted  from  fam¬ 
ishing  peasants,  in  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
and  elsewhere.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  government  will  soon 
introduce  a  fit  uniform  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Douma,  whom  it  will  thus 
raise  to  the  dignity  of  bureaucrats  and 
officials  obeying  the  orders  from  above. 
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Thus  Europe  will  have  the  best  proof 
that  the  real  representatives  of  the 
Russian  people  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  upholders  of  autocracy.  The  Lib¬ 
erals,  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
revolutionaries  will,  however,  continue 
the  fight  against  their  internal  foe; 
the  fight  will  be  more  intense,  more 
acute,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
former  years.  Nothing  daunted,  the 
Social  Democrats  will  fall  as  glorious 
martyrs  in  the  sacred  battle  for  lib¬ 
erty.  The  shot  fired  at  Terioki,  which 
caused  the  untimely  death  of  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  useful  ex¬ 
members  of  the  Douma,  M.  J.  Herzen- 
stein,  will,  I  am  afraid,  not  be  the 
last. 

And  who  'Will  count  the  numerous 
graves,  never  known,  or  soon  forgot¬ 
ten,  of  men,  women  and  children  whose 
blood  will  be  on  the  beads  of  those 
whom  Western  Europe  considers  as 
sacrosanct?  Thousands  of  brave  men 
will  be  court-martialed,  piteously  mur¬ 
dered,  slaughtered,  tortured  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  sent  to  fortresses  or  to  mines, 
so  that  a  handful  of  brainless  tyrants 
may  be  spared  to  continue  their  useless 
lives  of  debauchery  and  cruelty.  In 
spite  of  the  iron  rule,  the  struggle  will 
continue.  But  will  it  ultimately  lead 
to  a  successful  Issue?  At  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  excessive  pessimism, 
I  unhesitatingly  repeat:  No,  not  with¬ 
out  the  Intervention  of  Europe. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
tinual  comparisons  drawn  in  the  press 
between  the  French  and  the  Russian 
Revolutions,  between  Nicholas  II. 
and  Louis  X'VI.,  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  France  of  1789 
and  the  Russia  of  1906,  and  that  things 
are  not  bound  to  happen  in  the  land 
of  the  Romanofs  as  in  that  of  the 
Bourbons. 

Tbe  causes  of  the  difference  are  due 
to  many  factors,  but  chiefly  to  three: 
temperament  of  the  nation,  currents  of 
thought,  and  social  and  economic  state 
of  the  two  countries.  The  political 
will,  the  struggle  for  political  liberty 
and  government,  is  not  so  strong  in 


Russia  as  it  was  in  France,  penetrat¬ 
ing  all  the  classes  of  society.  Tbe 
Russian  people  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  think  politically,  and  here  we  have 
a  vicious  circle:  as  long  as  the  lower 
strata  which  form  the  nation  do  not 
think  politically,  have  not  attained  to 
national  and  political  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  autocracy  is  strong,  and  as  long 
as  autocracy  Is  strong  it  will  prevent 
the  people  from  thinking  politically. 
This  passivity,  this  practical  indolence 
In  matters  political  of  the  Russian 
masses,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  progress  and  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  autocracy  and  absolutism. 

Autocracy,  ever  since  it  came  into 
being  under  Ivan  III.  and  Ivan  .IV. 
(Grozny),  perceived  it,  and  It  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  masses  in  darkness. 
Logically  it  was  right  and  consistent. 
Just  as  rationalism  and  criticism  are 
not  only  incompatible  with,  but  even 
harmful  to,  and  destructive  of,  relig¬ 
ious  dogma  and  belief,  and,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  Protestantism,  opposed  to 
Romanism,  so  political  thought  among, 
and  education  of,  the  masses  are  In¬ 
compatible  with  autocracy.  An  auto¬ 
crat  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  in¬ 
terests  can  never  allow  his  subjects  to 
think  politically.  The  Czar  cannot 
and  will  never  give  political  freedom. 
If  optimists  imagined  and  still  imagine 
such  a  thing  they  have  been  deceived — 
as  recent  events  have  shown — and  will 
continually  be  deceived,  as  future 
events  will  show. 

In  France  it  was  a  struggle  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  of  the  tiers  etat,  which 
was  economically  strong  but  politically 
oppressed,  against  the  privileged  no¬ 
bility  and  the  absolute  monarchy. 
There  is  no  such  tiers  etat  in  Russia. 
The  opposition  to  autocracy  in  Russia 
is — for  the  present,  at  least — the  work 
■of  the  intellectuals,  not  of  the  tiers 
etat.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  from  a  technical  point  of  view  the 
means  Russian  autocracy  can  com¬ 
mand  are  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  those  which  the  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  in  France  had  to  dispose  of. 
Rus.sia  under  Nicholas  II.  is  more 
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modern  than  France  under  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  Romanofs  have  a  much  easier 
part  to  act  than  the  Bourbons  bad. 

“Although  In  France  as  in  Russia," 
said  such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Prof.  Ch.  Seignobos,  of  Paris,  with 
whom  I  had  an  interview  in  January 
last,  “the  troubles  sprang  from  two 
principal  causes,  namely,  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
peasantry,  both  causes  being  utilized 
by  the  intellectuals  of  the  respective 
countries  to  set  in  motion  the  wheel 
of  reform,  there  were  nevertheless 
various  factors  which  existed  in 
France,  but  are  absent  in  Russia, 
which  came  into  play  and  caused  the 
revolution  to  assume  a  fiercer  shape. 
Such  ruling  factors  were  the  war  of 
invasion,  the  opposition  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  emigration  of  the  nobles. 
As  soon  as  Louis  XVT.  asked  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  against  his  own  people,  the 
last  thread  of  confidence  uniting  sov¬ 
ereign  and  people  was  cut  asunder.” 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  the  course  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  Europe  has  changed  its  aspect 
from  the  political,  social  and  economic 
points  of  view,  and  that  events  in 
1906  cannot  follow  exactly  in  the  same 
order  and  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
1789.  “The  State  mechanism,”  wrote 
Mr.  Struve  (ch.  Russen  uber  Russland, 
p.  61),  "which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  autocracy,  and  is  continually 
working  in  defense  of  the  absolutist 
form  of  government,  is  from  a  tech¬ 
nical  point  of  view  by  far  superior  to 
that  of  pre-Revolutionary  France.  This 
fact  has  a  direct  counter  revolutionary 
effect. 

France,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  produced  in  political  and  military 
spheres  men  who  could  take  the  lead, 
and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  personal¬ 
ity,  rallied  round  them  all  the  forces 
of  the  revolution  and  the  enemies  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy. 
Russia  is  still  waiting  for  such  a  per¬ 
sonality,  of  the  type  of  a  MIrabeau, 
or  even  of  a  Danton  or  a  Robespierre. 
The  revolutionary  party  and  the  pro¬ 
letariat  are  still  continuing  to  thunder 


against  and  to  attack  the  so-called 
“Liberal  bourgeoisie,”  i.  e.,  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  who  are  animated  by 
Liberal  tendencies.  This  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  between  revolutionaries  and 
Liberals  is  another  factor  utilized  by 
autocracy. 

With  regard  to  financial  matters 
there  is  also — in  spite  of  the  words  of 
M.  deignobos — a  difference  between 
the  events  that  took  place  in  France 
in  1789  and  those  that  are  now  occur¬ 
ring  in  Russia.  France  stood  on  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy.  “In 
vain  has  our  newly-devised  Council  of 
Finances  struggled,  our  Intendants  of 
Finance,  Controller-General  of  Fi¬ 
nances:  there  are  unhappily  no  fi¬ 
nances  to  control.  Fatal  paralysis  in¬ 
vades  the  social  movement;  clouds,  of 
blindness  or  blackness,  envelop  us.” 

Russia’s  finances,  too,  are  in  a  very 
wretched  state,  but  Russia  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  France.  The  latter  had 
no  European  and  American  financiers 
willing  to  give  her  money  to  "choke 
up  the  deficit.”  Russia,  I  mean  auto¬ 
cratic  Russia,  has.  When  the  French 
treasury  was  empty  Calonne  advised 
the  convocation  of  the  notables,  whilst 
Nicholas  II.  had  received  money  from 
Europe  before  he  opened  the  Douma. 
He  knew,  too,  that  he  would  obtain 
more,  when  he  audaciously  dissolved 
the  assembly.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Romanof  would  have  been  more  firm 
than  the  Bourbon  had  Kokovtzof  ap¬ 
proached  the  former  with  the  ominous 
words:  “Sire,  les  caisses  sont  vides.” 

This  is  the  difference  between  the 
conditiens  under  which  the  French 
absolute  monarchy  faced  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  those  which  accompany  the 
struggle  of  Russian  Liberalism  against 
autocracy.  .\nd  for  these  reasons  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Russian  Lib¬ 
eralism  become  almost  insurmountable. 

Only  when  the  large  masses  of  the 
Russian  peasants  have  been  gained 
over  to  the  idea  of  political  freedom, 
when  they  have  learned  to  understand 
that  only  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  present 
regime  can  save  them  and  bring  about 
a  thorough  agrarian  reform,  when 
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they  at  last  understand  that  they  can 
hope  nothing  from  autocracy.  Liberal¬ 
ism  and  the  revolution  will  triumph. 
But,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  the 
moujik  is  asking  is  an  increase  of 
land;  be  never  dreams  of  questioning 
the  sacrosanct  authority  of  the  Czar. 
Like  all  primitive  people  and  those  of 
uncultivated  minds,  be  has  an  eye  for 
the  most  immediate  causes,  but  never 
looks  beyond.  The  Russian  peasant 
considers  the  landowner,  the  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  the  police  officials  as  his 
enemies,  but  he  never  for  a  moment 
thinks  that  these,  his  enemies,  are 
only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  su¬ 
perior  powers,  and  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  impossible  under  another  regime. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  political  change 
and  progress,  an  obstacle  which  be¬ 
comes  eo  ipso  a  bulwark  of  autocracy, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Panslavonic  idea, 
or  Slavophilism. 

Slavophilism  and  its  apostles,  who 
appeal  to  the  national  feelings  of  the 
Slavs  proper — the  Great,  White  and 
Little  Russians — writers  like  Pobie- 
donostzef  and  Madame  Olga  Novikoff, 
idealize  both  the  Russian  State  and  the 
Russian  religion,  and  hate  anything 
Western.  “The  barbarism  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,”  they  say,  “must  be  pre¬ 
served  in  its  entire  ‘originality’  from 
every  contact  with  any  civilizing  in¬ 
fluence  except  that  of  ‘Byzantine  prin¬ 
ciples’  in  Church  and  State.”  (cf. 
Milyukov,  Russia  and  its  Crisis,  1905, 
p.  61.)  Political  freedom  in  Western 
Europe  has  proved  a  failure,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  belief  is  nonsense,  according  to 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Slavophils. 
True  Russians  must  therefore  aim  at 
preserving  autocracy  and  orthodoxy, 
the  Byzantine  State  and  the  Byzantine 
Church,  in  their  entirety. 

Tlie  creed  of  Slavophilism,  which  is 
strongly  supporting  autocracy,  has 
been  summed  up  by  Danilevsky  in  bis 
famous  book,  “Europe  and  Russia.” 
“The  European  nations  have  either  ful¬ 
filled  or  failed  in  their  missions.  They 
are  either  in  a  state  of  stagnation  or  of 
rapid  decay.  Russia  alone,  young, 


fresh  and  vigorous,  has  still  the  divine 
and  historical  mission  not  only  to  oc- 
cidentalize  the  Orient,  but  also  to  cure 
and  save  the  Occident  by  breathing 
into  old  Clasee  Europe  the  healthy 
spirit  of  the  Slav.  There  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  progress  of  humanity.  There  are 
only  local  civilizations  which  begin, 
exist  and  disappear.  All  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  European  culture  accumulated 
for  centuries  ought  now  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed:  they  must  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  be  replaced  by 
a  system  reigning  in  Arkhangelsk, 
Vladivostock  and  Sebastopol.  The  tor¬ 
rent  of  destruction  will  sweep  over 
the  Germano-Latin  and  Romance 
lands,  and  above  the  waters  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  flood  only  the  lofty  summit  of 
the  Kremlin  will  tower  majestically. 
Societies  that  are  old  and  have  lived, 
that  have  fulfilled  their  historical  mis¬ 
sion,  must  leave  the  arena  of  the 
world,  be  they  situated  in  the  Orient 
or  in  the  Occident.  Everything  that 
lives,  individual  species  or  biological 
type,  possesses  nothing  but  a  certain 
amount  of  life,  and  must  die  when  it 
has  used  it  up"  (p.  75). 

European  civilization  having  borne 
fruit,  the  period  of  decline  is  approach¬ 
ing,  the  process  of  decomposition  has 
either  commenced  or  will  soon  begin. 

“The  season  of  fruit-gathering  has 
come,  and  whether  it  is  a  late  summer 
or  an  early  autumn,  in  any  case  the 
sun  under  which  these  fruits  have  rip¬ 
ened  has  reached  its  zenith  and  is  ap¬ 
proaching  its  setting.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Slavonic  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  only  necessary,  but  comes 
at  the  proper  time”  (p.  83). 

.i-nd  a  quite  recent  author,  N.  Noto- 
vich,  re-echoes  the  same  sentiments. 
“Russia  has  the  great  and  noble  mis¬ 
sion  of  civilizing  the  Orient.  In  spite 
of  the  many  obstacles  put  in  her  way 
by  the  jealousy  of  Europe,  nothing 
will  stop  her  on  her  triumphant  and 
civilizing  march.  She  will  remain 
faithful  to  her  great  and  noble  mis¬ 
sion.”  But  this  is  not  all.  “The  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  are  now  fight¬ 
ing  for  wealth  and  worldly  advantages 
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only:  especially  Is  this  the  case  with 
England,  where  the  city  merchants, 
act  dated  by  selfish  motives,  dictate 
the  laws  to  home  and  foreign  policy. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  noble  aim  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  the  air  of  European  de¬ 
cadence  has  not  yet  penetrated  and 
who  does  not  think  of  increasing  her 
power  and  her  wealth,  to  take  the 
lead,  to  strengthen  her  influence  in 
the  Orient  and  to  act  as  the  unselfish 
and  disinterested  guardian  of  ungrate¬ 
ful  Europe,  protecting  her  against  bar¬ 
barian  invasions.” 

Russia  must,  therefore,  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  Black  Sea, 
must  possess  the  Bosphorus,  and 
change  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  a 
Russian  lake.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
conquering  one  province,  of  humiliat¬ 
ing  one  European  Power,  but  of  de¬ 
stroying  everything  European,  and  of 
replacing  it  by  Russian. 

The  ancient  European  civilization 
has  lived  its  time;  old,  it  must  make 
room  for  young  and  vigorous  Russia. 
The  “Occident  pourrl  has  had  its  time, 
and  Russia  should  now  have  a  turn 
too.” 

Thus  it  is  not  only  the  sacred  duty 
of  Russia  to  civilize  and  instruct  poor 
ignorant  Orientals,  deliver  the  sighing 
and  suffering  brethren  from  Moslem 
and  pagan  rule,  but  her  great  and 
noble  mission  compels  her  to  establish 
a  new  and  healthy  life  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.  She  will  open  the  window 
for  the  influx  of  fresh  and  sacred 
Russo-Byzantlne  air,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  Russia  must  gain  a  prepondering 
influence  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in 
Europe.  Russia  is  at  once  the  In¬ 
heritor  of  the  Mongolian  conquerors, 
the  guardian  of  Byzantine  Christianity 
and  Gaesarism,  and  the  apostle  of  a 
new  civilization. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  force  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  of 
Liberalism  against  the  power  of  au¬ 
tocracy  in  Russia  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I 
again  quote  my  own  words:  "A  con¬ 
stitution  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar 
will  never  be  obtained  by  the  Russian 


nation  without  the  assistance  of 
Europe."  Without  the  assistance  of 
Europe  the  Russian  people  will  strug¬ 
gle  in  vain  against  Czardom.  The 
time,  therefore,  has  not  come  for  con¬ 
stitutional  Europe  and  republican 
America  to  stop  the  bloodshed,  the 
crimes,  and  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Russian  Government,  and  to 
crush  the  power  of  autocracy  and  ab¬ 
solutism.  If  the  Western  nations  do 
not  do  it  now,  if  they  do  not  take 
steps  against  the  threatening  auto¬ 
cratic  peril,  they  may  bitterly  regret 
it  one  day,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

II. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  that  Europe 
shouid  send  out  her  legions  to  dictate 
to  Russia  a  constitution,  just  as  the 
European  monarchs  sent  their  armies 
to  assist  the  Bourbons  in  France,  or 
as  Nicholas  I.  his  regiments  to  crush 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  Battles 
nowadays  are  fought  with  money, 
and  if  money  is  required  in  for¬ 
eign  wars,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  desperate  battle — unique  in  his¬ 
tory — which  Russia  is  carrying  on 
against  her  internal  foe,  autocracy. 
Sentiment  scarcely  finds  room  in  poli¬ 
tics,  nor  am  I  thinking  of  appealing 
to  it.  Politicians  when  they  take  up 
the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  against  the  op¬ 
pressor,  have  always  one  eye  upon  the 
material  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
their  laudable  generosity.  “They  buy 
a  penny-worth  of  Paradise,”  to  use  the 
words  of  Victor  Hugo. 

But  why  should  politiclani  and 
statesmen  be  different  from  other  mor¬ 
tals?  The  spring  of  all  human  actiens 
is  egotism.  Altruism  is  a  mere  fic¬ 
titious  term  that  crumbles  to  dust 
when  touched  by  the  finger  of  realism 
and  actuality.  Altruism  does  not  exist. 
We  are  generous  and  humane  because 
it  pleases  us  to  be  so,  not  because  it 
pleases  others.  The  most  inveterate 
altruist  is  nothing  but  an  obstinate, 
self-opinionated  doctrinaire,  bent  upon 
having  his  own  way. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  on  pure  humanl- 
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tarian  grounds  that  Liberal  Europe, 
but  especially  England— and  by  this 
last  term  1  mean  the  English  press 
and  the  English  Stock  Exchange — 
ought  to  help  the  Russian  people 
against  Russian  autocracy.  The  ser¬ 
vice  they  will  render  to  Russia  will 
be  repaid  by  the  benefit  they  will  thus 
bestow  upon  their  own  country  from 
toe  political,  social  and  commercial 
point  of  view, 

“What  makes  the  power  of  Russia 
So  formidable,”  Mr.  Lecky  wrote  one 
day,  “is  the  steady  persistence  of  its 
foreign  policy.  Designs  that  may'  be 
traced  to  Peter  the  Great  have  been 
steadily  pursued."  But  this  is  the 
PQiicy  not  of  Russia,  not  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  but  of  autocracy.  If  the 
interests  of  England  not  only  come 
into  contact  but  also  clash  with  those 
of  the  Northern  Empire,  we  must  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  owing 
to  Rus.sia’s  Government,  not  to  the 
enmity  existing  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions. 

England  has  always  been  Russia’s 
bete  noire.  “England,”  says  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  “has  for  two  centuries  been 
scheming  and  plotting  against  us  in 
the  Far  East.  It  is  England  who  was, 
and  generally  is,  at  the  bottom  of 
those  monstrous  coalitions  calculated 
to  diminish  our  influence  in  the 
Orient.  Were  there  no  France  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  Russia  would  sooner  or 
later  be  compelled  to  create  a  similar 
power  with  a  view  to  moderating  Eng¬ 
land’s  rapacious  appetite. 

'There  can  never  be  a  rapprochement 
between  the  constitutional  government 
of  England  and  the  autocratic  rule  of 
the  Czar.  If  not  yet  publicly  declared 
enemies,  Russia  and  England  have 
stood  in  a  hostile  attitude  for  some 
time,  ready  to  Jump  at  each  other’s 
throats,  and  have  silently  been  under¬ 
mining  each  other’s  influence  and 
trying  to  gain  supremacy  where  their 
respective  Influences  came  in  contact. 

’The  arena  of  this  war  is  the  world. 
'The  English  carry  it  out  as  Europeans, 
with  the  strength  lent  by  culture  and 
civilization;  the  Russians  with  the 


weapons  of  Asiatics,  number  and  art¬ 
fulness.  Who  says  Czardom  says  Pan¬ 
slavism,  and  the  Panslavonic  dream 
is  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and 
the  placing  of  the  Russian  eagle  on 
the  minarets  of  the  ancient  Byzantine 
capital.  The  policy  of  autocratic  Rus¬ 
sia  has,  in  the  first  place,  always  been 
to  enlarge  her  boundaries  and  to  an¬ 
nex  territory  as  much  as  she  could.  It 
is  really  absurd  to  hear  Occidental 
writers  repeat  after  the  Russians 
themselves:  “Russia  is  not  a  warlike 
power;  she  is  the  most  moderate  and 
disinterested  one  in  the  world.  The 
Russians  have  never  made  any  con¬ 
quests.  They  have  only  annexed  ter¬ 
ritories,  either  to  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  unity  or  to  secure  legitimate 
defense.”  The  contradiction  and  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  statements  is  evident. 
For  two  centuries  Russia  has  been 
adding  new  countries  and  dominions, 
and  has  proved  the  most  acquisitive 
nation  in  Europe  (cf.  Novikoff,  La 
Federation,  p.  435). 

Ever  since  Russia  has  been  hurled, 
by  some  mysterious  force,  into  the 
arena  of  history,  she  has  never  ceased 
to  expend,  to  conquer  and  to  crush. 
It  is  high  time  she  found  a  Gibeon 
where  a  modern  Joshua  shall  bid  her 
stand  still. 

How  has  Russia  grown  since  the 
time  of  Rurik  otherwise  than  by  con¬ 
quests?  Why  did  she  take  Kazan  and 
Astrakhan  and  Siberia?  Was  there 
any  legitimate  and  defensive  reason 
for  it?  In  like  manner  she  has  taken 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces;  she  has  carried 
her  frontier  from  the  Aral  to  the  Oxus, 
incorpomated  Samarkand  nnd  Merv, 
and  the  Caucasus.  Georgia  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  the  Russian 
colossus,  troops  were  sent  down:  the 
mountaineers  did  not  let  them  pass, 
and  were  naturally  subdued.  And  yet 
even  in  Western  Europe  people  actual¬ 
ly  believe  that  Russia  has  no  idea  of 
increasing  her  territory,  that  she  has 
abandoned  the  plan  to  carry  out  the 
famous  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
enjoining  her  to  put  up  the  Russian 
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eagles  on  the  towers  of  Czar-grad  or 
Constantinople. 

It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind  that 
should  Czardom,  now  after  all  triumph, 
should  Trepoff  remain  victorious  and 
Pobiedonostzef  come  back  to  power, 
which  is  only  too  possible,  then  the 
bureaucratic  government  will  have  to 
do  something  to  satisfy  the  economic 
wants  of  the  peasants. 

The  autocratic  government  will  al¬ 
ways  find  a  bone  to  throw  to  the  mou- 
jiks.  To-day  the  latter’s  attention  has 
been  turned  into  anti-Semitic  channels, 
pogroms  and  massacres;  to-morrow  it 
will  be  into  that  of  anti-alienism, 
Anglophobia  and  Panslavonic  ambition. 
Autocracy  and  Czardom  mean  eternal 
trouble  for  Europe;  it  will  break  out 
in  tenfold  force  after  the  death  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  “A  free  govern¬ 
ment,”  wrote  Stepniak,  ‘‘does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  wars,  but  in  an 
autocratic  state  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  master  is  a  weighty  and 
an  additional  cause  of  strife.” 

In  order  to  exist,  autocracy  and  des¬ 
potism  have  to  look  for  their  mainstay 
either  in  atrocities  at  home  or  in  for¬ 
eign  wars.  Such  is  the  case  in  Turkey 
and  in  China,  such  is  the  case  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Those  are  splendid  “expedients  to 
divert  the  storm  of  pubiic  discontent 
from  internal  questions”;  they  excite 
patriotic  feeling  and  jingoism — the 
allies  of  autocracy — and,  moreover, 
give  some  occupation  to  the  minds — if 
they  have  any — of  the  wretched  and 
savage  subjects. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  miserable  eco¬ 
nomic  state  of  Russia  is  that  the 
peasant  in  his  impoverished  condition 
is  not  able  to  carry  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  state  revenue  which  rests  on  his 
shoulders.  An  autocratic  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  must,  therefore,  always  re¬ 
main  a  conquering  Power.  Not  only  is 
Czardom  synonymous  with  Panslavonic 
ambition,  but  it  must  find  new  places 
for  the  settlement  and  colonization  of 
the  impoverished  moujiRs. 

On  account  of  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  and  infertility  of  the  soil, 
the  vast  surface  of  Russian  possessions 
represents  a  great  many  non-values.  If 


a  few  rare  provinces  constitute  real 
storehouses  of  abundance,  the  majority 
of  the  Russian  provinces  suffer  from 
the  infertility  due  to  inclemency  of 
climate.  The  population  of  these  in¬ 
hospitable  regions,  tired  out  with  the 
long  endurance  of  its  miserable  condi¬ 
tion,  wishing  to  avoid  the  heavy  taxes 
and  other  exactions,  aspires  only  to  a 
collective  exodus,  and  is  ready  to  quit 
its  unattractive  home  and  try  fortune 
elsewhere. 

“This  state  of  the  peasants  becomes 
still  more  perplexing,”  says  a  Russian 
authority  on  the  subject,  “when  one 
considers  that  they  are  absolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  any  initiative,  energy,  or 
self-reliance,  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  count  upon  their  own 
strength  and  to  do  without  that  of 
others.”  Most  of  these  people  are 
ignorant  and  fatalists;  they  entirely 
lack  energy,  and  consider  any  struggle 
by  which  they  could  get  out  of  the 
present  state  as  useless.  “And  it  is 
these  miserable  beings  who  have  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian 
Budget — what  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  Russian  Government,  seeing  the 
source  of  its  revenues  falling,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  something  for  the 
peasants. 

“The  best  remedy  is  the  desertion 
of  the  inhospitable  part  of  our  counti^ 
and  an  exodus  toward  more  favorable 
regions.  As  there  are,  however,  very 
few  such  provinces  in  European  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  flourishing  provinces  being  al¬ 
ready  too  densely  populated,  the  pays 
de  cocagne  has  naturally  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Such  is,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  Siberia.  This  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way.” 

But  all  those  who  know  Siberia  and 
its  inhospitality,  where  everything 
seems  to  conspire  against  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man,  will  admit  that  Siberia 
cannot  serve  as  a  refuge  for  impover¬ 
ished  Russian  peasants  who  have  to 
carry,  like  Atlas  of  yore,  the  weight 
of  the  Russian  Budget.  There  is  an¬ 
other  country  which  autocratic  Russia 
must  take  and  will  one  day  take,  if  her 
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power  is  not  completely  crushed.  This 
is  India. 

In  theory  Russia  recognized  in  1873 
the  existence  of  a  neutral  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Asia.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  not  been  so.  Thanks  to 
the  endeavors  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  at  the  Berlin  Congress. 
Russia  has  never  forgotten  it.  But  the 
moment  for  open  enmity  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Calmly  and  steadily  Russian 
autocracy  has  made  headway,  has  been 
traversing  the  distance  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  Indian  frontier. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that, 
should  Czardom  triumph  and  Panslav- 
onic  influences  once  more  gain  ground, 
Russia  will  one  day  seize  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  possession  of  India. 
Czardom  and  Panslavism  will  do  their 
best  not  to  expire  in  the  desert  of 
Turkestan,  but  to  reach  the  promised 
land,  which  is  India.  Would  it  be  so 
very  difficult? 

“To  seize  India”  (says  K.  Skalkovgky, 
Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1897,  p.  435),  “Is  possible.  Have 
not  the  Arabs,  the  Mongols,  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Dutch,  Shah-Kadir,  the 
French,  and  finally  the  East  India 
Company  taken  possession  of  it?  And 
if  ‘vox  popull,  vox  Del,’  then  I  can  af¬ 
firm  that  in  India  everybody  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  one  day  it  will  be  seized  by 
Russia.  Ehiglish  officers  with  whom  I 
talked  about  it  in  1871  replied  evasive¬ 
ly:  ‘What  do  you  want  India  for? 
Better  take  China.'  ” 

Russia  also  counts,  and  perhaps 
rightly  too,  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
population.  The  Indians  will  prefer  the 
autocratic  government  of  the  “White 
Czar”  to  the  just  rule  of  England.  The 
English  Government  has.  Just  because 
it  is  based  upon  individual  liberty,  not 
become  popular  in  India.  There  is  too 
great  a  psychical  divergence  between 
Gie  fatalistic  Indian  and  the  self-reliant 
Englishman.  In  the  course  of  ten 
years  about  500  or  600  inhabitants  have 
accepted  Protestantism,  whilst  3,000,000 
have  embraced  Islam.  (Skalkovsky, 
ibid.,  p.  432.) 


III. 

From  a  social  point  of  view  the 
triumph  of  autocracy  will  operate  very 
unfavorably  upon  the  course  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  popular  freedom  throughout 
Europe.  The  upholders  of  absolutism 
will,  if  they  are  given  the  chance,  join 
hands  and,  emboldened  by  success, 
vigorously  fight  the  struggling  forces 
of  popular  political  and  religious  free¬ 
dom.  The  force  of  example  is  very 
great.  One  need  only  think  of  one 
curious  coincidence,  which  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  significance.  When  France  con¬ 
cluded  the  alliance  with  Russia,  Drey¬ 
fus  was  imjustly  condemned;  when  the 
entente  cordiale  with  England  became 
a  fait  accompli,  the  exile  of  the  He  du 
Diable  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  examples  set  to  them 
by  their  friends  and  associates.  I  am 
far  from  maintaining  that  Parliamen¬ 
tarism  works  everywhere  to  perfection; 
there  Is,  on  the  contrary,  room  for  im¬ 
provement  even  in  the  classic  countries 
of  the  Parliamentary  regime,  such  as 
England.  In  fact,  in  England  more  so 
even  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
majority  of  candidates  who  are  success¬ 
ful  in  entering  Parliament  do  so  by 
virtue  of  their  independent  pecuniary 
position  rather  than  by  the  superiority 
of  their  knowledge,  experience  and  in¬ 
telligence. 

One  must  honestly  confess  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  words  of 
Pobiedonostzef:  “In  theory  the  elec¬ 
tion  favors  the  Intelligent  and  capable; 
in  reality  it  favors  the  pushing  and  im¬ 
pudent.”  (“Reflections  of  a  Russian 
Statesman,”  1898,  p.  40.)  “Were  we  to 
attempt  a  true  definition  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  should  say  that  Parliament  is 
an  institution  serving  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  'of  the  personal  ambition,  vanity 
and  self-interest  of  its  members”  (p. 
35).  The  majority  of  members  are 
practically  indifferent  to  public  affairs, 
and  the  country  is  thus  ruled  by  a 
plutocracy,  which  in  many  cases  is 
worse  than  the  rule  of  a  benevolent 
despot 
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But,  just  on  account  of  these  defects 
of  Parliamentarism,  the  triumph  of 
auto».racy,  which  is  ardently  wished 
and  abetted  by  monarchs  who  are 
dreaming  of  absolutism,  such  as  Will¬ 
iam  II.,  becomes  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Europe. 
Practically  we  see  that  Parliamentar¬ 
ism,  which  was  first  instituted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whence  it  spread  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  has  only  had  a  success 
in  the  United  States;  in  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  had,  and  still  continues,  to 
fight  its  arch  enemy,  absolutism. 

That  is  the  danger  that  threatens 
Europe  in  the  future.  That  is  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Peril,  which  becomes  the  more  im¬ 
minent  the  less  Europe  seems  to  notice 
it.  Russian  influence  means  autocracy, 
crushing  of  individual  liberty,  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  progress.  It  means  reac¬ 
tion,  stagnation  and  decay. 

What  will  become  of  Europe  and 
Christianity,  ask  the  Russians,  if  an 
army  composed  of  Japanese  and  China¬ 
men,  an  army  taken  from  two  nations 
whose  200,000,000  individuals  can  carry 
arms,  is  launched  against  Europe,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  desert  of  Turkestan? 

It  is  Russia’s  sacred  duty,  therefore, 
to  stand  sentinel,  and  to  take  old 
Europe  under  her  protecting  eagle’s 
wing. 

"That  is  the  reason  why  Providence 
has  chosen  Russia,  and  made  her 
march  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral  seas  toward  the  Orient,” 
(N.  Notovich,  “L’Empereur  Nicholas,” 
Paris,  p.  101.) 

What  will  become,  do  I  ask  in  my 
turn,  of  European  civilization,  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  of  the  rights  of  man,  of 
liberal  tendencies  of  every  kind,  of  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living,  if  Russian 
influence  becomes  predominant? 

The  danger  ceases  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  democratic,  republican, 
or  at  least  a  constitutional  government, 
which  means  the  necessary  decentral¬ 
ization  of  the  vast  empire,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Fin¬ 
land,  the  Caucasus,  Georgia  and  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  alternative,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it,  is  clearly  this: 
either  Czardom  triumphs  once  more. 


and  Panslavism  shortly  rears  its 
hydra  head  against  Europe,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  peace  is  continually  disturbed,  or 
Russian  autocratic  power — Czardom — 
is  crushed  and  Russia  reduced,  not  only 
to  a  constitutional  Power  but  to  a 
federated  republic.  This  would  mean 
not  only  peace,  individual  liberty  and 
prosperity  for  the  Russian  millions, 
but  also  commercial  advantages  for 
Europe  and  especially  for  England. 

Whilst  it  is  in  the  interests  of  autoc¬ 
racy  to  keep  the  masses  in  darkness 
and  to  foster  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  England,  the  pioneer  of  free 
government,  of  individual  liberty  and 
of  civic  rights,  the  free  Russia  will,  on 
the  contrary,  see  only  advantages  in  a 
rapprochement  with  England.  The 
Russian  constitutional  government,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  the  masses  in  dark¬ 
ness  will,  on  the  contrary,  raise  their 
status,  will  teach  them  self-reliance, 
independence  and  encourage  individual¬ 
istic  tendencies — will,  in  short,  turn  the 
slaves  into  free  citizens.  Some  time 
will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  reaches  the  height  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  individualism,  upon  which 
commerce  is  based,  and  which  consti¬ 
tute  England’s — this  modern  Phoe¬ 
nicia’s — mercantile  strength. 

Wherever  the  state  crushes  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  commerce  has  to  suffer.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
Russian  constitutional  government — 
having  no  Panslavonic  dreams,  and  not 
fearing  the  examples  of  freedom  and 
individualism,  by  which  the  new  free 
citizens  could  only  benefit — to  seek  a 
closer  alliance  with  England.  A  free 
Russia  would  at  once  open  a  vast  field 
for  commercial  enterprise,  for  mercan¬ 
tile  initiative.  The  products  of  the 
country  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  (in 
minerals)  have  not  yet  been  exploited. 
New  centers  of  industry  and  activity 
would  be  created. 

But  it  is  not  only  In  England’s,  but 
also  In  Europe’s  interest,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  civilization,  that  the  revolution¬ 
ary  and  intellectual  forces  in  Russia 
should  be  victorious  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  that  the  powers  of 
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darkness  should  be  crushed.  History 
abounds  in  examples  of  such  struggles 
for  freedom,  and  in  almost  every  case 
we  find  that  men,  intoxicated  with  the 
idea  of  liberty  and  justice,  left  their 
homes  and  went  out  to  help  the  op¬ 
pressed.  But  tempera  mutantur.  The 
battle  is  now  fought  with  money  only. 
Such  is  especially  the  case  in  Russia. 
If  the  present  Russian  Government  ob¬ 
tains  money  from  Europe,  then  Rus¬ 
sia’s  freedom  becomes  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  and  the  struggle  will  have  to  be¬ 
gin  anew. 

All  that  the  autocratic  government 
requires  is  money.  The  concession 
made  by  the  autocrat  to  European 
opinion  in  commanding  the  farce  at 
the  Tavrida  Palace  was  dictated  by  the 


necessity  of  a  loan  from  Europe.  This 
play  will  soon  be  repeated;  and  it  is 
the  approaching  new  loan  that  one  may 
ascribe  as  the  reason  that  Russia  was 
spared  another  St.  Vladimir’s  day  in 
July  last. 

Europe,  therefore,  has  the  power  to 
break  the  autocratic  power  and  advance 
constitutional  government  and  Liberal¬ 
ism  by  simply  refusing  to  furnish  the 
present  government  with  means  to 
fight  the  revolution.  That  is  the  inter¬ 
vention  I  mean,  which,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  Russian  freedom,  of  justice  and 
humanity,  but  also  of  the  Interests  of 
European  peace  and  civilization, 
Europe,  and  especially  Europe’s  fi¬ 
nanciers  and  politicians,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  resolve  upon. 


SUmCILNT. 


By  WILFRED  LORRAINE  ANCKORN. 

(From  Idler.) 

I  do  not  ask  for  wealth  nor  fame 
To  glad  me  on  my  way; 

I  seek  me  no  undying  name. 

No  pathway  bright  alway. 

Content  to  go  in  gloom  and  woe 
Unto  my  journey’s  end. 

If  sometimes  on  my  rockbound  road 
I  linger  with  a  friend. 

I  do  not  ask  when,  without  fear, 

I  wing  my  way  above. 

The  blessings  that  I  once  held  dear 
Bestowed  in  kingly  love. 

All  will  be  bright  and  rose-bedight, 

And  joyfully  I’ll  wend 

The  paths  of  Heav’n— if  mine  shall  be 
The  welcome  of  a  friend. 


A  Scotchman  at  Mars-la-Tour. 


A  Scotchman  at  Mars-la-Tour. 

By  BARON  CAMPBELL  VON  LAURENTZ. 

(From  the  Oomhill  Magazine.) 


M'  Y  entrance  into  the  German 
army  <Jates  from  1866.  The 
news  of  the  approaching 
struggle  with  the  combdned 
forces  of  Austria,  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
roused  within  me  that  martial  spirit 
which  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  one 
who  comes,  as  I  do,  of  a  military  stock. 
Scotchman  as  I  was  by  birth,  my 
youthful  interests  had  centered  round 
the  country  of  my  mother’s  adoption; 
and  amid  the  excitement  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  crisis,  the  prospect  of  a 
comparatively  tame  life  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  chosen  for  me  became  rapidly 
distasteful,  and  I  offered  myself  for 
military  service. 

Even  then,  however,  my  eagerness 
was  all  but  checked  by  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  I  was  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
and  such  are  not  allowed  as  a  rule  to 
serve  in  the  German  army.  I  hurried 
back  from  Italy,  where  I  was  at  that 
time  staying,  and  managed  to  get  an 
interview  with  Frederick  Charles, 
known  in  England  as  the  “Red  Prince.” 

That  interview  was  a  memorable  one 
for  me.  I  told  him  about  my  two 
cousins,  the  Eddingtons,  who  fought 
in  the  Crimea.  One  was  missing,  and 
the  Colonel  sent  the  other  out  to  try 
to  find  him.  As  he  was  searching 
among  the  killed  a  wounded  Rus¬ 
sian  soldier  asked  for  water,  and  while 
giving  him  some  the  man  drew  out  his 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead. 

“Do  you  want  to  be  shot  also?”  asked 
the  Prince. 

“No,”  I  replied,  “but  my  people  have 


all  been  soldiers  and  I  want  to  be  one 
too.” 

“But  what  regiment  do  you  wish  to 
join?” 

I  said  I  should  like  to  join  a  Hussar 
regiment.  The  drawback  was  the  regu¬ 
lation  six  months’  training.  As  a  spe¬ 
cial  favor  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  qual¬ 
ify  with  only  six  weeks’  preparation. 
Six  weeks  in  a  depot,  with  the  war 
just  beginning!  I  was  too  impatient 
for  that. 

“Can’t  I  go  at  once?”  I  asked. 

But  it  was  quite  impossible.  Train¬ 
ing  in  horsemanship  was  essential. 

“But  If  you  are  so  eager  to  go  to  the 
war,”  said  the  Prince,  “I  will  write  a 
letter  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry.”  Armed  with  this 
precious  document,  I  lost  not  an  hour 
in  presenting  myself  at  Neu  Ruppin. 
I  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  my 
uniform  bad  to  be  specially  made  for 
me.  This  would  have  meant  several 
days’  delay,  and  every  hour  was  of  val¬ 
ue.  Accordingly  I  was  drilled  in  mufti 
with  a  rifle  in  my  band.  I  was  thus  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  ranks.  Tha 
story  got  wind,  and  I  was  pointed  out 
as  “the  mad  Englishman  who  was  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  the  war.”  Old  soldiers 
shook  their  heads  and  said  I  should 
regret  it. 

I  may  here  explain  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  system  requires  every¬ 
body,  officers  and  men  alike,  to  begin 
their  service  in  the  ranks.  He  who  Is 
working  for  bis  commission  must  first 
of  all  pass  an  examination,  his  status 
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beins  then  technically  known  as  avan- 
tageur.  Six  months  later  he  is  qualified 
for  N.  C.  0.,  after  which  he  is  sent  to 
the  Kriegschule  for  his  professional 
training,  which  lasts  some  ten  months. 
Returning  to  the  regiment  he  attains, 
after  a  second  examination,  the  rank  of 
ensign  with  officer’s  sword,  but  not 
rank  as  in  England. 

The  service  which  I  saw  in  the 
Austrian  war,  valuable  experience  as 
it  was,  did  not  excuse  me  the  regula¬ 
tion  ten  months  in  the  Kriegschule. 
In  1867  I  became  an  avantageur  in  the 
Seventh  Curassier  Regiment,  now 
called  V.  Seydlltz.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  sheer  hard  work; 
for  it  was  generally  believed  that  soon, 
er  or  later  we  should  have  to  take  our 
places  in  another  great  international 
struggle. 

On  July  16,  1870,  the  order  came  and 
the  troops  were  mobilized.  Each  cav¬ 
alry  regiment  was  602  strong,  and  was 
divided  into  five  squadrons,  one  of 
which  remained  in  depot.  During  the 
•war  we  formed  part  of  the  Fifth 
cavalry  division  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles’s  army.  In  this  brigade  were 
three  cavalry  regiments — the  Seventh 
Cuirassiers,  to  which  I  belonged,  the 
Sixteenth  Lancers,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Dragoons. 

Patrols  were  sent  from  different 
places  over  the  whole  frontier  to  find 
out  the  position  of  the  French.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  commanded 
by  Count  Zeppelin,  with  two  or  three 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  an  English¬ 
man  named  Winslow. 

Taken  off  their  guard,  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
Winslow  was  killed — being  the  first  of¬ 
ficer  who  fell  in  this  war — Lieutenant 
Villiers  and  another  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers.  They  were  received  by  Marshal 
Bazaine  with  great  politeness  and  were 
at  first  well  treated — dining  at  the 
French  officers’  mess,  and  so  forth. 
This  courtesy,  however,  was  rudely 
broken  off  as  the  French  began  to  meet 
with  reverses.  The  condition  of  the 
prisoners  became  worse  and  worse,  and 


they  had  to  put  up  with  the  greatest 
indignities  when  they  reached  Paris. 

On  the  29th  our  divisional  command¬ 
er,  General  von  Rheinbadern,  received 
orders  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  march  forward  from  Mannheim  to 
the  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Plrma- 
sens,  and  beyond  the  frontier  as  far  as 
Saarunion.  The  object  was  to  find  out 
where  the  enemy  were,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cover  the  march  of  our  troops 
toward  the  frontier.  On  August  4  we 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Hornbach,  and 
next  day  we  had  our  first  patrol  in  the 
enemy’s  country. 

At  this  stage  I  was  intrusted  with 
a  special  commission  by  my  Brigade- 
General  (von  Bredow).  I  was  to  start 
on  a  night  expedition  with  six  men  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  enemy's 
whereabouts.  The  uncertainty  was 
regarding  the  movements  of  Marshal 
Macmahon's  army  after  their  repulse 
by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  at 
Worth.  Until  we  knew  whether  Mac- 
mahon  had  fallen  back  on  Paris,  or 
had  continued  northwards  in  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  original  design  of  the 
enemy,  to  join  Marshal  Bazaine,  our 
future  movements  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  no  map  of  the 
country,  but  my  general  had  written 
out  the  names  of  the  villages  for  me. 
I  adopted  a  very  simple  method  of  lo¬ 
cating  my  position.  Knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  first  house  I  came  to,  I 
asked  the  name  of  the  village,  which 
was  always  forthcoming.  Then,  cover¬ 
ing  my  man  with  my  revolver,  I  did 
not  find  It  difficult  to  extract  the  truth 
as  to  whether  he  had  seen  anything 
of  the  enemy.  The  same  obliging  in¬ 
dividual  was  compelled  to  show  the 
way  to  the  next  village.  Our  plan  was 
nearly  spoiled  by  some  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  villages  which  we  had 
passed.  They  took  to  ringing  the 
church  bells,  when  they  found  out  who 
we  were.  In  order  to  warn  those  vil¬ 
lages  in  front  of  us.  I  promptly  sent 
back  two  of  my  men  to  cut  the  bell 
ropes. 

In  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  tension 
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■we  rode  on  through  the  darkness.  I 
had  now  but  four  companions,  two  of 
whom  rode  in  front  and  two  behind 
me.  On  a  sudden  the  front  man  drew 
up.  Riding  cautiously  out  of  a  wood 
we  made  out  a  solitary  figure  standing 
motionless  in  our  way.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  shoot  we  discovered  that  the 
figure  was  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  a  wayside  crucifix! 

Three  or  four  more  villages  were 
passed.  At  last  as  dawn  was  breaking 
we  halted  at  a  small  town.  In  the  dim 
morning  light  we  could  read  the  fa¬ 
mous  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  French  people, 
which  was  posted  on  the  walls. 

So  far,  our  night  journey  was  with¬ 
out  result.  Strong  measures  were  de¬ 
manded.  The  Mayor  of  the  town  was 
immediately  brought  under  armed  per¬ 
suasion: 

“Have  any  French  troops  passed 
through  the  town?” 

After  some  hesitation  he  admitted 
that  they  had  done  so.  This,  however, 
did  not  advance  matters  much. 

Suddenly  a  brilliant  idea  struck  one 
of  my  men. 

“See,  Herr  Lieutenant,  the  letter-box 
there.” 

“Well?” 

“If  they  have  passed  through,  there 
will  be  letters  to  their  friends  in  it.” 

“Good!  let  us  open  it.” 

The  strong  iron  box,  however,  re¬ 
sisted  our  swords.  Time  was  precious 
now,  so  we  tore  the  box  from  the  wall 
to  which  It  was  fixed  and  carried  It 
away  bodily. 

If  we  were  careful  before,  w^e  were 
doubly  careful  now.  Small  band  as  we 
were,  the  noise  of  our  horses’  hoofs 
was  too  much  for  safety.  So  we  dis¬ 
mounted  and  led  the  animals  forward, 
keeping  to  the  ditches  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  At  length  a  dim  glare  on 
the  top  of  a  wooded  hill  arrested  our 
attention.  It  w’as  the  enemy’s  camp¬ 
fires.  From  our  concealed  position  we 
made  out  the  figures  of  the  men  as 
they  moved  about.  Luckily  for  us 
they  had  thrown  out  no  outposts.  We 


approached  as  near  as  we  dared,  and 
tried  to  estimate  their  numbers. 

Our  mission  was  now  accomplished; 
but  there  was  still  the  dangerous  re¬ 
turn  before  us.  We  had  to  retrace  our 
steps  past  a  number  of  the  enemy’s 
villages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  and 
awake.  This  involved  a  good  deal  of 
cross-country  riding,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  arrived  at  the  headquarters  in 
Saargemund  three  hours  after  the  time 
appointed  for  my  report  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles. 

A  friend  of  mine.  Count  Siersdorf,  of 
the  Tenth  Hussars,  had  a  somewhat 
unique  experience.  In  the  course  of  a 
patrol  he  rode  boldly  up  to  a  railway 
station  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  entered  the 
telegraph  office,  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
spector,  under  pain  of  instant  death, 
to  telegraph  to  Paris  forthwith  that  a 
force  of  40,000  Germans  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  simply  un¬ 
true.  As  Siersdorf  knew  nothing  of 
telegraphy,  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  for  the  operator  to  make  a 
feint  of  transmitting  the  message;  but 
so  terrified  was  the  latter  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  obeyed  the  order,  after  which 
Siersdorf  severed  the  wires  by  a  single 
blow  of  his  sword.  The  news  was  duly 
published  in  Paris  that  evening,  and 
created  a  great  sensation.  Count  Siers¬ 
dorf  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  alarm 
was  given  and  the  place  was  soon 
swarming  with  the  enemy.  Elscape  on 
horseback  was  impossible,  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  cross  the  line  and  elude  his 
pursuers  by  swimming  In  uniform  over 
the  Moselle,  returning  on  foot  to  the 
camp. 

About  this  time  t  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  fellow-countryman 
w'ho  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part 
in  shaping  my  fate.  A  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  had  announced  to  me 
that  an  English  gentleman  wished  to 
see  me.  He  introduced  himself  as  Col¬ 
onel  Pemberton,  of  the  Scots  Guards, 
special  correspondent  to  the  “Times.” 
He  was,  of  course,  in  mufti;  and  car¬ 
ried  a  couple  of  cases  on  each  side  of 
his  saddle,  one  containing  brandy  and 
the  other — cigars!  He  wished  to  know 
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whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  regiment.  That,  I  said, 
was  for  the  colonel  to  decide.  The 
latter  had  no  objection,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  Pemberton  took  his  place  at  my 
side. 

The  chief  object  of  the  patrolling 
operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  what  is  called  “disturbing  the  tel¬ 
egraph.”  The  plan  adopted  was  not 
simply  to  cut  the  wires  (which  is  apt 
to  tell  its  own  tale),  but  to  connect  the 
different  lines  by  soldering  small 
pieces  of  wire  across.  This  confuses  the 
whole  system.  A  careful  record  was 
kept  of  the  spots  where  this  was  done; 
So  that  by  simply  removing  the  cross 
wires  the  lines  were  afterwards  avail¬ 
able  for  our  own  use. 

We  had  one  or  two  slight  skirmishes 
near  the  frontier.  A  band  of  Spahis 
(African  troops)  fired  upon  us,  but 
their  aim  was  too  high  and  they  did 
no  damage.  We  had  a  little  more 
trouble  with  the  officers  at  the  Douane, 
but  none  of  our  side  were  killed. 

On  the  evening  of  August  14  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  about  fifteen 
miles  southwards  from  Metz.  On  that 
day,  we  afterward  heard,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  had 
engaged  Bazaine’s  army  near  Colom- 
bey.  On  the  15th  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated  as  was  believed  toward  the 
river  Meuse,  and  the  task  before  us 
(of  the  second  army)  was  to  overtake 
them  if  possible.  Patrols  had  de¬ 
termined  the  position  of  Macmahon’s 
army  as  being  well  on  our  right  flank. 
We  made  no  attempt  to  engage  them; 
it  being  of  more  importance  to  cut 
off  Bazaine’s  retreat.  According  to  our 
calculations  we  believed  that  we  could 
occupy  the  high  road  leading  from 
Metz  to  Verdun  before  Bazaine  was 
ready  for  the  march  to  Verdun. 

We  were  somewhat  hindered  in  our 
march  northwards  by  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  The  peasants  used  all  sorts 
of  artifices  to  conceal  their  supplies 
from  us,  but  we  succeeded  as  a  rule  in 
finding  them.  One  became  quite  expert 
in  discovering  these  supplies.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  place  for  hiding  away  the  peas¬ 


ant’s  store  of  bacon  was  between  the 
mattresses  of  the  beds.  Wine  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  was  generally  to  be 
lound  in  the  cellars  of  the  village 
priests.  I  remember  one  cleric  who 
stoutly  denied  the  possession  of  any. 
The  cellar  was  searched,  but  was  ap¬ 
parently  empty.  But  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  N.C.O.  noticed  that  the  mortar  in 
the  cellar  wall  was  somewhat  fresh. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
demolish  the  masonry,  when  an  ample 
store  of  the  precious  liquor  was  found. 
The  exigencies  of  a  hostile  campaign 
have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  both  sides. 

Spies  there  were  in  abundance,  but 
they  were  not  so  easy  to  detect.  In 
one  village  we  found  a  couple  of  French 
uniforms  and  accoutrements,  which 
had  been  discarded.  Presumably  the 
two  spies  were  among  the  peasants, 
dressed  like  them.  But  by  no  artifice 
could  we  succeed  in  picking  them  out. 

There  was,  moreover,  no  time  to  lose. 
The  cavalry  had  to  push  forward.  On 
August  15  we  were  in  the  saddle  from 
dawn  till  11  p.  m.,  when  we  reached 
our  goal,  and  bivouacked  on  the  high 
road  near  Mars-la-Tour.  The  infantry 
were  due  to  arrive  next  day. 

Early  next  morning  I  entered  Mars- 
la-Tour  with  a  small  patrol.  Evidently 
the  enemy  had  no  idea  of  our  where¬ 
abouts,  for  here  were  a  squadron  of 
unarmed  French  cavalry  calmly  water¬ 
ing  their  horses!  Unfortunately  they 
got  clear  away  from  us.  Continuing 
eastwards  (in  the  direction  of  Metz) 
we  passed  the  Tronville  Copses  on  our 
left.  A  curious  sight  met  our  gaze. 
The  affrighted  inhabitants  had  carried 
all  their  movable  property  into  this 
little  wood  and  deserted  their  villages. 
Beds,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  lay  around 
in  confusion.  In  their  terror  the  vil¬ 
lagers  admitted  that  the  French  were 
close  at  hand,  and  in  fact  were  occu¬ 
pying  the  next  village  (Vionville).  This 
we  could  hardly  conceive  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,  but  toward  Vionville  we  marched. 
All  our  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  how¬ 
ever,  for  as  we  approached  the  village 
about  7  a.  m.  we  were  fired  upon.  Our 
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horses,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  battle,  army,  and  had  they  arrived  in  time  to 
instantly  wheeled  round  with  one  ac-  post  their  artillery  at  the  upper  ends 
cord  and  galloped  back  some  distance,  of  these  valleys,  they  could  easily  have 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  here  kept  us  at  bay  long  enough  for  the 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  rest  of  their  army  to  push  on  to  Ver- 
in  which  the  two  bloody  battles  of  dun.  Our  strength  was  in  our  cavalry 
Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte  were  —and.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen,  we  had 
about  to  be  fought.  no  aid  from  infantry  till  the  battle  was 

What  most  strikes  a  traveler  who  well  begun.  Reaching  the  upper  pladn 
pays  a  visit  to  the  historic  fields  of  unmolested  we  were  able  to  fight  to 
Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte  is  the  best  advantage.  It  would  have  been 

contrast  between  the  battlefields  and  otherwise  had  we  been  caught  in 

their  immediate  environs.  The  two  the  valleys. 

great  struggles  took  place  on  a  bare  Forming  up  in  brigade  order  with 
undulating  upland,  traversed  In  several  the  horse  artillery  on  our  flank,  we 
places  by  small,  steep-sided  valleys,  marched  on  Vlonvllle.  At  the  first 
which  run  in  a  southerly  direction  to-  shots  from  our  artillery  the  French 
ward  the  river  Moselle.  Except  for  camp  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
these  natural  declivities,  the  whole  ter-  confusion.  One  French  squadron  tried 
rain  somewhat  resembles  the  English  to  advance  northward  from  the  village, 
downs.  The  high  road  from  Metz  to  and  a  battery  posted  in  the  same  quar- 
Verdun  bisects  the  plain.  Along  this  ter  attempted  to  open  fire.  But  this 
road  at  short  intervals  are  stationed  resistance  was  futile,  and  the  enemy 
the  villages  whose  names  are  as-  were  driven  back  pell-mell.  Major 
sociated  with  the  battles.  These  in  Korber  (artillery)  led  his  batteries  to 
their  order  (reckoning  from  Metz)  are  the  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Gorse, 
Gravelotte,  Rezonville,  Vionville  and  whence  Murat’s  brigade  was  also 
Mars-la-Tour.  All  of  them  stand  in  the  thrown  back. 

open  plain,  with  no  natural  defenses  At  9.30  a.  m.  our  twelfth  brigade  (v. 
whatever.  Bredow)  received  command  to  cover 

On  the  contrary,  the  rising  ground  the  left  flank  of  oui  artillery,  and 
northwards  (which  was  substantially  Major  Korber  went  back  to  cover  the 
the  French  artillery  position)  rendered  arrival  of  the  infantry.  About  11  a.  m. 
them  still  more  difficult  of  defense,  we  left  our  position  south  of  the  high 
North  of  the  main  road,  betwaen  Vlon-  road  near  Tronville.  The  Fifth  In- 
ville  and  Mars-la-Tour,  are  the  Tron-  fantry  division  had  by  this  time  ar- 

ville  Copses,  already  mentioned.  Par-  rived  south  of  Flavigny.  Our  next 

allel  to  this  road,  and  also  northward,  movement  was  determined  by  some 
is  the  old  Roman  road,  which  at  pres-  very  stirring  events  which  w’ere  taking 
ent  forms  the  frontier  between  France  place  at  the  front.  To  save  the  retreat 
and  Germany.  Beyond  this  the  country  of  his  army  corps.  General  Frossard 
is  wooded,  but  with  this  exception  the  ordered  a  cavalry  charge,  though  the 

whole  field  is  bare.  odds  were  terribly  against  him,  as  the 

For  a  larg'^  army  to  take  up  its  distance  to  our  infantry  lines  was  2,500 
positions  coming  from  a  southerly  dl-  yfir’ls.  This  attempt  also  failed.  Hltli- 
rectlon  must  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  fortune  of  war  had  largely  fa- 

of  the  commanders.  For  this  broad,  vored  our  side. 

open  plain  breaks  off  suddenly  toward  now  General  Canrobert  con- 

the  south,  and  thenceforward,  till  the  celved  the  plan  of  throwing  his  whole 
river  Moselle  is  reached,  the  country  force  forward  so  as  to  outflank  our 
is  broken  up  into  wooded  hills  through  infantry.  To  protect  himself  from  our 
which  the  passes  are  few  and  narrow,  cavalry  he  first  of  all  occupied  a  wood 
Had  the  French  been  aware  of  the  near  north  of  the  high  road.  The  reply  of 
approach  of  Prince  Fi’ederick  Charles’s  General  von  Alvensleben  was  to  order 
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Colonel  Lehman  with  three  and  a  half 
battalions  and  one  battery  to  take  this 
wood;  but  as  our  infantry  had  not  yet 
arrived  in  effective  numbers,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  with  our  cavalry  division  gen- 
erai  (v.  Rheinbadern)  that  when  the  in¬ 
fantry  gave  out  he  would  fall  hack 
upon  the  cavalry.  Three  and  a  half 
battalions  and  one  battery  were  in¬ 
effective  against  Canrobert’s  superior 
forces,  and  the  stipulated  requisition 
of  cavalry  was  accordingly  made. 

All  this  time  we  were  baiting  in  a 
little  dell  of  the  Tronville  Copses,  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  share  of  the  fight.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  orderly  officer  rode  up. 

“Sir,  those  French  batteries  are  mak¬ 
ing  much  havoc  in  our  lines.  We  have 
no  infantry  reserves.  Your  orders  are 
to  charge  the  artillery  and  silence  the 
guns.” 

But  tw’o  squadrons  were  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient — one  from  our  cavalry  and  one 
from  the  Sixteenth  Lancers. 

“Quick!”  said  our  adjutant;  “we 
must  draw  lots.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope." 

Amid  breathless  silence  he  made 
three  knots  in  the  corners  of  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  which  he  then  gathered 
up  in  bis  bands,  showing  the  tip  of 
each  corner. 

Major  von  Wuthenau  drew  the  cor¬ 
ner  without  the  knot. 

We  had  lost!  The  lot  had  passed  over 
our  squadron.  We  said  good-bye  to  our 
friends  as  they  started  on  their  Tod- 
esritt.  But  strange  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  surely  it  has  never  been 
stranger  than  on  this  occasion.  Of  the 
two  squadrons  only  one  man  was 
killed,  and  five  or  six  w'ounded.  The 
enemy  had  in  fact  vacated  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  wood. 

Our  turn  had  now  come — the  grreat 
crisis  of  my  life. 

Matters  were  beginning  to  look  very 
serious  for  our  side.  The  French  ar¬ 
tillery  (north  of  Vionville)  was  doing 
deadly  damage. 

“The  whole  brigade  will  charge!” 
came  the  order.  The  lot  had  inverted 
itself.  The  “Death-ride”  was  to  be 
ours. 

It  was  useless  to  regret  that  our 


effective  force,  owing  to  the  departure 
of  the  previous  squadrons,  was  reduced 
to  a  total  of  five  and  a  half  squadrons, 
including  the  Lancers.  We  had  to 
make  the  best  of  what  forces  we  had. 

The  charge  was  delivered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  took  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
It  was  a  stiff  gallop  throughout.  Our 
own  infantry  lines  were  passed  In  a 
flash.  Wounded  men  there  were  in 
abundance,  but  our  carefully  trained 
horses  picked  their  way  past  them  with 
surprising  agility.  Right  in  our  path 
now  lay  a  field  of  waving  com.  Here 
unfortunately  the  Instinct  of  the 
animals  somewhat  failed.  Cavalry  ex¬ 
ercise  in  time  of  peace  respects  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  Some  sprang  at  the  field  as 
though  it  were  water,  tripped  up  and 
fell. 

Another  instant  and  we  were  among 
the  enemy’s  wounded.  Right  in  front 
lay  the  guns  of  the  French  battery, 
which  indeed  were  doing  but  feeble 
work. 

“To  the  right,  Lieutenant!”  shouted 
my  unter-offlzier,  seeing  that  I  was 
leading  my  troop  from  the  side  and  not 
from  the  center.  But  I  was  shaping 
my  course  for  the  space  between  two 
of  the  guns. 

My  horse  was  a  magnificent  thor¬ 
oughbred  which  I  had  scarcely  before 
ridden  except  in  a  steeplechase.  The 
good  beast  was  enjoying  the  race.  Thus 
it  w.ns  that  I  outran  my  troop  for  the 
moment,  and,  abreast  of  my  Colonel 
(Count  Schmettow),  was  first  at  the 
battery.  Let  me  describe  what  next 
occurred  in  the  langruage  of  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  that  officer: 

“As  I  with  Lieutenant  Campbell  and 
an  unter-offlzier  came  up  first  to  the 
baitery,  I  made  for  the  French  Major 
who  was  drawing  his  revolver.  Before 
he  could  manage  that,  I  cut  him  down 
from  bis  horse.  Two  paces  off  another 
officer  aimed  at  me,  but  he  was  cut 
down  by  my  unter-offizler  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Campbell.” 

The  French  artillery  were  complete¬ 
ly  disorganized  and  demoralized  by  our 
sudden  onslaught.  One  man  actually 
attacked  me  with  his  ramrod,  but  of 
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(•our:?e  the  contest  was  an  unequal  one 
for  him,  and  be  bad  to  pay  tbe  usual 
penalty. 

On  our  left  flank  were  tbe  massed 
forces  of  French  infantry,  rendered  for 
the  moment  ineffective  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  artillery  with  whom  we 
were  fighting.  To  open  fire  on  us  at 
that  moment  would  have  been  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  their  own  artillerymen.  For 
a  brief  few  moments  we  were  masters 
of  the  situation.  It  was  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  disable  tbe  enemy’s  horses. 
They  indeed  rendered  us  a  signal  serv¬ 
ice.  Harnessed  to  the  gun  carriages, 
and  driven  by  men  who  were  armed 
only  with  whips,  they  made  off  in  a 
oody  in  the  direction  of  Metz,  closely 
pursued  by  ourselves.  I  remember  that 
I  cut  down  three  of  the  drivers.  The 
terrified  animals,  deprived  of  all  guid¬ 
ance,  collided  and  interlocked  in  hope¬ 
less  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the  infan¬ 
try  on  our  left  opened  a  heavy  fire 
which  worked  havoc  in  our  ranks.  In 
ail  my  experience  I  have  never  been  in 
so  hoc  a  fire.  To  say  that  the  bullets 
came  like  hail  is  but  a  poor  description 
of  it.  I  was  shot  througli  the  helmet, 
but  not  as  yet  disabled.  My  horse  was 
wounded. 

T'le  one  thing  that  saved  our  brigade 
from  being  completely  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  six  regiments  of  French  cavalry 
who  were  bearing  down  on  us  was  the 
melee  caused  by  the  artillery  wagons 
which  prevented  an  effective  charge. 
Words  fail  to  describe  the  confusion 
when  at  last  we  met. 

“Never  shall  I  forget,”  wrote  C!ount 
Schmettow,  “how,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  (German)  mile  from  our  starting 
point,  I  ordered  the  first  bugler  I  came 
across  to  sound  the  retreat.  He  tried 
to  do  so,  but  the  bugle  bad  been  shot 
through,  and  the  melancholy  sound 
that  it  gave  forth  pierced  me  to  the 
marrow.  I  shouted,  and  out  of  eleven 
troops,  only  three  were  left  for  tbe  re¬ 
treat.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult. 
Lieutenant  Campbell  of  Cralgnish,  of 
my  regiment,  recognized  the  colors  of 
the  French  Cuirassiers.  Calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  companions  in  arms  to 


the  standard  in  question,  he  rushed 
witii  tnem  toward  the  bearer,  with  the 
luteution  of  seizing  it.  He  had  already 
grasped  it  in  one  hand,  when  it  be¬ 
came  Clear  to  the  French  cavalry  what 
his  intention  was.  From  all  sides  they 
crowded  in  and  fell  upon  him,  and  it 
was  almost  a  miracle  that  tbe  little 
band  escaped  destruction.  Lieutenant 
Campbell’s  brave  arm  and  hand  were 
severely  wounded  before  he  let  go  bis 
trophy,  and  he  had  to  spend  some 
months  in  hospital  in  consequence.” 
“Voyez  quelle  belle  charge,”  was  Ba- 
zaine’s  remark  to  his  officers  as  he 
watched  the  attack. 

Wounded  and  weak,  I  remember  but 
little  of  the  sequel.  Beulwitz,  my  cap¬ 
tain,  was  by  my  side.  Count  Schmet¬ 
tow  at  a  little  distance.  Suddenly  the 
...or  shouted  “This  way  back!”  and 
about  forty  of  us  followed  him.  The 
infantry  had  now  massed  themselves 
directly  in  our  path.  How  we  ever  got 
through  them  I  do  not  know.  The 
crusii  was  awful.  Not  a  weapon  could 
be  used  at  such  close  quarters.  Di¬ 
rectly  we  got  clear  the  infantry  opened 
a  hot  fire  in  our  rear.  My  senses  were 
failing  me.  I  was  covered  with  blood — 
not  all  my  own,  for  my  horse  had  been 
badly  wounded,  though  I  did  not  know 
this  at  the  time.  The  rest  is  blank. 

•  •••*•• 
When  I  came  to.  It  was  to  recognize 
my  good  friend  Pemberton,  who  was 
leaning  over  me  binding  up  my  wounds 
with  handkerchiefs.  I  was  lying  in  a 
cornfield.  My  horse  was  gone — I  never 
saw  him  again.  The  good  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  “Times”  had  ridden  the 
charge  with  the  rest  of  us  and  had 
fortunately  escaped  injury.  To  him  I 
owe  my  life.  I  had  been  reported  dead 
and  my  baggage  had  been  taken  in 
charge  by  brother  officers.  How  long 
I  had  been  unconscious  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  must  have  been  several  hours. 

Pemberton  succeeded  in  carrying  me 
back  to  my  regiment,  though  we  were 
still  under  fire.  I  was  laid  in  a  ditch 
beside  a  number  of  the  enemy’s  wound¬ 
ed.  -After  about  half  an  hour,  carts 
were  brought  up  covered  with  straw, 
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in  which  the  wounded  were  placed. 
Even  at  this  late  stage  I  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Two  men  had  been  put  into 
a  cart  and  I  was  just  going  to  take  my 
place  with  them  when  a  shell  whistled 
through  a  tree  overhead  and  broke  the 
branches.  The  horses  took  fright  and 
ran  off.  As  the  roads  were  blocked  the 
ca^t  upset,  what  ueeame  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  men  insiue  I  do  not  know, 
for  .-.t  this  moment  I  was  given  a  pLace 
in  another  cart. 

At  length  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
southward  valleys  was  reached  and 
we  were  beyond  the  range  of  battle 
fire.  Twilight  had  fallen  when  our 
rough  ambulance  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Gorse.  An  old  Saxon  doctor  was  in 
charge  of  an  improvised  hospital  to 
which  I  was  carried. 

“Make  haste,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
doctor,  “I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
only  cne  little  bit  of  candle,  and  when 
that  is  burnt  out  I  shall  have  no  more 
**gut  to  attend  to  you.” 

Only  those  who  have  been  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  can  realize  what  it  means 
to  await  the  doctor’s  decision.  Hasty 
amputations  on  all  sides,  of  course 
without  an  anaesthetic,  give  one  dis¬ 
mal  forebodings,  and  one  waits  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  verdict. 

“I  think  we  need  not  amputate,” 
was  the  welcome  news;  “your  ring  has 
saved  the  finger.” 

The  force  of  the  bullet  had  been 
somewhat  broken  by  the  ring  which  I 
wore,  and  the  stone  was  smashed.  My 
wounds  were  hurriedly  washed,  fresh 
bandages  were  applied,  and  I  was 
ready  to  resume  my  place  in  the  am¬ 
bulance.  After  a  rough  and  weary 
drive  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,  Pont-a-Mousson,  where  the  King 
had  his  headquarters.  Ours  was  one  of 
the  first  carriages  to  bring  news  of  the 
battle. 

I  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  I  was 
recognized  by  General  von  Albedyll, 
who  besieged  me  with  questions. 

“You  must  come  with  me  to  the 
King,”  he  said.  To  my  everlasting  re¬ 
gret,  I  declined  the  honor,  and  another 
officer  was  chosen.  I  was  so  exhausted 


that  1  felt  I  could  not  face  auy  fur¬ 
ther  effort. 

“Then  you  must  have  my  bed,”  said 
the  kind  General.  But  I  could  not 
think  of  troubling  him,  so  he  took  me 
to  a  hospital.  It  was  a  nunnery.  Here 
I  must  record  my  gratitude  to  the  good 
sisters  who  nursed  me  so  carefully 
through  the  night.  Three  times,  I  am 
told,  I  sprang  from  my  bed  in  wild  ex¬ 
citement,  thinking  that  I  was  still 
fighting. 

Next  morning  my  ring  was  cut  off 
and  my  hand  well  bandaged.  Then 
there  came  a  message  that  provision 
had  been  made  to  send  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  those  who  were  fit  to  travel. 
About  two  hundred  of  us  settled  to 
go  on. 

Our  journey  to  Remilly  in  a  spring¬ 
less  cart  over  rough  and  new  metalled 
roads  is  also  to  be  reckoned  among  my 
terrible  experiences.  The  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  as  the  cart  jolted,  and 
their  entreaties  to  go  slow  or  stop,  are 
still  fresh  In  my  memory.  Arrived  at 
last  at  Remilly,  I  was  able  to  telegraph 
to  my  mother,  fortunately  in  time  to 
anticipate  a  report  of  my  death.  At 
Remilly  we  found  an  ambulance  train 
waiting  for  us  Hammocks  had  been 
fitted  up  in  the  carriages — a  welcome 
change  from  the  rough  jolting  of  the 
roads.  Progress  was  slow,  as  was  nat¬ 
ural,  and  stoppages  were  frequent. 

At  length  we  reach  German  territory, 
to  encounter  the  wild  and  extravagant 
enthi'.siasm  of  the  Germans.  We  did 
not  quite  appreciate  the  attentions  of 
the  crowds  who  flocked  to  every  sta¬ 
tion,  showering  flowers,  fruit,  delica¬ 
cies,  cigars,  etc.,  upon  us.  We  only 
wanted  to  be  let  alone  and  rest  in 
peace.  At  last  we  had  to  say  so  plainly. 

Arrived  at  Blngerbruck,  we  were 
transferred  to  a  hospital  which  had 
been  improvised  in  the  waiting  rooms. 
Our  wounds  being  carefully  dressed, 
we  were  carried  down  to  the  river 
Rhine  and  embarked  on  a  steamer  fit¬ 
ted  up  with  comfortable  beds. 

I  still  remember  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  drank  in  the  fresh  breezes  on 
that  memorable  voyage.  After  the  ex- 
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citement  of  the  battle,  the  peace  of  it 
all  was  delicious. 

Sorry  figures  we  cut  when  we  left 
the  Rhine  steamer  and  were  taken  on 
to  the  military  hospital  at  Ems.  In  all 
we  numbered  about  thirty  officers  and 
one  hundred  men,  still  clad  in  our 
blood-stained  uniforms,  once  white  and 
spotless.  The  voice  of  the  people  rang 
a  loud  and  somewhat  troublesome  wel¬ 
come.  They  mobbed  us  on  our  way  to 
hospital.  Flowers  were  showered  upon 
us  and  even  stuck  into  our  boots. 
Money  w.as  freely  offered.  Had  I  cared 
I  could  easily  have  replaced  with  some 
more  fitting  headgear  the  civilian  cap 
which  I  wore.  But  one  cared  little  for 
appearances  at  such  a  time.  I  could 
not  but  regret,  however,  that  I  had  lost 
my  helmet  somewhere  after  the  terri¬ 
ble  fight  at  Mars-la-Tour.  For  it  bore 
the  marks  of  sword  cuts  besides  a  bul¬ 
let  hole.  My  scabbard  too  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

As  I  had  been  reported  dead,  all  my 
effects  had  been  divided  among  my 
brother  officers.  Long  afterward  I 
found  my  scabbard  and  the  spike  of 
my  helmet  in  the  hands  of  my  servant 
who  had  gone  on  with  the  regiment. 
He  had  torn  it  off  in  order  to  send  it 
homo  to  my  mother.  I  still  kept  it  as 
a  relic  of  the  war;  one  side  bears  a 
deep  indentation  of  a  saber-cut.  While 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  relics,  I  may 
record  the  fate  of  the  famous  bugle, 
already  mentioned,  which  was  pierced 
by  .1  French  bullet  and  rendered  liter¬ 
ally  hors  de  combat.  It  was  patched 
up  at  the  time  and  made  fit  for  use; 
but  after  the  war  the  patches  were 
carefully  removed  and  the  Instrument 
is  thus  preserved  to  this  day  in  the 
messroom  of  the  regimental  barracks 
at  Halberstadt. 

To  return  to  my  narrative.  My  des¬ 
tination  was  the  “Panorama”  building 
at  Ems,  and  here  I  remained  for  about 
six  weeks.  My  mother  had.  of  course, 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  town  and 
came  to  see  me  frequently.  In  a 
month’s  time  I  was  well  enough  to 
move  about,  though  the  hospital  still 
remained  my  headquarters. 


One  day  I  received  a  card: 

“Come  and  see  Marquis  de  Gillifet, 
now  prisoner  at  Coblentz,  with  whom 
you  dined  in  Paris  with  your  cousin 
Laurence  Oliphant.” 

So  my  old  friend  Gallifet,  whom  I 
had  known  in  Paris  before  the  war. 
was  a  prisoner  close  at  hand!  Natural¬ 
ly  I  went  to  see  him,  and  the  story  of 
the  rencontre  will  probably  interest 
those  of  my  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  career  of  that  famous  Gen¬ 
eral. 

“Ma  foi,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  wel¬ 
comed  me;  “I  might  have  taken  a 
through  ticket  from  Algiers  to  Cob¬ 
lentz  via  Paris!  You  will  stay  and 
dine  with  me,  my  friend?  I  am  on 
parole  ns  you  see.” 

And  I  did,  though  people  looked 
askance  when  they  saw  a  Cuirassier 
officer  hobnobbing  in  the  friendliest 
fashion  with  an  officer  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Chasseur  d’Afrique.  His  allusion  to 
the  “through  ticket”  is  thus  explained. 
He  had  been  summoned  from  Algiers 
to  Paris  and  sent  on  at  once  toward 
the  frontier,  arriving  at  Sedan  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle.  Next  day  lis  was 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Coblentz  by 
his  captors.  But,  like  nearly  all  his 
compatriots,  he  was  characteristically 
cheerful  over  his  captivity. 

Sedan  had  been  fought  and  won.  and 
the  news  created  a  great  sensation  in 
our  little  community  at  Ems.  It  was 
about  The  same  time  that  I  received 
the  honor  which  all  soldiers  covet. 

One  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  an  officer  bearing  a  cushion 
on  which  lay  the  Iron  Cross,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say.  I  prize  much  more 
than  any  other  decoration  which  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  "rosses  given  during  the  war. 

A  story  which  belongs  to  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  of  my  life  may  be  told  here. 
About  the  year  1879,  when  I  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of 
Coburg,  I  accompanied  him  to  Berlin. 
Prince  William  (now  German  EJmperor) 
met  UP  at  the  station  and  accompanied 
US  to  the  Schloss,  where  we  lunched 
with  the  old  Emperor  William  I.  On 
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the  way  back  to  tbe  station,  I  occupied 
a  carriage  along  with  Prince  William. 
“Do  yon  remember,”  he  asked,  “where 
I  first  met  you?  It  was  at  Homburg. 
in  the  autumn  of  1870,  when  I  was 
there  as  a  boy.  Don’t  you  remember 
my  bringing  you  flowers?  I  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  an  interest  in  you  as  an 
Englishman.” 

The  fact  was  that  I  had  gone  to 
Homburg  when  I  was  convalescent. 
My  mother  accompanied  me.  I  was 
quartered  in  the  barracks,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  hospital.  Every  day 
the  late  Princess  Alice  used  to  visit  us, 
and  very  skillfully  did  she  several 
times  bind  up  my  wounded  hand.  Her 
kindness  and  tenderness  as  well  as  her 
skill  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
Every  morning,  too,  the  bright  and 
eager  face  of  the  young  Prince  William 
presented  itself.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
boy  of  eleven,  very  eager  to  know  all 
about  the  war  and  never  tired  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  story  of  the  famous  charge 
at  Mars-la-Tour. 

A  short  stay  in  Halberstadt  and  I 
was  off  again  to  the  war.  Where  my 
regiment  was,  nobody  seemed  to  know, 
except  that  it  was  somewhere  near 
Paris.  Some  weeks  later,  for  traveling 
was  slow,  hampered  by  the  francs 
tireurs,  I  reached  Versailles,  where  1 
was  able  to  leport  myself  to  my  hon¬ 
orary  Colonel,  the  late  Duke  of  Coburg. 

While  I  was  staying  with  the  Duke 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  invited  us 
to  dinner.  I  sat  next  to  General  von 
Blumenthnl  and  opposite  the  Prince. 
During  dinner  the  Prince  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp  round  to  me,  who,  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  asked  me  for  my  Iron 
Cross,  .and  I  saw  him  give  it  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  told  his  servant  to 
fill  my  glass  with  champagne  from  his 
bottle.  He  then  raised  his  glass,  say¬ 
ing,  “Campbell,  I  drink  your  health. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well 
after  your  severe  wounds.  Next  time 
yon  take  the  enemy’s  standard,  mind 
you  stick  to  it.”  I  went  round,  ani  we 
clinked  glasses.  “I  have  glvtn  all  the 
officers  who  went  through  the  charge 


their  Iron  Crosses  myself,”  he  said.  He 
then,  with  his  own  hands,  pinned  it  on 
my  breast.  A  kindly  and  characteristic 
action. 

While  I  was  waiting  to  get  definite 
news  of  my  regiment,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  battle  of  Bougi- 
val.  As  I  was  sitting  at  luncheon,  on 
one  occasion,  with  the  Duke  of  Co¬ 
burg,  the  alarm  sounded  in  the  street 
below. 

“A  sortie  from  Paris,”  was  a  message 
calculated  to  stir  one’s  blood. 

“Let  us  ride  over  and  see  what  is  to 
be  seen,”  said  the  Duke.  So  we  started 
off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud. 

“"We  need  not  exactly  be  killed,”  he 
remarked.  “Let  us  look  for  a  safe  po¬ 
sition.”  An  aqueduct  near  St.  Germain 
gave  us  a  splendid  view  of  the  fight. 
Count  von  Moltke  was  standing  near 
us,  watching  intently  as  the  garde-mo¬ 
bile  poured  out  of  Paris.  A  strange 
and  motley  crew  they  were  with  their 
improvised  uniforms!  And  yet  surely 
never  did  even  the  regular  French 
army  fight  more  pluckily.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  a  sufficiently 
large  formation  before  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  German  guns  which 
commanded  the  roads.  But  the  nar¬ 
row  columns  did  their  very  best,  and 
it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were 
ultimately  driven  back  with  enormous 
loss. 

News  had  come  of  an  attempted 
march  toward  Paris  by  the  army  of 
Orleans.  Orders  were  at  once  given  to 
pack  up  and  be  ready  to  move  to  the 
southwest.  Moltke  came  in  to  dinner 
with  a  telegram  in  his  hand.  One  of 
the  officers  asked  him  if  the  French 
army  had  any  chances  of  breaking 
through  our  cordon.  Mo’tke  took  out 
his  watch.  “In  two  hours,  gentlemen, 
J  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  you 
will  have  to  march  or  not.”  Then  he 
sat  down  to  dinner.  During  the  meal 
and  after  it,  a  succession  of  telegrams 
arrived  and  were  dispatched.  P\mc- 
tually  at  the  time  appointed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  looked  up  and  said,  “Gentlemen, 
you  may  unpack  your  baggage.” 
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A  Religion  of  Ruth. 

By  L.  martini:ngo  clsarlsco. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


N  Englishman  who  went  to 
see  a  Hindu  saint  was  de¬ 
terred  from  entering  the 
cave  where  the  holy  man 
lived  by  the  spectacle  of  numerous 
rats.  The  hermit,  observing  his  hesita¬ 
tion,  inquired  what  was  the  matter? 
“Don’t  you  see  them?”  answered  his 
visitor.  “Yes,”  was  the  brief  reply. 
“Why  don’t  you  kill  them?”  asked  the 
Ehiglishman.  “Why  should  I  kill 
them?”  said  the  native  of  the  land. 
Finding  the  whole  onus  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveler  felt  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  express  a  European’s  ideas 
about  rats.  He  thought  to  sum  up  the 
case  in  one  sentence:  “We  people  kill 
them.”  To  which  the  saint  answered: 
“We  people  don’t  kill  them.” 

In  another  country,  but  still  among 
a  race  which  has  inherited  the  habit  of 
looking  at  questions  between  man  and 
animals  not  exclusively  from  the  man’s 
point  of  view,  a  learned  professor  pro¬ 
posed  to  an  old  Zoroastrian  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  calling  of  a  gardener  at 
Yezd,  that  they  should  dig  up  an  ant 
hill  to  ascertain  if  the  local  prejudice 
were  true  which  insisted  that  inside 
each  ant  hill  there  lodged  two  scor¬ 
pions.  The  old  Persian  decflined  to  be 
a  party  to  any  such  proceeding.  “As 
long  as  the  scorpions  stay  Inside,”  he 
said  with  decision,  “we  have  no  right 


to  molest  them  and  to  do  so  would 
bring  ill-luck.” 

These  anecdotes  show,  amusingly  and 
convincingly,  the  wall  of  demarcation 
between  Eastern  and  Western  thought 
by  which  the  son  of  the  West  is  apt 
to  find  his  passage  barred.  They  serve 
my  purpose  in  quoting  them  the  better 
because  they  are  not  connected  with 
the  religious  sect  whose  precepts  I  am 
going  to  sketch.  They  illustrate  what 
I  believe  to  be  true,  namely,  that  this 
sect  and  Buddhism  itself  would  not 
have  made  their  way  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner,  seemingly  almost  without  ef¬ 
fort,  had  they  not  found  the  ground 
prepared  by  a  racial  tendency  to  fly  to 
the  doctrine  of  Ahimsa  or  “non-killing” 
which  forms  part  of  their  systems. 

No  religion  prevails  unless  it  appeals 
to  some  chord,  if  not  of  the  human 
heart  everywhere,  at  least  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  human  hearts  to  which  it  is 
directed.  In  the  West  a  religion  based 
on  vegetarianism  would  not  have  a 
chance.  Not  that  there  exists  no  trace 
of  the  life-preserving  instinct  among 
Western  peoples — ^far  from  that.  All 
nice  children  have  it  and  all  saints  of 
the  type  of  him  of  Assisi.  Other  people 
have  it  who  are  neither  children,  nor 
saints,  nor  yet  lunatics  (“though  by 
your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so”).  I 
know  an  old  hero  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi 
who  to  this  day  would  stoop  to  lift  a 
worm  from  hie  path.  But  the  senti- 


•“It  i»  stated  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  that  without  a 
parable  spoke  He  not  to  the  people.  Christ,  In  fact,  acted  and  taught  as  an 
Oriental  Guru,  a  character  which  none  of  the  European  writers  of  Christ’s  life  has 
invested  Him  with.”  Rev.  J.  Long:  v.  "Oriental  Proverbs”  In  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Orientalists. 
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meat,  which  in  the  West  is  rather  a 
secret  thing,  forming  a  sort  of  Free 
Masonry  among  those  who  feel  it,  as¬ 
serts  its  sway  in  the  Eiast  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  No  one  there  would  mind 
giving  the  fullest  publicity  to  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  scorpion  has  as  good  a 
right  to  live  undisturbed  in  his  do¬ 
mestic  ant  hill  as  you  have  in  your 
suburban  villa. 

Long  before  the  Jainas  made  Ahimsa 
a  gateway  to  perfection,  innumerable 
Asiatics  practiced  and  even  preached 
the  very  same  rule.  It  was  the  bond 
of  union  between  all  the  religious 
teachers  and  ascetics  who  constituted 
a  well-defined  feature  in  Indian  life 
from  remote  if  not  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  The  founders  of  Jainism 
and  of  Buddhism,  too,  were  Gurus  like 
the  rest,  only  they  possessed  an  intensi. 
fied  magnetic  influence  and,  at  least  in 
Buddha’s  case,  an  unique  genius.  Every 
Eastern  religion  has  been  taught  by  a 
Guru,  not  excepting  the  most  divine  of 
them  all.* 

In  the  occurrence  of  a  new  religious 
evolution  much  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  much  also  on  the  fullness  of 
time.  When  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
arose,  the  psychological  moment  was 
come  for  a  change  or  modification  in 
the  current  faith.  To  some  degree, 
both  were  a  revolt  against  Sacerdotal¬ 
ism.  Men  were  told  that  they  could 
work  out  their  salvation  without  priest¬ 
ly  aid  or  intervention.  The  new  teach¬ 
ers,  though  each  springing  from  the 
class  of  the  feudal  nobility,  won  to 
their  side  the  surging  wave  of  the  only 
kind  of  democratic  yearning  which,  till 
now,  Asia  has  known:  the  yearning  for 
religious  equality. 

Prof.  Herman  Jacobi  (the  foremost 
authority  on  Jainism,  to  whom  all  who 
study  the  subject  owe  an  unbounded 
debt)  suggests  that  there  was  a  certain 
friction  between  the  highly  meritorious 
of  the  noble  and  the  priestly  castes 
because  the  priests  were  inclined  to 
look  down  on  the  layman  saint.  'To 
this  category  belonged  Sakya  Muni, 
who  was  the  younger  son  of  a  prince, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  a  feudal  lord,  and 
who  renounced  rank  and  riches  to  be¬ 


come  a  recluse.  The  same  family  his¬ 
tory  is  told  of  Mahavira  whom  the 
Jainas  claim  to  be  their  founder.  For 
a  long  time  Europeans  believed  the  two 
religions  to  have  but  one  source,  and 
Jainism  was  dismissed  as  a  Buddhist 
sect.  The  Jainas,  however,  always 
strongly  held  that  they  had  a  founder 
of  their  own,  namely,  Mahavira,  and 
they  even  declared  that  Buddha  was 
not  his  master  but  his  disciple.  After 
much  research.  Prof.  Jacobi  decided 
the  case  in  their  favor  by  assigning  to 
them  a  separate  origin.  Both  Sakya 
Muni  and  Mahavira  are  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C. 

The  confusion  of  the  Jainas  with  the 
Buddhists  and  even  with  the  Brahmans 
has  made  it  difficult  to  reckon  their 
present  numbers:  in  the  census  of  1901 
they  are  estimated  at  1,334,138,  chiefly 
living  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  but 
this  does  not  tell  us  their  real  number. 
Jainas  are  to  be  found  almost  every¬ 
where  in  Upper  India,  in  the  west  and 
south  and  along  the  Ganges.  They  in¬ 
habit  the  towns  more  than  the  country. 
In  treating  ancient  Indian  religions  the 
living  document  is  always  round  the 
corner,  ready  to  be  called  into  the 
witness  box,  and  the  Jainas  of  to-day 
can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Every  one  has  a  good  word  for  them; 
a  friend  of  mine,  than  whom  few  know 
India  better,  describes  them  thus:  “A 
tall,  fair,  handsome,  good  and  humble 
lot  they  are,  and  terribly  bullied  they 
are  by  bellicose  Hindus  black,  brown 
and  fair,  who  all  look  on  Jainas  as  made 
for  them  to  pilfer,  but  the  Jainas  never 
turn  on  their  persecutors.”  In  spite  of 
their  meekness,  they  are  good  men  of 
business,  which  is  proved  by  their  re¬ 
markable  success  in  commerce.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  such  bad  policy  to  be 
peaceful,  and  helpful,  and  honest  as  a 
cynical  century  supposes. 

The  Jainas  say  of  Mahavira  that  he 
was  one  of  a  long  line  of  holy  ascetics, 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  venerated 
in  their  temples  under  the  name  of 
Tirthakaras  or  Jinas,  “Conquerors,”  in 
the  sense  of  having  conquered  the  flesh. 
Needless  to  point  out  that  the  founders 
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of  great  religious  systems  invariably 
accept  this  principle  of  evolution:  they 
complete  what  others  began,  and  in  due 
time  a  new  manifestation  will  arrive, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  more  perfect 
revelation  of  themselves  or  in  that  of 
a  foredestined  successor.  The  Bud¬ 
dhists  now  await  Matreya,  or  “the  Bud¬ 
dha  of  kindness.”  The  Jainas  have 
not  added  to  their  twenty-four  glorified 
beings,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so. 

To  these  specimens  of  perfect  hu¬ 
manity  they  have  raised  some  of  the 
most  giorious  temples  ever  lifted  by 
the  hand  of  man  toward  heaven.  Tier 
on  tier  mount  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
towers  of  the  Jaina  cathedrals  in  the 
most  lonely  part  of  the  Muklagerri 
hills.  They  seem,  like  the  Parsifal 
music,  turned  into  stone:  an  allegory 
of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  from  corrup¬ 
tion  to  incorruption,  from  change  to 
permanency.  The  desire  to  worship 
something  finds  a  vent  in  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  Tirthakaras,  but  the  Jaina 
religion  admits  neither  relics  nor  the 
iteration  of  prayers. 

The  building  of  splendid  shrines  and 
of  refuges  for  man  and  beast  are  the 
particular  means  of  grace  open  to  the 
Jaina  who  cannot  comply  in  all  re¬ 
spects  with  the  exacting  demands  of 
his  scriptures,  which,  were  they  literally 
fulfi'lled,  would  leave  no  one  in  the 
world  hut  ascetics.  The  wealthy  Jaina 
is  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
chance  of  acquiring  some  merit,  how¬ 
ever  far  it  must  fall  short  of  the  high¬ 
est.  Besides  this,  in  moments  of  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  temple-building  becomes 
a  frenzy:  whofle  races  are  swept  along 
by  the  blind  impulse  to  incarnate  their 
spiritual  cravings  in  spires  or  pagodas 
or  minarets  pointing  to  the  sky — the 
eternal  symbol.  The  greatest  of  Jaina 
temples  mark  the  epoch  of  some  such 
wave  of  spiritual  emotion. 

The  Jaina  scriptures,  which  were  first 
collected  from  aural  report  and  written 
down  by  a  learned  man  in  the  sixth 
century,  A.  D.,  are  really  a  Rule  of 
Discipline  for  monks,  and  not  a  guide 
for  the  mass  of  mankind.  If  we  could 
imagine  the  only  Christian  Scripture 


being  the  immortal  book  of  Thomas  d. 
Kempis,  we  should  form  the  idea  of  a 
very  similar  state  of  things.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising,  not  how  little  but  how  much 
of  this  rigid  rule  is  followed  by  every 
Jaina  to  this  day,  be  he  monk  or  lay¬ 
man. 

The  vegetarian  principle  involved  in 
Ahimsa  is  observed  rigorously  by  all — 
clearly  with  no  bad  effect  on  health 
after  a  trial  of  about  twenty-four  cen¬ 
turies,  for  the  Jainas’  physique  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  they  are  less  subject  to 
disease  than  the  other  communities. 
They  strain  and  boil  water  before 
drinking,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  motive  the  practice  must  be  highly 
commended.  They  are  also  often  to  be 
seen  wearing  a  mouth-cloth  to  prevent 
them  from  swallowing  flies,  and  they 
carry  little  brooms  with  which  they 
sweep  insects  out  of  their  path.  The 
hospitals  for  sick  animals  begin  to  be 
better  managed  than  formerly,  when 
they  incurred  much  censure  as  mere 
conglomerations  of  hopeless  suffering, 
to  relieve  which  practical  means  were 
not  taken. 

A  folly  adopted  by  the  more  fanatical 
Jainas  at  the  time  of  their  origin  was 
that  of  going  “sky  clad,”  which  makes 
it  probable  that  they  were  the  gymno- 
sophists  known  to  the  Greeks.  They 
saw  well  later  to  limit  this  practice  to 
certain  times  and  occasions,  or  to  aban¬ 
don  it  for  the  far  more  pleasant  one  of 
wearing  white  garments.  Buddha 
warned  his  followers  against  the  “sky- 
clad”  aberration.  He  disagi'eed  with 
the  Jainas  on  a  more  vital  point  in  the 
view  he  took  of  penance  and  self- 
inflicted  torture.  It  shows  the  high  in¬ 
tellectuality  of  the  man  that  toward  the 
end  of  his  'life  he  pronounced  penance, 
though  he  had  gone  through  much  of 
it  himself,  to  be  vanity  of  vanities. 
The  Jainas  take  the  opposite  view: 
“Subdue  the  body  just  as  fire  consumes 
old  wood.”  They  hold  that  merit  is 
bound  up  with  a  certain  definite  and 
tangible  thing:  the  Buddhist,  more 
philosophically,  makes  it  consist  in  in¬ 
tention. 

This  is  the  chief  doctrinal  difference 
between  Jaina  and  Buddhist,  and 
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though  each  is  bound  to  charity,  and 
the  Jaina  is  particularly  enjoined  by 
his  scriptures  not  to  turn  other  people’s 
religion  into  ridicule,  it  has  to  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  in  their  frequent  disputes 
they  spare  no  pains  and  neglect  no  arts 
of  Socratic  reasoning  to  reduce  each 
other’s  theories  to  an  absurdity.  Irony 
is  a  'weapon  always  used  in  Indian  re¬ 
ligious  discussion. 

Maharira  himseif  “fulfilled  the  law’’ 
by  allowing  gnats,  flies  and  other 
things  to  bite  him  and  crawl  over  him 
for  four  months  without  ever  once 
losing  bis  equanimity.  It  is  told  that 
he  met  all  sorts  of  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  events  with  an  even  mind,  whether 
they  arose  from  divine  powers,  men,  or 
animals.  The  Jainas  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  divine  pow’ers:  there  might 
be  any  number  of  them,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  wielded  for  good  or  for  ill 
(I  think  especially  for  ill)  was  not  in¬ 
considerable.  Only  they  were  not 
morally  admirable  like  a  man  victori¬ 
ous  through  suffering.  The  greater 
willingness  of  the  Jainas  to  admit  gods 
into  the  wheel  of  being,  and  even  to 
allow  some  homage  to  be  paid  to  them, 
was  one  reason  why  they  ciashed  less 
with  the  Brahmajis.  After  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  Buddhism  the  Jainas  man¬ 
aged  to  go  on  existing,  somewhat  de¬ 
spised  and  annoyed,  but  tolerated. 

While  both  Buddhists  and  Jainas 
place  the  prohibition  to  take  life  at 
the  head  of  their  law,  its  appiication 
is  infinitely  more  thoroughgoing  among 
the  Jainas,  who  also  attach  to  it  ideas 
which  have  no  place  in  Buddhist  meta¬ 
physics.  Prm  the  Jaina  position,  it 
seems  to  imply  a  tendency  to  primitive 
animism,  though  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  this  comes  from  a  real  process 
of  retrogression  or  simply  from  the 
Indo-Aryan  desire  for  a  synthesis — the 
more  easily  attained  the  more  you  as¬ 
sume.  It  is  startling  to  hear  that  in 
the  last  census  over  eight  millions 
were  returned  as  animists — It  proves 
that  the  old  credences  die  hard. 

The  Jainas  took  into  their  soul-world 
fire,  water,  wind,  shooting  plants  and 
germinating  seeds.  The  disciplinary 
results  must  have  been  inconvenient. 


but  a  religion  was  never  less  popular 
because  it  put  its  devotees  to  incon¬ 
venience.  Those  who  still  clung  to 
animistic  beliefs  were  already  prepared 
to  see  a  soul  in  the  flickering  fire,  the 
rushing  water,  the  growing  blade.  We 
all  have  odds  and  ends  of  animism; 
did  not  Coventry  Patmore  say:  “There 
is  something  human  in  a  tree?’’  W’ith 
more  detail  the  Jaina  observes  that 
trees  and  plants  are  born  and  grow 
old;  they  distinguish  the  seasons,  they 
turn  toward  the  sun,  the  seed  grows 
up,  “the  Asoka  buds  and  blossoms 
when  touched  by  a  fair  girl’s  feet’’ — 
how,  then,  shall  we  deny  all  knowledge 
to  them?  Once  and  once  only  I  have 
noticed  it  given  as  a  reason  for  sparing 
trees  and  plants  that  they  may  contain 
the  transmigrated  soul  of  a  man. 

Even  in  the  case  of  animals,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transmigration  is  rarely  ad¬ 
duced  as  the  reason  for  not  killing 
them,  though  it  is  fully  accepted  by 
Jainas  in  common  with  all  the  Indian 
sects  sprung  from  Brahmanism,  by 
which  it  was  started.  Coming  to  the 
Indian  views  of  animals  from  those 
which  antiquity  represented  as  the 
preaching  of  Pythagoras  we  expect  to 
see  this  argument  put  forward  at  every 
turn,  but  it  is  not  In  Jaina  writings 
the  incentive  is  humanity:  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by.  It  is 
true  that  as  an  aid  to  this  incentive, 
the  cruel  are  threatened  with  the  most 
awful  punishments.  In  Indian  sacred 
writings  one  is  wearied  by  the  nice 
balance  constantly  drawn  between 
every  deed  and  its  consequences  to  the 
doer  for  a  subsequent  millennium.  In 
medieval  monkish  legends  we  find  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  device  for  keeping  the 
adept  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  wher¬ 
ever  we  find  it,  we  sigh  for  the  spon¬ 
taneous  emotion  of  pity  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  who  never  reflected  “If  I  do 
not  get  off  my  ass  and  go  to  help  that 
Jew,  how  very  bad  it  will  be  for  my 
Karman!’’ 

We  ought  not  to  forget  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  rewards  and  punishments 
have  not  the  same  meaning  to  the  In¬ 
dian  as  to  us:  they  are  not  extraneous 
prizes  or  penalties,  but  the  working  out 
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of  a  mathematical  problem  which  we 
both  set  and  solve  for  ourselves.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  our  evil  acts:  they  are 
debts  which  must  be  paid,  thoug'h  we 
may  set  about  performing  good  acts 
which  will  make  our  future  happiness 
exceed  our  future  misery  in  time  and 
extent. 

The  highest  good  comes  of  istelf, 
automatically,  to  him  who  merits  it, 
as  is  illustrated  with  great  beauty  in 
the  Jaina  story  of  the  White  Lotus. 
This  flower,  the  symbol  of  perfection, 
bloomed  in  the  center  of  a  pool  and 
was  descried  by  many  who  made 
violent  efforts  to  reach  it,  but  they 
were  all  set  fast  in  the  mud.  Then 
came  a  holy  ascetic,  who  stood  motion¬ 
less  on  the  bank.  “O  White  Lotus, 
fly  up!”  he  said,  and  the  White  Lotus 
flew  to  his  breast.  Even  among  Indian 
sects,  which  all  abound  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  the  Jainas  are  remarkable 
for  their  wealth  of  moral  tales  and 
apothegms.  As  is  well  known,  they 
possess  a  parable  called  “The  Three 
Merchants,”  closely  resembling  the 
parable  of  the  Talents  as  told  by  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke,  and  still  more  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  version  given  in  the 
so-called  “Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.”  , 

The  theory  of  Karman  suggests  sev¬ 
eral  modern  scientific  speculations, 
such  as  the  idea  that  the  brain  retains 
an  ineffaceable  print  of  every  impres¬ 
sion  received  by  it,  and  again,  the  ex¬ 
treme  view  of  heredity,  which  makes 
the  individual  the  moral  and  physical 
slave  of  former  generations.  It  is  a 
theory  which  has  the  advantage  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  many  riddles.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  existence  of  wild  beasts. 
No  Jaina  or  Buddhist  would  accept  the 
postulate  of  their  Intentional  creation 
by  a  beneficent  deity  with  which 
Blake’s  wonderful  lines  have  made  us 
familiar,  though  it  is  not,  of  course. 
Implied  In  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  story, 
in  which  the  kings  of  the  desert  are 
represented  as  Innocent  and  tame  until 
man’s  disobedience  brought  war  into 
the  earth.  To  the  Jaina  the  tiger  is 
an  ex-man  of  cruel  propensities,  which 


is  hard  on  the  tiger,  but  it  gives  a  lucid 
explanation  of  his  raison  d’etre. 

Different  sects  have  slightly  varying 
opinions  about  the  nature  of  the  Kar¬ 
man:  the  Jainas  see  in  this  receptacla 
of  good  and  evil  deeds  a  material, 
though  supersenual,  reality  with  a 
physical  basis.  Each  individual  con¬ 
sists  of  five  parts:  the  visible  body,  the 
vital  energy  thought  to  consist  of  fire, 
or,  as  we  might  say,  of  electricity,  the 
Karman  and  two  subliminal  selves 
which  appear  to  be  only  latent  in  most 
persons,  but  by  which,  when  called  into 
activity,  the  individual  can  transform 
himself,  travel  to  distances  and  do 
other  unusual  things.  ITiat  each  man 
is  provided  with  a  wraith  or  double  is  an 
old  and  widely  spread  belief,  of  which 
the  ’•angel”  of  St.  Peter  is  one  mani¬ 
festation,  and  perhaps  the  “angels  of 
the  children”  who  are  always  in  the 
presence  of  God  may  also  belong  to  this 
order  and  not  to  the  order  of  “guardian 
angels.”  But  in  these  cases  the  double 
does  not  seem  to  be  commanded  by  its 
pair:  it  seems  to  move  like  an  uncon¬ 
scious,  wandering  photograph  of  him. 

The  Jainas  have  the  same  word  for 
the  soul  and  for  life:  giva,  and  this 
name  they  bestow  on  the  whole  range 
of  things  which  they  consider  as  living: 
the  elements,  seeds,  plants,  animals, 
men,  gods.  One  would  think  that  the 
sense  of  personal  identity  would  be¬ 
come  vague  in  the  contemplation  of 
voyages  over  so  vast  a  sea  of  being, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  identity  is 
the  one  thing  about  which  the  indi- 
\idual  seems  perfectly  sure.  We  have 
frequently  such  utterances  as;  “My 
own  self  is  the  doer  and  the  undoer  of 
misery  and  happiness;  my  own  self  is 
friend  and  foe.”  A  sort  of  void  seems 
spread  round  the  individual  which  even 
family  affection,  very  strong  though  it 
has  always  been  In  India,  is  powerless 
to  bridge.  A  lovely  testimony  to  this 
affection,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
avowal  of  its  unavailingness,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  one  single  exception  to  the 
Jaina  law  that  the  wholly  virtuous  man 
must  desire  nothing,  not  even  Nirvana 
must  he  desire,  much  less  earthly  love 
or  friendship.  But  he  may  desire  to 
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take  upon  him  the  painful  illness  of 
one  of  his  dear  kindred.  It  is  added 
sadly,  however,  that  never  has  such  a 
desire  been  fulfilled,  for  one  man  can¬ 
not  take  upon  him  the  pains  of  another, 
neither  can  he  feel  what  another  feels. 

“Man  is  bom  alone,  he  dies  alone,  he 
falls  aUone,  he  rises  alone.  His  pas¬ 
sions,  consciousness,  intellect,  percep¬ 
tions  and  impressions  belong  to  him 
exclusively.  Another  cannot  save  him 
or  help  him.  He  grows  old,  his  hair 
turns  w'hite,  even  this  dear  body  he 
must  relinquish — none  can  stay  the 
hour,” 

Again  it  is  written: 

“Man!  thou  art  thy  own  friend,  why 
wishest  thou  for  a  friend  beyond  thy¬ 
self?” 

The  isolation  of  the  soul  with  its 
paramount  importance  to  its  owner 
(that  is  to  say,  to  itself)  makes  it  oblig¬ 
atory  to  pursue  its  interests  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  most  sacred  affec¬ 
tions.  The  Pagan,  the  Jew,  the  Mos¬ 
lem  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
yield  assent  to  this  doctrine,  but  it 
meets  us  continually  in  Catholic  hagi- 
ology;  for  instance,  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  told  Madame  de  Chantal  that  she 
ought,  if  needful,  to  walk  into  the 
cloister  over  the  dead  body  of  her  son. 
So  in  a  Jaina  story,  father,  mother, 
wife,  child,  sister,  brother,  try  in  vain 
to  wrest  a  holy  young  man  from  bis 
resolve  to  leave  them.  In  vain  the  old 
people  say:  “We  will  do  all  the  work 
if  you  will  only  come  home;  come, 
child!  We  will  pay  your  debts;  you 
need  not  stay  longer  than  you  like — 
only  come  home!”  The  quite  admirable 
young  man  (who  sets  one  furiously 
wishing  for  a  stout  birch  rod)  proceeds 
on  his  way  unmoved.  But  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  “At  such  appeals  the  weak 
break  down  like  old,  worn-out  oxen 
going  up  hill.”  We  prefer  the  weak. 

Who  was  the  first  anchorite?  Per¬ 
haps  in  very  early  states  of  society  a 
few  individuals  got  lost  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  or  forest,  where  they  lived  on 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  then,  after  a  long 
time,  some  of  them  were  re-discovered, 
and,  because  they  seemed  so  strange 
and  mysterious  after  their  long  seclu¬ 


sion,  they  were  credited  with  super¬ 
natural  gifts.  Animals  do  not  go  away 
alone  except  in  the  rare  case  of  being 
seized  with  mania,  or  in  the  universal 
case  of  feeling  the  appToach  of  death. 
The  origin  of  hermits  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  explained  by  analogy  with 
animals. 

One  can  conceive  that  a  hermit’s  life 
may  have  great  attractions,  but  scarce¬ 
ly  that  of  a  Jaina  hermit,  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  employ  his  leisure  in  the 
most  painful  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
Tliough  other-worldly  advantages  form 
the  great  object  which  spurs  men  to 
choose  such  a  lot  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  sort  of  life  is  held  to  confer 
powers  which  are  by  no  means  other¬ 
worldly.  By  it  the  Brahman  becomes 
superior  to  caste,  being  incapable  of 
pollution:  if  he  wished  he  could  drink 
after  the  most  miserable  Western  had 
touched  the  cup. 

The  theory  of  asceticism  is  very 
much  alike  everywhere,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculties  claimed  by  the  Jainas 
for  their  holy  men  are  the  portion, 
more  or  less,  of  the  Indian  holy  man 
in  general.  These  faculties  may  be 
briefly  described  as  an  abnormal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  subliminal  self,  but 
that  is  not  an  adequate  account  of  the 
vastness  of  their  range.  One  feels  often 
inclined  to  ask — ^without  granting 
revelation  or,  indeed,  the  existence  of 
an  omniscient  being  who  could  give  it 
— how  does  the  Buddhist  of  Jaina 
acquire  perfect  certainty  that  he  knows 
all  about  his  own  and  man’s  destiny? 
The  question  of  authority  is  of  primary 
importance  in  aJll  religions:  in  what 
way  does  Buddhist  or  Jaina  solve  it? 
It  is  evident  that  scepticism  based  on 
this  very  ground  does  sometimes 
harass  the  soul  of  the  Jaina  novice: 
“The  weak,”  we  are  told,  “when  bitten 
by  a  snarling  dog  or  annoyed  by  flies 
and  gnats,  will  begin  to  say:  ‘I  have 
not  seen  the  next  world,  all  may  end 
with  death.’  ’’  It  startles  one  to  hear 
.•■rom  the  mouth  of  the  devil’s  advocate 
in  an  ancient  Eastern  homily  a  cry  so 
modern,  so  Western: 

“Death  means  heaven,  he  longs  to  re¬ 
ceive  It, 

nut  wh.at  shall  I  do  if  I  don't  believe  It?” 
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Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s  questioner  found 
none  to  answer  him,  but  the  Jaina  has 
an  answer  which,  if  accepted,  must 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  super¬ 
latively  virtuous  Individual  possesses 
an  effortless  certainty  about  the  secrets 
of  life.  In  a  state  superinduced  by 
means  which,  though  arduous,  are  at 
the  disposal  of  all,  the  soul  can  view 
itself,  read  its  history,  past,  present 
and  to  come,  know  the  souls  of  others, 
remember  what  happened  in  former 
births,  understand  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  universe.  Here  Is  nothing 
miraculous:  a  veil  is  lifted,  and  hidden 
things  become  plain.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
who  had  cataract  in  both  eyes  under¬ 
went  a  successful  operation — after 
which  he  sees. 

The  supersensual  perception  of  Jaina, 
or  Joghi,  or  Guru,  is  much  akin  to  the 
“infused  knowledge”  ascribed  to  the 
saints  of  the  Thebaid.  He  knows — be¬ 
cause  he  knows.  By  the  devout,  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  these  persons 
is  accepted  as  readily  as  we  should  ac¬ 
cept  information  about  radium  from  a 
qualified  scientific  man.  The  most 
confident  of  all  that  the  information  is 
true  is  he  who  gives  it:  fraud  must  be 
dismissed  finally  as  the  key  to  any  such 
phenomenon. 

The  Indian  mind  has  grasped  a  great 
Idea  in  referring  what  we  call  spirit  to 
fixed  laws  no  less  than  what  we  call 
matter.  But  in  spirit  it  sees  a  force 
infinitely  exceeding  the  force  of  matter. 
"The  holy  monk,”  say  the  Jaina  scrip¬ 
tures,  “might  reduce  millions  to  ashes 
by  the  fire  of  his  wrath.”  Besides  such 
tremendous  powers  as  these  he  has  all 
the  minor  accomplishments  of  the 
spiritualist  or  hypnotist:  thought-read¬ 
ing,  levitation,  clairvoyance,  etc.,  and 
he  can  always  tame  wild  beasts.  He  is 
under  strict  obligations  to  use  his  pow¬ 
ers  with  discretion.  It  is  not  right  to 
make  profit  out  of  them:  that  man  is 
anathema  who  lives  by  divination  from 
dreams,  diagrams,  sticks,  bodily 
changes,  the  cries  of  animals. 

The  Jainas  denounce  magic  not  less 
strongly  than  the  other  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  East.  This  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  the  reasons  are  lacking  which  are 


commonly  held  to  explain  the  worlu- 
wide  prejudice  against  magic:  the 
Jainas  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits,  nor  can  their  dislike  of 
it  be  attributed  to  the  professional 
jealousy  of  priests  in  regard  to  rival 
thaumaturgists.  For  the  Jaina  the 
power  of  magic-working  lies  in  every 
one,  and  those  who  have  developed 
their  other  spiritual  powers  have  also 
this  one  at  their  command,  but  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  is  an  enormous  sin. 
There  is  a  weird  story  showing  what 
infamies  a  magic-working  “ascetic” 
may  perpetrate.  A  monk  carried  off, 
by  magical  arts,  all  the  women  he  met, 
till  the  king  of  that  country  trapped 
him  in  a  hollow  tree  and  had  him  put 
to  death.  The  women  were  set  free  and 
returned  to  their  husbands,  except  one, 
who  refused  to  go  back  because  she 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her 
seducer.  A  very  wise  man  suggested 
that  the  monk’s  bones  should  be 
pounded  and  mixed  with  milk,  and  then 
given  to  the  woman  to  drink:  this  was 
done  and  she  was  cured  of  her  passion. 

Over  the  whole  East,  the  report  that 
some  one  was  working  miracles,  even 
the  most  beneficent,  raised  both  sus- 
nicion  and  Jealousy.  This  was  Why 
secrecy  was  recommended  about  all 
such  acts. 

How  far  the  belief  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  gifts  of  the  ascetic  rests  on  hal¬ 
lucination,  and  how  far  men  in  an  arti¬ 
ficially-created  abnormal  condition  can 
do  things  of  which  hypnotic  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  but  the  outer  edge,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  inquire.  The  Jaina 
monks  are  said  sometimes  to  fast  for 
four  days,  and  no  doubt  the  stimulus 
of  starvation  (especially  when  the 
brain  has  not  been  weakened  by  long 
disease)  produces  an  ecstatic  state 
which  men  have  everywhere  supposed 
to  indicate  religious  perfection.  This 
may  be  observed  even  in  birds,  which, 
from  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  die 
of  starvation:  I  had  a  canary  that  sang 
for  days  before  it  died  a  sweet  inces¬ 
sant  song,  the  like  of  which  I  never 
heard:  it  seemed  not  earthly. 

The  best  side  in  Eastern  religion  is 
not  their  thaumaturgy  but  the  steady 
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efhical  tendeocy  which  pushes  itself 
up  out  of  the  jungle  of  extravagance 
and  self-delusion.  Though  we  may  not 
have  much  sympathy  with  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  “houseless”  saint,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  the  moral  elevation  of 
such  a  picture  of  him  as  is  drawn  in 
the  Jaina  conversion  story  of  “The 
True  Sacrifice.” 

A  holy  man,  born  in  the  highest 
Brahmanical  caste,  but  who  had  found 
wisdom  in  Jaina  vows,  went  on  a  long 
journey  and  walked  and  walked  till  he 
came  to  Benares,  where  he  found  a 
very  learned  Brahman  who  was  deeply 
versed  in  astronomy  and  in  the  Vedas. 
When  the  “Houseless”  arrived,  the 
priest  was  about  to  offer  up  sacrifice, 
and  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed  at  such  a  moment,  he  told 
him  rudely  to  go  away — he  would  have 
no  beggars  there.  The  holy  man  was 
not  angry;  he  had  not  come  to  extort 
food  or  water,  but  from  the  pure  desire 
to  save  souls.  He  quietly  told  the  priest 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  essence 
of  the  Vedas,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
sacrifice,  of  the  government  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  There  must  have  been 
a  peculiar  effluence  of  sanctity  flowing 
from  the  “Houseless”  as  the  priest 
took  his  rebukes  with  meekness,  and 
merely  asked  for  enlightenment.  Then 
the  seer  delivered  his  message. 

It  is  not  the  tonsure  that  makes  the 
priest  or  repetition  of  the  sacred  syl¬ 
lable  om  that  makes  the  saint.  It  is 
not  by  dwelling  in  woods  or  by  wearing 
clothes  of  bark  or  grass  that  salvation 
may  be  reached.  E}quanimity,  chastity, 
knowledge  and  penance  are  the  ways  to 
holiness.  His  actions  alone  color  a 
man’s  soul:  as  his  works  are,  so  is  he. 
Persuaded  of  the  truth,  the  priest  ad¬ 
dressed  the  “Houseless”  as  the  truest 
of  sacrificers,  the  most  learned  of  all 
who  know  the  Vedas,  the  inspired  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Brabmanahood,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  his  alms.  But  the  men¬ 
dicant  refused:  he  only  conjured  the 
priest  out  of  pity  for  his  own  soul  to 
join  the  order  of  the  “Houseless.” 
After  having  been  rightly  schooled  in 
Jaina  precepts,  the  Brahman  followed 


his  advice,  and  in  due  time  he  became 
a  very  great  saint,  like  his  instructor. 

As  the  Jaina  scriptures  are  in  effect 
a  manual  of  discipline  for  monks,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  severe  on 
womankind.  Not  that  a  woman’s  soul 
is  worth  less  than  a  man’s,  or,  rather, 
since  spirit  is  sexless,  the  distinction 
does  not  exist.  A  woman  may  be  as 
good  a  saint  as  a  man;  a  nun  may  be 
as  meritorious  as  a  monk.  The  identity 
of  mysticism  independent  of  creed  was 
never  more  apparent  than  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  saying  of  a  Jaina  nun:  “As  a 
bird  dislikes  the  cage,  so  do  I  dislike 
the  world,”  which  might  have  been  ut¬ 
tered  by  any  of  the  self-consumed 
spirits  of  the  Latin  church  from  St. 
Teresa  downward.  I  have  never  come 
across  an  allusion  to  being  born  again 
as  a  woman  as  a  punishment. 

But  though  the  fullest  potentiality 
of  merit  is  allowed  to  woman  in  the 
abstract,  the  Eternal  Feminine  is 
looked  upon  In  the  concrete  as  man’s 
worst  snare.  “Women  are  the  greatest 
temptation  in  the  world.”  The  Jaina 
books  are  Counsels  of  Perfection  and 
not  a  Decalogue  framed  for  common 
humanity:  they  give  one  the  idea  of 
being  intended  for  preternaturally  good 
people,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  the  dread¬ 
ful  snares  and  temptations  for  which 
women  are  answerable:  instead  of  a 
Venusberg  we  are  shown — the  domestic 
hearth! 

The  story  in  question  might  be  called 
“The  Woes  of  the  Model  Husband!” 
A  girl  who  vowed  that  she  would  do 
anything  rather  than  be  parted  from 
the  dear  object  of  her  affections,  has 
no  sooner  settled  the  matter  once  for 
all  by  marriage  than  she  begins  to 
scold  and  trample  on  the  poor  man’s 
head.  Her  spouse  is  sent  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  errands,  not  one  moment  can  he 
call  his  own.  Countless  are  the  lady’s 
wants,  and  her  commands  keep  pace 
with  them: 

“Do  look  for  the  bodkin;  go  and  get 
some  fruit;  bring  wood  to  cook  the  vege¬ 
tables;  why  don’t  you  come  and  rub  my 
back  Instead  of  standing  there  doing 
nothing?  Are  my  clothes  all  right? 
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Where  is  the  scent-bottle?  I  want  the 
hairdresser.  Where  is  my  basket  to 
put  my  things  in?  And  my  trinkets? 
There,  I  want  my  shoes  and  my  um¬ 
brella.  Bring  me  my  comb  and  the 
ribbon  to  tie  up  my  hair.  Get  the 
looking-glass  and  a  toothbrush.  1 
must  have  a  needle  and  thread.  You 
really  ought  to  look  alter  the  stores, 
the  rainy  season  will  be  here  in  no 
time.” 

These  and  many  more  are  the  young 
wife's  behests,  the  appalling  list  of 
which  might  well  intimidate  those 
about  to  marry,  but  there  is  worse  to 
come.  When  “the  joy  of  their  lives,  the 
crown  of  their  wedded  bliss”  arrives  in 
the  shape  of  a  baby,  it  is  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  who  is  set  to  mind  it; 
he  has  to  get  up  in  the  night  to  sing 
lullabies  to  it  “just  as  if  he  were  a 
nursemaid,”  and  ashamed  though  he  is 
of  such  a  humiliation,  be  is  actually 
put  to  wash  the  baby  linen!  “All  this 
has  been  done  by  many  men  who  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure  have  stooped  so 
low;  they  become  the  equals  of  slaves, 
animals,  beasts  of  burden,  mere  no¬ 
bodies.” 

Would  not  most  readers  take  this  for 
a  quotation  from  one  of  Ibsen’s  plays 
rather  than  from  a  sacred  volume 
which  was  composed  a  considerable 
time  before  the  beginning  of  our  era? 

The  Indian  pessimist  is  withheld 
from  suicide  by  the  dread  of  a  worse 
existence  beyond  the  pyre.  He  is  the 
coward  of  conscience  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  weary  Occidental,  be¬ 
cause  his  sense  of  the  unseen  is  so 
much  stronger.  In  the  Jaina  system, 
however,  suicide  is  permitted  under 
certain  circumstances.  After  twelve 
years  of  rigorous  penance  a  man  is 
allowed  the  supreme  favor  of  “a  re¬ 
ligious  death” — in  other  words,  he  may 
commit  suicide  by  starvation.  This  is 
called  Itvara.  The  Indian  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  dying  when 
he  pleases  without  the  assistance  of 
starvation  which  is  possessed  by  some 
of  the  higher  savage  races. 

The  soul  may  be  reborn  in  any 
earthly  form  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  but  there  are  other  possibili¬ 


ties  before  it  when  it  leaves  its  mortal 
coil.  Those  who  are  very  bad,  too  bad 
to  disgrace  the  earth  again — above  all, 
the  cruel — are  consigned  to  an  Inferno 
more  awful  than  Dante’s,  though  not 
without  points  of  striking  resemblance 
to  it.  The  very  good  who  abounded  in 
charity  and  in  truth,  but  who  yet  lived 
in  the  world  the  life  of  the  world,  be¬ 
come  gods,  glorified  beings  enjoying  a 
great  measure  of  happiness  and  power, 
but  not  eternal.  Far  beyond  the  joys 
of  this  heaven,  which  are  still  think¬ 
able,  is  tbe  unthinkable  bliss  of  the 
Perfect,  of  the  Conquerors,  of  the 
Changeless.  The  human  mind  could 
not  adjust  the  idea  of  evolution  more 
scientifically  to  the  soul's  destiny. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
number  of  men  who  become  even  gods 
is  very  small.  A  great  deal  is  achieved 
if  a  man  is  simply  born  again  as  a  man, 
for  though  Jaina  and  Buddhist  think 
that  man’s  lot  is  wretched  (or,  at  least, 
that  it  ought  to  be  when  we  consider 
its  inherent  evils),  yet  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered  that  they  think  the 
life  of  beasts  far  more  wretched.  Leo¬ 
pardi’s  “Song  of  the  Nomadic  Shepherd 
in  Asia,”  in  which  he  makes  the  world- 
weary  shepherd  envy  the  fate  of  his 
.sheep,  is  steeped  in  Western  not  in 
Eastern  pessimism:  only  in  the  last 
lines,  which  really  contradict  the  rest, 
we  find  the  true  Eastern  note: 

“Perchance  In  every  form 

That  Nature  may  on  everything  bestow 

The  day  of  birth  brings  everlasting  woe." 

The  Indian  seems  never  to  be  struck 
by  what  to  us  seems  (perhaps  in  error, 
but  I  hope  not)  the  inconscient  joy  of 
creatures,  nor  yet  by  that  of  children. 
He  is  constantly  sure  that  all  creation 
groanetb  and  travaileth.  Nothing  is 
young  in  Asia,  all  is  very  old.  Every 
one  is  tired.  In  our  minds  thoughtless 
joy  is  connected  with  innocency,  and  in 
these  Indian  creeds  there  is  no  inno¬ 
cency  as  there  is  no  effortless  All- 
Good.  Perfection  is  the  result  of  labor. 
No  other  religious  teacher  spoke  of 
little  children  as  Christ  did — Christ, 
whose  incomprehensible  followers  were 
one  day  to  consign  the  larger  part  of 
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them,  as  a  favor,  “to  the  easiest  room 
in  hell.”  Ardently  as  children  are  de¬ 
sired  and  lovingly  as  they  are  treated 
in  the  East,  something  essential  to  the 
charm  of  childhood  eludes  the  Oriental 
perception  of  it. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  those  Indian 
communities  which  concern  themselves 
most  about  animals,  they  are  very 
rarely  shown  in  an  attractive  light. 
The  horse,  almost  alone.  Is  spoken  of 
with  genuine  admiration;  for  instance, 
there  is  this  simile:  ‘'As  the  trained 
Kamboga  steed  whom  no  noise  fright¬ 
ens,  exceeds  all  other  horses  in  speed, 
so  a  very  learned  monk  is  superior  to 
all  others.”  An  elephant  is  extolled  for 
having  knelt  down  before  a  holy 
recluse,  though  only  newly  tamed,  and 
we  hear  that  Mahavira’s  words  were 
understood  by  all  animals.  Folk-lore 
tells  much  that  scriptures  do  not  tell, 
and  if  we  had  a  collection  of  Jaina 
folk-lore  we  should  find,  no  doubt,  rec¬ 
ords  of  charming  friendships  between 
beasts  and  saints,  but  in  the  Jaina 
sacred  books  pity,  not  love,  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  show'n  toward  animals. 

As  a  rule,  Indian  philosophical 
writers  shirk  the  question  of  how  far 
the  soul  which  was  and  may  be  again 
a  man’s  retains  its  consciousness  dur¬ 
ing  its  residence  in  lower  forms.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  answer,  were  it  given,  would 
be:  “Not  very  far,”  but  the  higher 
animals  are  credited  with  a  fuller  share 
of  reflection  than  in  the  West.  Hence 
it  is  preferable  to  assume  the  shape  of 
one  of  the  higher  than  of  one  of  the 
lower  organisms,  but  still  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  reborn  as  the  lowest  of  men 
than  as  the  highest  of  animals. 

If  it  is  something  to  be  reborn  as  a 
man  at  all,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  be  re¬ 
born  as  a  fortunate  man,  healthy, 
wealthy  and  surrounded  by  troops  of 
friends:  at  least,  to  the  simple-minded 
such  a  prospect  must  appear  to  hold 
out  a  very  splendid  hope.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  what  good  care  the  framers  of  the 
intensely  ascetic  Jaina  faith  took  of 
people  who  could  not  pretend  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  the  elect.  The  mere 
“householder”  (so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  more  admirable  “House¬ 


less”)  has  the  promise  of  an  ample 
recompense  if  he  is  only  truthful,  and 
humane,  and  liberal  in  alms-giving  and 
temple-building.  He  may  win  very 
great  promotion  on  earth  or  even  a 
place  in  the  Jaina  heaven,  the  abode 
of  light,  where  happy  beings  live  long 
and  enjoy  great  power  and  energy,  and 
never  grow  old. 

Such  a  state  agrees  with  the  logical 
evolution  of  a  virtuous  but  still  this- 
worldly  man.  Could  he  aspire  sincerely 
to  a  more  spiritual  state,  and  can  the 
soul  outsoar  its  own  aspirations?  The 
Jaina  heaven  Is  not  eternal,  but  does 
every  one  wish  for  eternity?  Most 
people  wish  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
tolerable  freedom  from  care  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  If  they  knew  for 
certain  that  they  were  going  to  enjoy 
one  thousand  years  of  heaven,  they 
would  not  think  much  of  what  would 
happen  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

There  remain  the  pure  and  separated 
spirits  who  in  this  present  life  have 
climbed  beyond  the  plane  of  mortality. 
They  are  in  the  world,  not  of  it,  and 
they,  indeed,  “have  a  glimpse  of  In- 
comprehensibles:  and,  thoughts  of 
things,  which  thoughts  but  tenderly 
touch.”  For  these,  the  Jaina,  like  the 
Buddhist,  keeps  Nirvana. 

The  extreme  reticence  of  Buddha  and 
even  of  Buddhist  commentators  on  the 
inner  significance  of  this  word — mean¬ 
ing  literally  “liberation” — is  not  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Jainas,  though  it  must 
not  be  Inferred  that  there  was  any 
doctrinal  difference  in  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  the  two  sects.  The  Jainas 
show  a  great  anxiety  to  tell  what  Nir¬ 
vana  is;  if  they  fall  it  is  because  it 
baffles  all  description.  They  repudiate 
the  idea  that  it  signified  annihilation, 
but  admit  that  the  subject  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  the  thinkable.  “The  liber¬ 
ated  soul  perceives  and  knows,  but 
there  is  no  analogy  by  which  to  de¬ 
scribe  it — without  body,  rebirth,  sex, 
dimensions.”  We  think  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  lines  in  the  “Helena”  of  Euripides: 

.  .  .  the  mind 

Of  the  dead  lives  not  but  Immortal  sense 

When  to  Immortal  ether  gone,  possesses; 

lines  which  like  not  a  few  others  in 
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Euripides,  seem  to  reflect  a  light  not 
cast  from  Grecian  skies. 

Like  every  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
life-soul  (giva).  Nirvana  is  governed  by 
an  immutable  law  of  evolution.  When 
all  the  dross  is  eliminated  only  pure 
spirit  is  left:  a  distilled  essence  not 
only  indestructible,  for  spirit  is  always 
indestructible,  but  also  changeless. 
All  the  rest  dies,  which  means  that  it 
changes,  that  it  is  reborn:  this  part 
can  die  no  more,  and  hence  can  be 
born  no  more.  It  has  gained  the  liberty 
of  which  the  soul  goes  seeking  in  the 
Dantesque  sense.  It  has  gained  safety, 
rest,  i>eace. 

How  familiar  the  words  sound!  Here 
am  I  in  Asia,  and  I  could  dream  my¬ 
self  back  under  the  roof  of  the  village 
church  where  generations  of  simple 
foilk  had  sought  a  rest-cure  for  their 
minds:  where  I,  too,  first  listened  to 
those  words  safety,  rest,  peace,  with 
the  strange  homesickness  they  awaken 
in  young  children  or  in  the  very  old 
who  have  preserved  their  childhood’s 
faith.  There  are  words  that,  by  col¬ 
lecting  round  them  inarticulate  long¬ 
ings  and  indefinite  associations,  finally 
leave  the  order  of  language  and  enter 
that  of  music;  they  evoke  an  emotion, 
not  an  idea.  The  emotions  which  sway 
the  human  heart  are  few,  and  they  are 
very  much  alike.  The  se^f-same  word- 
music  transports  the  English  child  to 
the  happy  land,  far,  far  away,  and  the 
Indian  mystic  to  Nirvana. 

Almost  everything  which  the  Jainas 
say  of  Nirvana  might  have  been  said  by 
any  follower  of  any  spiritual  religion 
who  attempted  to  suggest  a  place  of 
final  beatitude.  “There  is  a  safe  place 
in  view  of  all,  but  hard  to  approach, 
where  there  is  no  old  age,  nor  death, 
nor  pain,  nor  disease.  This  place  which 
is  in  view  of  ail  is  called  Nirvana  or 
freedom  from  pain,  or  it  is  called  per¬ 
fection;  it  is  the  safe,  happy,  quiet 
place.  It  is  the  eternal  haven  which  is 
in  view  of  all,  but  is  difficult  of  ap¬ 
proach.’’ 

Nirvana  is  the  getting-well  of  the 
souS.  “He  will  put  away  all  the  misery 
which  always  afflicts  mankind;  as  it 
were,  recovered  from  a  long  illness,  he 


becomes  infinitely  happy  and  obtains 
the  final  aim.” 

We  are  told  that  the  Buddhas  that 
were  and  the  Buddhas  that  will  be, 
have  peace  for  their  foundation,  even 
as  all  things  have  the  earth  for  their 
foundation.  (The  term  Buddha  or  “En¬ 
lightened”  is  used  by  Jainas  as  well  as 
by  Buddhists  for  super-excellent 
beings.) 

Nirvana  may  or  rather  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  before  the  death  of  the  visible 
body:  it  must  be  obtained  by  the  liv¬ 
ing  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  dead. 
Detachment  from  the  world,  self-denial, 
selflessness,  help  the  soul  on  its  way, 
but  the  two  moral  qualities  which  are 
absolutely  essential  are  kindness  and 
veracity.  Ruth  and  truth  are  written 
over  the  portals  of  eternity.  “He 
should  cease  to  Injure  living  things 
whether  they  move  or  not,  on  high,  be¬ 
low  or  on  earth,  for  this  has  been 
called  Nirvana,  which  consists  in 
peace.”  “A  sage  setting  out  for  Nir¬ 
vana  should  not  speak  untruth:  this 
rule  comprises  Nirvana  and  the  whole 
of  carefulness.” 

If  a  novice  does  anything  wrong,  he 
should  never  deny  it:  if  he  has  not 
done  it  he  should  say.  “I  have  not 
done  it.”  A  lie  must  never  be  told — 
“not  even  in  jest  or  in  anger.”  Were 
there  nothing  else  of  good  in  Jaina 
discipline  this  devotion  to  truth  would 
place  it  high  on  mankind’s  mountain. 

The  law  of  Ahimsa,  “nonkilling,” 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  both  Buddhist  and  Jaina,  is 
not  only  far  more  rigidly  observed  by 
the  Jaina,  but  also  invested  by  him 
with  a  greater  positive  as  well  as  rela¬ 
tive  value.  One  might  say  that  with 
the  Buddhists  it  is  more  a  philosophic 
deduction,  with  the  Jainas  more  a 
moral  necessity.  The  position  of  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  this  matter  of  Ahimsa  is  one 
of  compromise. 

There  never  was  a  Buddhist  who  did 
not  think  cruelty  to  animals  an  abom- 
inahfle  sin,  there  is  no  compromise  on 
that  point,  but,  in  respect  to  animal 
food,  the  usual  Buddhist  layman  is  not 
really  more  strict  than  any  very 
humane  person  in  the  West;  he  abjures 
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sport,  he  will  not  kill  animals  himself, 
but  be  does  not  refuse  to  eat  meat  if 
it  is  set  before  him.  The  Buddhists 
declare  that  the  Lord  Buddha  was 
prayed  to  forbid  animal  food  abso¬ 
lutely,  but  he  would  not.  It  is  argued 
that  in  the  flesh  itself,  when  the  life 
is  gone  from  it,  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  sacred:  therefore  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  sustain  life  on  it.  Your 
servants  may  buy  meat  ready  for  sale 
in  the  market:  it  would  be  there  just 
the  same  if  you  did  not  send  to  buy  it, 
but  you  ought  not  to  tell  them  to  give 
an  order  for  some  sort  of  meat  which 
is  not  on  sale;  still  less  should  you 
incite  people  to  snare  or  shoot  wild 
animals  for  your  table. 

The  Buddhists  of  to-day  say  with 
the  opponents  to  vegetarianism  in 
Europe,  that  total  abstention  from  the 
flesh  of  animals  would  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  chief  part  of  them; 
though  it  might  be  answered  that  sheep 
would  still  be  wanted  for  their  wool, 
goats  and  cows  for  their  milk,  oxen  for 
ploughing.  But  a  harder  question  is, 
what  would  happen  to  these  animals 
when  they  grew  old?  The  Jainas  seek 
to  settle  this  crux  by  building  hospitals 
for  them,  but  the  result  has  been  in¬ 
differently  encouraging. 

In  Siam  even  monks  are  allowed  ani¬ 
mal  food  within  certain  limits,  but  as  a 
rule  what  I  have  said  of  the  Buddhist 
view  of  Ahimsa  does  not  apply  to  the 
religious,  who  leans  to  the  strictest 
Jaina  principle  of  having  nothing  to 
do  with  shedding  blood  on  any  pre¬ 
tence.  The  Buddhist  monks  in  China 
teach  the  virtue  of  “fang  sheng”  (“life¬ 
saving”)  by  object-lessons  in  the  shape 
of  tanks  built  near  the  convents  to 
which  people  bring  tortoises,  fishes  and 
snakes  to  save  them  from  death,  and 
the  monks  also  keep  homes  for  starv¬ 
ing  or  lost  animals.  Favored  European 
visitors  are  invited  to  witness  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  feeding  the  wild  birds  before  the 
morning  meal  is  served:  the  brothers 
sit  silently  at  the  refectory  table  with 
their  bowls  of  rice  and  vegetables  in 
front  of  them,  but  none  begins  to  eat 
till  one  brother  rises,  after  a  sort  of 
grace  has  been  said,  and  goes  to  tha 


door  with  a  little  rice  in  his  hands 
which  he  places  on  a  low  stone  pillar. 
All  the  birds  are  waiting  on  the  roofs 
and  fly  down  delighted  to  partake  of 
their  breakfast. 

Fra  Odoric,  the  Venetian  Fransican 
who  dictated  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  1330,  describes  a  convent  scene 
which  was  shown  to  him  as  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing,  so  that  when  he  went 
home  he  might  say  that  he  had  seen 
“this  strange  sight  or  novelty.”  To 
win  the  consent  of  the  monks  his 
native  friend,  who  acted  as  cicerone, 
informed  them  that  this  Raban  Fran¬ 
cos,  this  religious  “Frenchman”  (Euro¬ 
peans  were  all  “Frenchmen”)  was  going 
to  the  city  of  Cambaleth  to  pray  for 
the  life  of  the  great  Can. 

Thus  recommended  he  was  admitted, 
and  the  “religious  man”  with  whom 
they  had  spoken  “took  two  great  bas- 
ketfuis  of  broken  relics  which  remained 
on  the  table  and  led  me  into  a  little 
walled  park,  the  door  whereof  he  un¬ 
locked  with  his  key,  and  there  appeared 
unto  us  a  pleasant  fair  green  plot, 
into  the  which  we  entered.  In  the  said 
green  stands  a  little  mount  in  form  of 
a  steeple,  replenished  with  fragrant 
herbs  and  fine  shady  trees.  And  while 
we  stood  there,  he  took  a  cymbal  or 
bell  and  rang  therewith,  as  they  use  to 
ring  to  dinner  or  bevoir  in  cloisters,  at 
the  sound  thereof  many  creatures  of 
divers  kinds  came  down  from  the 
mount,  some  like  apes,  some  like  cats, 
some  like  monkeys,  and  some  having 
faces  like  men.  And  while  I  stood 
beholding  of  them,  they  garnered  them¬ 
selves  together  about  him,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  4,200  of  these  creatures,  putting 
themselves  in  good  order,  before  whom 
he  set  a  platter  and  gave  them  the  said 
fragments  to  eat.  And  when  they  had 
eaten  he  rang  upon  his  cymbal  a  second 
time  and  they  all  returned  to  their 
former  places.  Then,  wondering  great¬ 
ly  at  the  matter,  I  demanded  what  kind 
of  creatures  those  might  be.  They  are 
(quoth  he)  the  souls  of  noble  men 
which  we  do  here  feed  for  the  love  of 
God  who  governeth  the  world,  and  as  a 
man  was  honorable  or  noble  in  this 
life,  so  his  soul  after  death  entereth 
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the  body  of  some  excellent  beast  or 
other,  but  the  souls  of  simple  and 
rustical  people  do  possess  the  bodies 
of  more  vile  and  brutish  creatures.” 

Odoric’s  informant  was  In  error  if 
he  really  said  that  distinctions  of  rank 
influenced  the  soul’s  destiny,  as  this  is 
no  Buddhist  doctrine.  The  charming 
description  of  the  ‘‘strange  sight  or 
novelty”  was  imitated  by  Mandeville, 
who  adds,  with  a  sympathetic  tolerance 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  him, 
that  the  monks  were  ‘‘good  religious 
men  after  their  faith  and  law.” 

That  the  stricter  was  also  the  more 
primitive  Buddhist  rule  seems  prob¬ 
able,  and  it  may  be  that  Buddha’s  al¬ 
leged  defense  of  meat-eating  was  an 
Invention  meant  to  cover  later  latltu- 
dinarianism.  Nevertheless,  Ahimsa 
was,  from  the  first,  a  more  integral 
part  of  the  Jaina  religion  than  of  the 
Buddhist.  The  true  keynote  of  either 
faith  can  be  detected  in  their  respective 
conversion  stories.  In  all  outbursts  of 
religious  revivalism  (of  which  nature 
both  Buddhism  and  Jainism  largely 
partook)  the  moment  of  conversion  is 
the  hinge  on  which  everything  turns. 

In  the  Buddhist  story,  a  young 
prince,  born  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
nursed  in  luxury  and  happily  wedded, 
sees  consecutively  a  broken-down  old 
man,  a  man  with  a  deadly  disease  and 
a  decomposing  corpse.  These  dreadful 
and  common  realities  were  brought 
home  to  his  mind  with  Intolerable 
force.  We  seem  to  hear  the  despairing 
cry  of  R.  L.  Stevenson;  ‘‘Who  would 
find  heart  to  begin  to  live  if  he  dallied 
with  the  consideration  of  death?”  We 
live  because  we  drug  ourselves  with 
the  waters  of  a  new  Lethe  which  make 
us  forget  future  as  well  as  past.  Sakya 
Muni  could  not  forget  what  he  had  seen 
or  the  lesson  which  it  taught;  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  freeing  him¬ 
self  and  others  from  being  endlessly 
subject  to  a  like  doom. 

Now  let  us  recall  the  Jaina  conver¬ 
sion  story.  The  son  of  a  powerful 
king  was  on  his  way  to  marry  a  beau¬ 
tiful  princess.  At  a  certain  place  he 
saw  a  great  many  animals  in  cages  and 
inclosures  looking  frightened  and 


miserable.  He  asked  his  charioteer  why 
all  those  animttls  which  desired  to  be 
free  and  happy  were  penned  up  in 
cages  and  inclosures?  ‘The  charioteer 
replied  that  they  were  not  to  be  pitied, 
they  were  ‘‘lucky  animals”  which  were 
to  furnish  a  feast  for  a  great  multitude 
at  His  Highness’s  wedding.  (This  is 
the  very  thing  that  an  English  poor 
man  would  have  said.)  Pull  of  com¬ 
passion,  the  future  ‘‘savior  of  the 
world”  reflected;  ‘‘If  for  my  sake  all 
these  living  creatures  are  killed,  how 
shall  I  obtain  happiness  in  another 
world?”  Then  and  there  he  renounces 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  and  he  means  it,  too.  The  poor 
little  bride,  forsaken  in  this  life,  and 
not  much  comforted  by  promised  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  next,  ‘‘not  knowing 
what  she  could  do,”  cuts  off  her  pretty 
hair  and  goes  to  a  nunnery.  In  time 
she  becomes  a  model  of  perfection,  and 
many  of  her  kindred  and  servants  are 
persuaded  by  her  to  join  the  order. 

In  this  story  the  revulsion  is  caused 
by  pity  not  by  loathing.  The  instant 
he  sees  these  poor  animals,  the  kind- 
hearted  prince  feels  sorry  for  them, 
then  comes  that  unlucky  word  ‘‘lucky’* 
which  to  the  man  of  ignorance  seems 
to  be  so  particularly  appropriate;  it  jars 
on  Mahavira’s  nerves  as  it  would  on 
the  nerves  of  any  sensitive  or  refined 
person.  Nothing  moves  men  to  tears 
or  laughter  so  surely  as  the  antithetical 
shock  of  the  incongruous.  A  rush  of 
emotion  overpowers  Mahavira;  he  will 
not  be  happy  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
misery;  he  would  become  odious  in  his 
own  sight.  So  he  renounces  all  for  the 
eternity  of  one  moment  of  self-approv¬ 
ing  joy. 

'The  Jainas  carefully  exclude  every 
excuse  for  taking  animal  life;  none 
is  valid.  Animals  must  not  be  knied 
for  offering  up  in  sacrifice,  not 
for  their  skin,  flesh,  tail  feathers, 
brush,  horns,  tusks,  sinews,  bones. 
They  must  not  be  killed  with  a  pur¬ 
pose  or  without  a  purpose.  If  we  have 
been  wounded  by  them  or  fear  to  be 
wounded  by  them,  or  if  they  eat  our 
flesh  or  drink  our  blood,  still  we  should 
not  only  bear  it,  but  also  feel  no  anger. 
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"This  is  the  quintessence  of  wisdom, 
not  to  kiN  anything  whatever:  know 
this  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion 
from  the  principle  of  reciprocity.” 

No  one  denies  that  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  the  basis  of  all  morality, 
and  by  extending  it  from  men  to  sen¬ 
tient  things,  the  Jainas  have  safe¬ 
guarded  their  doctrine  of  Ahimsa  with 
a  stronger  wall  of  defense  than  any 
built  on  the  fantastic  fear  of  devouring 
one’s  ancestors.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of 
the  Jainas  that  to  a  superstitious 
repugnance  to  taking  life  they  join  in¬ 
difference  to  causing  suffering:  in¬ 
flicting  suffering  is  hardly  distin¬ 
guished  from  inflicting  death.  “All 
breathing,  existing,  living,  sentient 
creatures  should  not  be  slain  nor 
treated  with  violence,  nor  abused,  nor 
tormented,  nor  driven  away.  This  is 
the  pure  unchangeable  law.”  "Indif¬ 
ferent  to  worldly  objects,  a  man  should 
wander  about  treating  all  the  creatures 
in  the  world  as  he  himself  would  be 
treated.” 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
Jaina  stories  is  a  little  masterpiece  of 
wit  and  wisdom  in  which  this  theory 
of  reciprocity  is  enforced.  Once  upon 
a  time  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
philosophers,  representing  a  similar 
number  of  philosophical  schools,  and 
differing  in  character,  opinions,  taste, 
undertakings  and  plans,  stood  round 
in  a  large  circle,  each  one  in  his  place. 
They  discussed  their  various  views,  and 
at  last  one  man  took  a  vessel  full  of 
red-hot  coals  which  he  held  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 


"Now  you  philosophers,”  said  he,  “just 
take  this  for  a  moment  and  hold  it  in 
your  hands.  No  trickery  if  you  please; 
you  are  not  to  hold  it  with  the  tongs 
or  to  put  the  fire  out.  Fair  and 
honest!” 

With  extreme  unanimity,  the  three 
hundred  and  six-two  drew  back  their 
hands  as  fast  as  they  could.  Then  the 
speaker  continued:  "How  is  this,  phi¬ 
losophers,  what  are  you  doing  with  your 
hands?”  “They  will  be  burnt,”  said 
the  others.  “And  what  does  it  matter 
if  they  are  burnt?”  “But  it  would 
hurt  us  dreadfully.”  “So  you  do  not 
want  to  suffer  pain?”  Well,  this  is  the 
case  with  all  animals.  This  maxim  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  creature,  this  principle, 
this  religious  reflection,  holds  good  of 
all  living  things.  Therefore,  those  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  who  say  that  all  sorts 
of  living  things  may  he  beaten  or  ill- 
treated,  or  tormented,  or  deprived  of 
life  will,  in  time,  suffer  in  the  same 
way  themselves,  and  have  to  undergo 
the  whole  round  of  the  scale  of  earthly 
existence.  They  will  be  whirled  round, 
put  in  irons,  see  their  mothers,  fathers, 
children  die,  have  bad  luck,  poverty, 
the  society  of  people  they  detest,  sep¬ 
aration  from  those  they  love,  “they  will 
again  wander  distraught  In  the  begin¬ 
ningless  and  endless  wilderness.” 

Like  a  true  orator,  the  Jaina  member 
of  this  early  Congress  of  Religions, 
who  has  drifted  from  Irony  to  fierce 
denunciation,  does  not  leave  his  hear¬ 
ers  with  these  visions  of  terror,  but 
with  the  consoling  promise  to  the 
merciful  of  everlasting  beatitude. 
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The  Laird  and  His  Tenants. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARDES. 

(From  Uacmlllan’a  Magazine.) 


HBRB  is  not  much  doing  in 
the  village  on  the  loch  to¬ 
day.  The  water  shines 
serene  for  the  shore  hills  to 
use  as  a  mirror,  and  cats  and  men  bask 
on  its  malodorous  margin.  Until  yes¬ 
terday,  for  a  week  there  was  something 
of  the  excitement  of  real  methodical 
industry  in  the  place.  A  bark,  with  all 
sails  set,  had  crept  in  from  the  sea 
and  dropped  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
the  humpy  little  peninsula  which  makes 
from  the  mainland  as  if  it  had  meant 
to  cut  the  loch  in  two  but  had  sudden¬ 
ly  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while. 
Coal  for  the  winter  was  in  that  bark, 
and  from  the  minister  of  the  manse 
downward  in  the  scale  of  Importance 
every  householder  with  pence  to  spare 
purchased  coal.  The  inn  took  small  car 
loads  of  it.  The  stalwart  village  Macs, 
who  seem  so  wasted  on  the  effortless 
daily  round  of  their  lives,  dragged 
wheelbarrows  over  the  shingle,  achiev¬ 
ing  several  journeys  in  the  day,  paus¬ 
ing  between  them  to  sit  on  the  handles 
of  their  barrows,  relight  their  pipes 
and  talk.  Their  haggard  wives  (poor 
ill-fed  .souls),  instead  of  climbing  on 
to  the  moor  with  creels  for  peats,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  wet  mud  and  sand  a  trail 
of  bare  footprints,  for  the  tide  later 
to  wash  out;  they  went  to  and  fro  with¬ 
out  pause. 

Each  tide  which  floated  the  bark 
showed  it  higher  and  higher  in  the  gull- 
flecked  water.  Now  it  is  buoyant, 
almost  as  a  cork,  and  waits  for  a  wind 
to  depart;  and  the  village  is  normal 
again.  The  men  discuss  the  chance  of 


a  rousing  breeze  from  the  weet  which 
shall  flush  the  loch  with  many  sea 
trout  in  addition  to  salt  water,  and  give 
them  a  profitable  night  with  the  nets. 
They  also  discuss  the  laird,  not  affec¬ 
tionately.  "When  he  comes  north  next 
week  with  his  fine  Southron  friends,  to 
shoot,  fish  and  enjoy  himself  as  lairds 
seem  born  to  do  (and  for  little  else  in 
the  village  opinion),  will  he,  as  a  year 
ago,  make  a  disagreeable  fuss  about  the 
taking  of  these  sea  trout  which  the  vil¬ 
lage  sends  off  stealthily  in  boxes  to 
the  little  port  eight  miles  away,  thence 
to  be  caught  up  by  a  steamer  and  so  to 
“Glesca  hersel”?  Such  journeying  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  feats  of  trans¬ 
port  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
fresh  salmon  were  dispatched  on  horse¬ 
back  from  Gairloch  to  the  Moray  Firth 
(a  two  days’  jog),  there  boiled  and  sent 
on  thus  for  London’s  eating. 

Locally,  the  laird’s  water  bailiffs 
have  been  slack  at  repression  these 
many  months.  Ever  since,  in  March, 
Tammas  Macrea  was  shot  by  one  of 
them  in  the  stomach,  feeling  round  the 
loch  has  been  of  the  smoldering  dan¬ 
gerous  kind.  If  Tammas’s  stomach 
hadn’t  been  a  wonderful  one,  and  the 
catch  of  salmon  that  night  abundantly 
consoling,  he  would  have  died  of  the 
bullet.  The  doctor  himself  says  so,  yet 
has  advised  Tammas  never  to  risk  a 
second  such  accident.  But  Tammas  is 
related  by  blood  ties  to  half  the  village 
and  his  wound  is  a  personal  affair  with 
two  score  other  manly  Macreas  and 
Mackenzies  to  boot;  and  the  water 
bailiffs  have  had  it  put  to  them  very 
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straight  that  thej  will  not  die  in  their 
beds  if  there  is  any  more  shooting. 
Hence  they  wink  discreetly  for  a  season 
at  the  nightly  water  excursions  with 
nets. 

The  winkers  look  sour  and  fierce 
enough  in  the  daytime,  yet  have  next 
to  nothing  to  say  to  the  robbers  (so 
they  term  them)  whether  in  warning 
or  defiance.  The  robbers  themselves 
smile  and  do  not  mind  their  looks.  If 
the  keepers  refrain  from  more  deeds, 
they  may  be  forgiven  even  that  shot 
at  and  into  Tammas  Macrea.  The  laird, 
however,  is  another  matter.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  will  not  like  to  find  his 
river  practically  void  of  the  sea  trout 
and  salmon  he  is  coming  north  to  cap¬ 
ture,  and  so  intestine  war  may  soon 
arise. 

Meantime,  under  the  golden  sunshine 
and  the  blue  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
Tillage  stalwarts  sit  and  smoke  and 
gossip  while  their  wives  work.  A  min¬ 
ister  of  Lochgillean  many  years  ago,  in 
reporting  upon  the  social  and  fiscal 
state  of  his  flock,  declared  that  “idle¬ 
ness  was  almost  the  only  comfort  they 
enjoyed.”  One  might  say  the  same  of 
these  villagers,  with  the  substantial 
addition  of  magnificent  if  not  florid 
health,  and  sundry  grievances  whose 
removal  would  put  their  tongues  at  a 
loss. 

They  do  not  see  many  visitors  here, 
a  fact  which  explains  their  marked 
curiosity  about  the  few  who  come. 
Now  and  then  a  vagrant  young  gentle¬ 
man  arrives  at  the  inn,  for  the  fishing, 
but  the  tendency  is  for  him  to  hurry 
elsewhere  after  scornfully  staring  at 
the  bare  legs  and  thatched  huts  round 
about  him.  The  fishing  is  indifferent 
and  the  village  smells  are  strong.  The 
inn  is  an  ancient  house  flanked  by 
mean  and  moldy  cots  which  let  loose 
many  children,  who  gape  at  the 
stranger  and  follow  him  about  with 
whispered  remarks,  critical  and  admir¬ 
ing. 

The  schoolmaster,  a  handsome  whis¬ 
kered  man,  fully  mindful  of  his  uni¬ 
versity  education  of  thirty  years  ago, 
does  his  best  on  these  occasions  to 
divert  the  ruder  instincts  of  his  flock. 


It  is  excellent  to  see  him  first  sweep 
off  his  hat  in  too  courteous  salutation 
of  the  tourist  and  then  break  into 
Gaelic  denunciations  of  the  youngsters. 
These  fly  smiling  before  him,  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  boys,  like  enough,  in 
the  direction  of  the  dominie’s  own  snug 
nest  apart  from  the  village,  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  which  gives  them  at  least 
a  chance  of  raiding  the  raspberries, 
currants  and  green  embryonic  apples 
of  his  garden;  others,  if  the  day  be 
warm,  to  snatch  a  dip  in  the  loch,  with 
the  lassies  sitting  afar  off  on  land  in 
respectful  envy  of  man’s  enterprise. 

On  very  hot  days  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  come  upon  a  small  regiment 
of  the  boys  in  the  uniform  of  Adam 
marching  up  the  road  (the  school  is  at 
the  end  of  the  village)  with  sticks  on 
their  shoulders  for  muskets,  chanting 
a  warrior’s  song  while  the  lassies  clap 
their  hands  to  the  show.  The  dominie, 
good  easy  man,  sees  nothing  repre¬ 
hensible  in  such  sport.  He  even  con¬ 
dones  the  occasional  spoiling  of  his 
garden  when  this  is  not  carried  out 
under  his  very  eyes.  “They’ve  all  their 
troubles  before  them,”  he  says  on  this 
subject,  “and  hunger’s  a  harder  master 
than  I  have  any  wish  to  be,  puir  lad¬ 
dies.  Ay,  and  I  was  one  myself  once, 
yes,  indeed.” 

The  laird,  who  comes  north  only  for 
the  killing  of  stags,  grouse  and  fish, 
knows  little  about  the  village’s  battle 
for  even  the  first  necessaries  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  is  an  Englishman,  like  so 
many  lairds  nowadays,  and  does  not 
understand  the  Celtic-Norse  tempera¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  compel  these 
people  to  half-starve  at  home  rather 
than  go  boldly  into  the  world  and  earn 
man’s  wages  elsewhere.  So  the  min¬ 
ister  says,  and  the  dominie.  The  min¬ 
ister  dines  once  a  year  with  his  laird- 
ship  in  the  grouse  month,  and  then 
edges  in  sympathetic  words  about  rents 
and  advisable  concessions  to  the  needy. 
Something  generous  always  ensues,  but 
the  laird’s  impatience  with  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  people  who  seem  wilfully  blind 
to  the  world’s  opportunities  is  Just  as 
constant. 

And  there  is  always  also  that  irritant 
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of  what  he  reasonably  enough  terms 
the  poaching  of  his  waters.  What  is  he 
to  make  of  God-fearing  rascals  who 
plot  to  take  his  salmon  and  sea  trout 
even  while  tibey  stride  from  the  chapel 
door  in  their  Sabbath  black,  with  the 
minister’s  last  prayer  (a  long  and  elo¬ 
quent  one  for  certain)  still  echoing  in 
their  ears?  It  irritates  him  still  more 
that  they  do  not  get  decently  out  of  the 
way  of  his  motor  car  (themselves,  their 
womenfolk  and  their  poultry),  when  he 
toots  down  that  street  of  hovels  front¬ 
ing  the  loch.  Nor  do  they  bend  their 
strong  lazy  heads  to  him,  nor  doff  their 
bonnets,  with  anything  like  the  air  of 
inevitability  which  he  has  perhaps  the 
right  to  expect  from  them. 

He  is  a  somewhat  new  laird,  and  has 
not  taken  pains  to  study  the  Highland 
character.  The  remark  may  indeed  be 
hazarded  that  in  these  matters  he  is 
on  a  par  with  Mr.  Creevey’s  friend 
Western,  who  confessed  that  he  knew 
as  little  of  history,  even  of  his  own 
country,  "as  any  gentleman  need  do." 
There  are  lairds  and  lairds,  and  he  be¬ 
longs  rather  to  the  numerous  body  be¬ 
tween  the  two  categories. 

The  poverty  in  the  village  is  very 
genuine.  They  do  not  beg,  save  in  the 
dumb  appeal  of  their  pinched  and 
wrinkled  faces,  which  are  yet  consistent 
with  health  and  energy.  Their  pride 
and  lack  of  practice  in  the  art  deter 
them.  They  leave  this  to  the  shame¬ 
less  vagabond  tinkers  who  set  their 
wigwams  in  the  woods  lower  down  the 
loch  side  and  come  whining  softly  at 
the  stranger  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  later  ask  even  the  cottars  for  one 
or  two  of  the  dried  cuddles  which 
fringe  their  thatch.  But  anything  they 
can  earn  on  a  fair  pretext  is  a  Godsend 
to  them. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  I  was 
followed  a  long  mile  by  a  meek  old 
woman  with  enormous  feet  who  won¬ 
dered  if  I  might  be  needing  a  pair  of 
homespun  stockings.  That  was  how 
she  expressed  it,  reflectively,  while  she 
stroked  the  gray  hairs  on  her  chin  and 
viewed  the  quiet  design  of  the  hose  I 
chanced  to  be  wearing.  Her  husband, 
a  Joiner  as  much  or  little  as  anything 


else,  had,  she  said,  a  week  ago  con¬ 
ceived  just  that  notion:  “Maybe  the 
gentleman  could  do  with  a  pair  of 
stockings,  or  some  yards  of  cloth." 
Since  then  she  had  waited  her  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  now  she  had  summoned  up 
courage  to  stalk  me  to  a  standstill. 
They  were  astonishing  stockings  when 
they  came,  a  pattern  of  sunsets  and 
rainbows  on  a  green  ground;  but  the 
comfort  in  the  old  lady’s  eyes  as  she 
took  the  money  was  some  compensation 
for  their  impossible  garishness.  She 
confessed,  when  coaxed,  that  she  was 
in  debt  for  meal  to  the  grocer,  like 
every  one  else:  “But  I’ll  be  easier  in 
my  mind  the  noo,”  she  added. 

It  is  in  this  village  by  the  loch  just 
a  little  as  it  was  throughout  Scotland 
in  1476,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  ran 
in  preamble,  “Because  victuals  are 
right  scant  within  the  country  and  the 
most  supportation  that  the  Realm  has 
is  by  strangers  of  diverse  nations  that 
bring  victuals,  etc.,  etc.”  The  suppor¬ 
tation  of  strangers  does  not  work  here 
so  directly  as  amid  the  fancy  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  'Trossachs  and  on  the 
main  touring  roads;  but  it  works,  as 
witness  the  alien  laird  and  the  alien 
integers  who  come  to  the  inn  and  go 
thence  holding  their  noses  after  pay¬ 
ing  their  dues. 

Of  course  not  more  than  a  particle 
or  so  of  the  old  clan  feeling  now  sur¬ 
vives  even  in  this  remote  village.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  typical 
littie  barrack  of  fillibusters,  all  ready 
at  a  word  to  follow  the  local  chieftain 
anywhere.  A  few  miles  south  of  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  lay  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  of  their  dearly-beloved  enemy  and 
nearest  neighbor  clan,  with  a  sea  loch 
of  their  own  from  which  boats  sailed 
forth  and  round  into  our  loch  to  fight 
for  fighting’s  sake,  a  compliment  which 
was  promptly  requited  when  the 
weather  and  want  of  other  engage¬ 
ments  permitted. 

Tradition  tells  of  the  bloodshed  in 
these  bouts.  At  one  time  the  largest 
galley  of  the  other  clan  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  get  pinned  on  a  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  our  loch,  with  more  than 
threescore  cursing  and  fully  armed 
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warriors  in  it.  Then  did  our  men 
swarm  round  that  hapless  shipload  of 
their  foes  and  enjoy  themselves.  They 
picked  them  off  at  their  leisure,  either 
on  the  rock  itself  or  in  the  water,  with 
much  ungallant  abuse  of  their  victims 
and  their  victims’  ancestry.  They  were 
not  so  civilized  here  as  in  the  Glen- 
orchy  lands  farther  south,  whose  lord 
in  that  same  century  commanded  ail 
his  householders  to  furnish  themselves 
with  the  preposterous  and  burdensome 
luxury  of  a  kail-yard  for  red  kail, 
white  kail,  and  onions. 

The  king’s  warrant  was  then  some¬ 
thing  to  smile  at  on  this  loch-side. 
Who  was  the  king,  pray,  unless  their 
own  great  man  gave  him  a  certificate 
of  character?  Their  own  great  man 
was  idol  and  Providence  in  one.  Blood 
of  their  blood,  they  lived  for  him  and 
on  him,  with  merely  casual  appeals  to 
the  sea  for  its  herrings  and  the  land 
for  a  sufficiency  of  meal,  with  mutton, 
beef  and  venison  when  their  lord 
willed  or  the  fortunes  of  war  favored. 

And  now  the  descendants  of  these 
men  exist  here  like  the  stranded  relics 
of  an  old  time.  The  intermediate  cen¬ 
turies  have  given  them  schools,  vaccina¬ 
tion  and  a  freedom  from  dependence 
which  even  yet  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with.  It  is  dinned  into  their  un¬ 
willing  ears  by  kinsfolk  in  half  a 
dozen  colonies  and  the  manufacturing 
tow'ns  of  the  south  that  they  ought  to 
be  doing  better  for  themselves,  but 
they  seem  to  receive  the  information 
only  with  puckered  lips  and  doubts. 
They  are  so  pledged  to  the  shopkeeper 
for  flour,  sugar  and  sundries  that  they 
are  morally  bound  to  the  soil  on  the 
loch-side. 

With  their  sons  it  is  different.  These 
make  their  way  on  to  one  or  other  of 
the  world’s  highroads,  and  succeed  or 
fall  as  may  hap.  There  is  the  black¬ 
smith,  with  one  lad  a  doctor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  another  an  engineer  in  Glasgow, 
a  third  thriving  in  New  Zealand,  and  a 
fourth  who  has  just  sent  home  from 
British  Columbia  a  nugget  of  gold 
which  his  old  father  has  paraded  up 
and  down  the  village  this  week  past 
with  a  high  white  head. 


Only  the  other  day  one  of  these  Glas¬ 
gow  immigrants  from  the  loch-side 
came  home  with  distressing  abruptness. 
He  was  the  sole  son  of  his  mother,  a 
matched  old  lady  with  a  wrinkled  yel¬ 
low  face,  and  went  south  to  keep  the 
home  alive  upon  his  Glasgow  earnings. 
Suddenly  he  fell  from  a  ladder  and 
broke  his  neck,  and  four  days  later,  in 
long  procession,  the  village  escorted 
his  white  coffin  with  the  cheap  gilding 
on  it  to  the  churchyard  alongside  the 
manse.  He  had  left  money  for  just  this 
journey  if  the  fate  befell  him,  and  his 
tottering  old  mother  welcomed  his 
body  as  the  last  good  thing  she  could 
now  expect  from  life.  This  much  only 
of  the  old  dlan  spirit  remains  in  the 
village;  its  exiles  determine  to  rest 
after  death  with  their  forefathers  and 
not  amid  the  nameless  crowds  of  a 
town. 

One  day  the  handsomest  and  most 
daring  of  the  fishermen  gave  me  a 
call  with  a  brace  of  fine  sea  trout 
which  he  sought  to  sell.  There  was 
policy  in  his  visit,  as  w'ell  as  commerce 
and  courtesy.  He  is  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Tammas  Macrea’s  own  brother- 
in-ilaw’  and  declared  champion  against 
the  water-bailiffs,  whom  he  has  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  good  old  style  to  come 
between  him  and  what  he  considers 
his  rightful  prey  in  the  harvest  of  the 
sea.  He  it  is  who  arranges  for  the 
disposal  of  the  packed  salmon  and  trout 
when  these  make  bulk,  and  many  vil¬ 
lage  homes  look  to  him  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  A  superb  physical  specimen 
is  he,  with  the  eyes  of  an  eagle  under 
his  black  hair  and  dark  blue  bonnet. 
He  had  some  questions  to  ask  when 
our  transaction  was  concluded. 

Begging  to  be  excused  for  his  in¬ 
quisitiveness,  he  desired  to  know  about 
my  politics.  Was  I  by  chance  a  Radi¬ 
cal?  It  was  just  a  little  pathetic,  how¬ 
ever,  to  come  at  his  interpretation  of 
that  forceful  word.  He  knew  and  cared 
next  to  nothing  about  the  programme 
of  Westminster’s  representative  Radi¬ 
cals;  all  he  saw  in  the  word  was  its 
battle  cry  for  men  like  himself  and  his 
brother  freebooters,  who  retain  or 
have  acquired  the  simple  belief  that  it 
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i3  not  just  for  lairds  and  the  law  to  ing  more  than  a  hundred  sea-trout, 
say,  “Thou  shalt  not  take  white  fish  weighing  from  half  a  pound  up  to  three 
from  the  sea.”  He  was  pardonably  pounds  apiece,  bad  been  hoisted  from 
anxious,  moreover,  that  I  should  not  in-  the  salt  water  within  a  stone’s  throw 
form  the  laird  of  the  considerable  traf-  of  the  mouth  of  that  once  famous 
ticking  in  these  same  white  fish  which  stream.  There  had  been  handsome  rain 
went  on  in  the  viliage.  for  a  week,  and  by  all  portents  the  fish 

His  arguments  w'ere,  of  course,  plaus-  ought  to  have  got  into  the  river  and 
ible,  and  he  was  extremely  picturesque  the  fresh-water  loch  three  miles  up  the 
in  the  fine  heat  with  which  he  elab-  valley. 

orated  them.  He  regarded  lairds  as  lit-  But  it  was  never  a  one  for  me;  and 
tie  better  than  tyrants.  Who  but  this  the  laird’s  own  son,  installed  at  the 
laird  and  his  predecessors,  he  inquired,  lodge  with  his  rod  betimes,  had  spent 
had  to  be  thanked  (that  is,  execrated)  a  whole  week  for  a  single  salmon,  and 
for  the  decay  of  the  village?  In  the  that  only  a  six-pounder.  The  laird’s 
lifetime  of  my  visitor’s  father  herring-  headkeeper  and  the  laird’s  son  both 
boats  were  actually  built  on  the  loch-  talked  heatedly  about  necks  which  de¬ 
side  and  sold  as  far  north  as  Storn-  served  twisting;  and  the  former  espe- 
away.  But  such  industry  did  not  suit  daily,  being  a  man  of  a  distant  clan, 
the  laird  of  that  day  who,  wanting  no  hoped  with  all  his  heart  that  his  mas- 
sound  of  hammers  in  his  valley,  crip-  ter  would  stand  no  nonsense  with  the 
pled  the  industry  so  that  it  died.  And  rogues. 

now  there  were  the  deer.  A  man  could  That  bullet  in  Tammas  Macrea  had 
not  wander  about  the  mountains  with-  been  richly  paid  for  with  these  months 
out  meeting  a  surly  loon  strung  with  of  unhindered  poaching.  A  doughty 
a  telescope  who  turned  him  back  in  his  fellow  was  this  headkeeper,  with  the 
master’s  name.  All  the  fresh-water  tuft  of  pine  In  his  bonnet  to  declare 
lochs  and  the  very  burns  were  also  un-  his  primary  devotion  to  the  Grants  of 
der  the  control  of  these  same  loons.  Speyside.  He  would  risk  much  to  rein- 
A  stranger  like  myself  might  get  per-  state  the  laird’s  dignity  in  the  land, 
mission  to  fish  them,  but  a  villager  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
by  no  means.  It  was  an  article  of  Southron  weakness  which,  on  the  Tarn- 
faith  with  the  laird  (and  with  all  lairds,  mas  Macrea  news,  had  bidden  the  laird 
my  visitor  believed)  that  the  native-  write  to  his  men  not  to  establish  a 
born  were  to  be  persecuted  out  of  ex-  blood  feud;  better  a  little  lawlessness 
istence,  or  at  least  out  of  the  homes  than  that.  Hoots!  one  may  die  worse 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  deaths  than  fighting.  This  doughty 
forefathers.  headkeeper  was  built  on  the  mold  of 

“They  treat  us,”  he  said,  “as  if  we  that  Capt.  Lamont,  of  the  Black  Watch, 
were  trespassers  in  the  land  that  gave  who  bewailed  the  hardship  of  his  lot  in 
US  birth.  I’m  telling  you  the  truth,  going  out  of  the  world  in  his  bed  “like 
they  do,”  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  After  a  manufacturer”;  he  loved  a  mellay  for 
the  interview  he  strode  off  cheerfully,  its  own  sake. 

having  given  me  his  hand  and  the  as-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrast  of 
surance  of  his  conviction  that,  if  I  was  t^e  laird’s  luxury,  even  in  his  High- 
not  exactly  a  Radical  of  his  kind,  I  land  lodge,  with  the  privations  of  my 
was  well  disposed  toward  him  and  his  poor  friends  the  Macs  of  the  village, 
principles.  was  enough  and  more  to  make  me  half 

Well  disposed?  One  could  hardly  be  Radical  that  leading  Macrea  would 
aught  else  in  the  abstract.  It  was  bave  had  me  be.  I  was  in  the  cabin 
when,  with  the  laird’s  permission,  I  qj  QQg  gandy  Macrea  in  the  morning, 
fished  in  the  laird’s  own  tidal  river  and  that  same  afternoon  was  shown 

caught  nothing  worth  a  turn  of  the  reel  the  glories  of  what  to  the  laird  was  a 
that  the  other  side  of  the  picture  came  mere  pleasure-box  for  a  month  or  two 
very  much  home  to  me.  That  morn-  in  the  year.  Sandy’s  cabin  was  war- 
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ranted  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
still  had  for  a  chimney  only  a  hole 
in  the  thatch  of  the  kind  which  au¬ 
thorities  on  Highland  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  used  to  think  so  fine  an  aid  to 
the  seasoning  of  timber  and  so  sound 
a  preventive  of  rheums,  catarrhs  and 
fevers. 

1  could  not  stand  upright  in  Sandy’s 
parlor,  and  could  just  touch  its  side 
walls  at  the  same  time.  Ceiling  and 
walls  were  papered  with  newspapers, 
some  of  mid-Victorian  days.  The  floor 
was  black  earth  hardened  by  the  tread 
of  Sandy’s  boots  and  his  gray-haired 
sister’s  feet.  There  was  a  small  niche 
in  the  parlor  for  the  lady  of  the  house 
to  sleep  in;  and  Sandy  himself  snored 
o’  nights  in  the  bandsbreadth  of  shed¬ 
ding  the  other  side  of  the  wali.  The 
house  bad  but  this  one  room,  in  fact, 
which  w'as  kitchen  as  well  as  parlor; 
though  inasmuch  as  breakfast  and  sup¬ 
per  consisted  of  only  a  small  bowl  of 
stirabout  apiece,  and  dinner  what  sea- 
fish  Sandy  could  take  in  a  borrowed 
boat,  the  room  was  more  parlor  than 
kitchen.  No  rent  was  paid  for  the 
cabin,  which  had  bred  Macreas  unceas¬ 
ingly  since  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth;  and  on  earnest  calculation  Sandy 
thought  that  maybe  he  and  his  sister 
spent  on  their  joint  maintenance  from 
half  a  crown  to  three  shillings  a  week. 
They  looked  marvelous  well  on  it,  too, 
and  asked  for  not  much  better  than  the 
power  to  make  sure  of  just  those  two 
or  three  weekly  shillings. 

But  there  was  the  rub.  Save  these 
nocturnal  catches  of  white  fish  in  the 
loch,  Sandy  had  not  a  resource  in  the 
world;  and  it  was  only  in  the  rare  com¬ 
ing  of  a  visitor  to  the  village  that 
Sandy’s  sister  could  earn  a  trifle  as  a 
laundress.  Yet  the  contentment  of  this 
couprle  of  middle-aged  bappy-go-luckies! 
They  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  out¬ 
look  from  their  slit  of  a  door  and  peep¬ 
hole  of  a  window  as  if  they  were  emo¬ 
tional  cockneys  among  the  mountains 
for  but  a  fortnight.  They  were  high 
above  the  fish  smells  of  the  village, 
and  they  rejoiced  also  in  the  nettles 
and  clover  of  the  green  slope  from  their 
cottage  door.  The  distant  hills,  the 


nearer  water,  and  the  pageants  of  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  were,  so  the  sister  de¬ 
clared  with  bright  eyes,  daily  sights 
better  to  them  than  salt  to  their  brose. 

And  bap  what  might,  both  of  them 
wanted  no  more  of  life  than  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  just  existing  as  they  did  until 
it  was  time  to  die  in  the  little  house, 
which  could  in  the  past  have  served 
only  as  a  sort  of  hutch  at  night-time 
for  a  larger  family.  The  laird,  said 
Sandy’s  sister,  part  mirthful  and  part 
indignant,  had  tried  to  persuade  Sandy 
to  go  to  a  town,  and  set  up  as  a  painter. 
But  why  on  earth  should  be  do  the 
likes  o’  that  foolishness,  Sandy’s  sister 
mocked,  when  he  was  so  well  off  where 
he  was,  and  in  his  own  country  more¬ 
over,  where  everybody  respected  him? 

It  was  good  to  gossip  with  such  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  midst  of  what  would 
seem  unbearable  poverty  in  Poplar  or 
Shoreditch.  There  it  would  mean  not 
only  poverty,  but  degradation  and  the 
world’s  contempt.  To  Sandy  Macrea 
and  his  sister  there  was  no  shadow  of 
such  a  fear.  They  laughed  at  the 
smallness  of  their  porridge-bowls  and 
put  their  trust  in  Providence. 

It  was  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up 
on  Jean  Paul  Richter,  as  well  as  the 
Irreducible  minimum  of  nourishment 
for  health,  strength  and  spirits. 
"What,”  asks  Richter,  “is  poverty, 
that  a  man  should  moan  under  it?  It 
is  but  like  the  pain  of  piercing  the  ears 
of  a  maiden,  and  you  hang  precious 
jewels  in  the  wound.”  I  gather  that 
the  minister  of  Sandy’s  kirk  preaches 
pretty  often  on  this  same  text.  But  he 
need  not  trouble  even  to  do  that  for 
these  two.  Sandy  and  his  sister  have 
a  priceless  dower  of  resignation  and 
dignity  of  their  own,  nor  would  I,  for  a 
small  bribe,  offer  either  of  them  a  half- 
crown  except  on  some  specious  pretext 
of  a  reciprocal  service. 

And- from  Sandy’s  cabin,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  I  found  myself  at  the  laird’s 
lodge,  a  little  palace  of  grey  granite, 
with  leaded  extinguisher  turrets  and 
every  modern  luxury  inside.  The 
mountains  rise  like  a  cleft  wall  behind 
it,  so  that  with  the  naked  eye  one 
might  see  a  stag  if  It  chose  to  perch 
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on  the  summit  of  the  topmost  preci¬ 
pice,  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
grapes  in  the  lodge  conservatories. 
And  the  stags  often  do  so  choose,  in 
the  summer,  though  in  the  winter  there 
are  sheltered  glens  and  corries  enough 
for  them  in  the  many  square  miles  of 
mountain  and  valley  over  which  the 
laird  reigns  triumphant.  Dark  brood¬ 
ing  crags,  the  crashing  of  white  waters 
from  their  midst,  thick  woods  of  pine 
and  fir,  the  shining  river  in  the  valley, 
the  silver  pool  of  the  nearest  loch,  and 
gardens  teeming  with  fruit  are  here  at 
the  service  of  the  laird  when  it  pleases 
him  to  enjoy  them. 

The  rhododendron  makes  banks  of 
many  colors  by  the  roadside  and  in  the 
lodge  woods.  There  are  hedges  of 
fuchsia  by  the  lawns,  roserles  that  as¬ 
tonish  in  such  a  latitude,  rustic  sum¬ 
mer  houses  on  little  beauty-spots,  rot¬ 
ting  raspberries  in  the  garden  of  a  size 
the  village  dominie's  caterans  would 
hardly  believe  possible,  ripe  strawber¬ 
ries  enough  for  a  village,  and  a  very 
prince  of  kail-yards  in  which  every 
vegetable  seems  the  candidate  for  a 
prize  show.  G-lass  houses  also  are 
there,  where  grapes,  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  plums,  pears  and  purple  figs  are 
all  ready  in  a  moment  to  put  on  the 
very  bloom  of  perfection  for  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  pleasure;  acres  of  glass,  screening 
such  good  things  in  such  abundance 
that  I  do  not  wonder  to  hear  that  much 
of  it  all  rots  like  the  raspberries. 

I  was  admiring  the  tortured  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  the  apple  trees,  loaded  with 
fruit  in  this  lavish  garden,  when  a 
sudden  “Look!”  drew  my  attention  to 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  laird’s  pet 
eagle.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  in  this, 
as  in  other  Highland  territories,  that 
the  king  of  birds  is  no  longer  to  be 
shot  like  a  pirate  pest,  but  cherished. 
The  laird’s  eagle  has  its  eyrie  among 
the  sheer  crags  above  the  lodge,  and  is 
wont  to  float  at  its  ease  in  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  mountain  top  and  the  turret 
of  his  benefactor.  ’There  is  also  now 
a  mate  to  him,  and  eaglets  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Local  opinion  does  not  run  at  all 
even  with  the  laird’s  on  the  interest¬ 


ing  subject  of  his  strong-pinioned  fa¬ 
vorite.  The  farmers,  of  course,  send 
in  claims  for  lambs.  His  lairdship’s 
keepers  are  at  one  with  the  farmers  in 
their  detestation  of  that  composed 
shape  drifting  so  tranquilly  out  of  gun¬ 
shot  in  the  blue  upper  air.  They  won¬ 
der  what  the  laird  can  be  thinking 
about.  He  might,  in  their  ignorant  be¬ 
lief,  as  sensibly  welcome  grouse-dis¬ 
ease,  or  the  smallpox.  It  is  not  as  if 
the  birds  merely  take  toll  of  the  lambs, 
with  now  and  then  a  very  young  calf 
to  their  names  also;  their  feud  with 
the  hinds  and  their  young  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  just  as  resolute,  and  would, 
with  most  lairds,  be  a  deciding  mark 
against  them.  But  our  own  particular 
laird  does  not  heed  that,  and  so  the 
eagles  here  are  to  live  just  as  nature 
bids  them. 

From  the  lodge  and  its  surprising 
grounds  I  ascend  into  the  mountains 
by  that  white  torrent.  ’There  are  little 
lochs  full  of  fish  high  up,  and  1  am 
permitted  to  look  at  them.  The  track 
in  this  savage  and  very  contracted 
stairway  is  as  smooth  and  firm  as  a 
park  walk.  There  are,  I  discover,  miles 
and  miles  of  other  tracks  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  between  the  mountains,  where  the 
lochs  with  their  pink  and  white  sanded 
shores  are  now  consecrated  entirely  to 
the  deer.  “Ay,  they’re  the  old  foot- 
roads,  but  they’re  not  used  now.  You 
see,  it’s  all  in  the  forest,”  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  receive  from  my  verderer 
guide. 

Asked  if  he  would  prevent  a  Macrea 
of  my  village  from  crossing  the  glen 
at  our  feet  by  the  ribbon  of  road 
which  is  still  so  very  white  and  broad, 
the  verderer  is  very  positive  on  the 
point.  He  would  not  trouble  himself 
in  the  winter,  when  no  sane  Macrea 
would  be  after  taking  such  a  short  cut 
through  the  mountains;  but  in  the 
summer,  with  the  shooting  season  at 
hand,  he’d  like  to  see  the  Macrea  or  the 
Macanything  who  would  escape  his 
vigilance.  “Would  you  knock  him 
down  if  he  refused  to  keep  off  the  road 
his  forefathers’  feet  made?”  I  ask, 
rather  flamboyantly.  The  verderer  did 
not  think  the  law  empowered  him  to 
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go  quite  so  far.  He  would,  however, 
tell  the  rascal  what  he  thought  of  him. 
take  his  name  and  report  him;  and  if 
he  was  a  tenant  of  the  laird’s  at  the 
time  he  might  as  well  thereafter  shift 
without  waiting  to  be  sent  about  his 
business.  The  verderer  had,  naturally, 
more  sympathy  with  his  master’s  po¬ 
tentiality  and  privileges  than  with  the 
limited  life-horizon  of  the  neighboring 
Macreas. 

And  so  down  to  the  laird’s  garden 
again,  whence,  having  eaten  a  Sforza 
fig  and  an  Emperor  plum,  I  return  to 
the  little  village  on  the  loch,  its  pen¬ 
ury  and  its  smells.  That  is  a  curious 
inference  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  in  his 
book  “Across  Asia,’’  where  he  says: 
“Then  glen  was  both  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  mountain  scenery  being 
on  an  imposing  scale;  consequently  the 
people  who  inhabit  it  were  frank, 
cheerful  and  liberal-minded.’’ 

These  loch-side  villagers  live  sur¬ 
rounded  by  just  such  landscape  charms, 
but,  like  the  Corsicans  and  other  moun¬ 
tain-bred  folk  of  my  acquaintance,  they 
fail  in  those  very  qualities  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hedin,  belong  to  their 
birthright.  They  are  too  much  in  bond¬ 
age  to  the  tyranny  of  their  heart¬ 
strings  for  one  thing,  and  too  instinc¬ 
tively  intelligent  for  another.  A  vil¬ 
lage  full  of  half-brained  fools  might  do 
well  here  if  they  were  poor  feeders,  but 
discontent  must  ever  be  the  portion  of 
a  hundred  or  two  average  Macreas,  in 
spite  of  the  counterpoising  and  rather 
somber  charm  of  an  ancestral  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  laird  in  the  midst  of  his 
splendor  and  purchased  powers  never 
can  be  loved  by  these  unwelcome 
hangers-on  to  his  coat-tails  unless  he 
resolves  to  sink  his  own  interests  in 
the  very  troubled  lake  of  theirs. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  where  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  these  modern,  as  in  most 
other,  days  happens  to  lie.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  must  rule  predominant. 


Our  own  particular  laird  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  mad  if  he  dismissed  his  game- 
keepers,  bade  the  Macreas  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  take  the  white  fish  at  their  will, 
and  encouraged  them  to  increase  and 
multiply  and  enjoy  the  rather  mystic 
pleasures  of  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
idleness.  He  would  do  anything  in 
reason  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  these 
poor,  and  perhaps  lazy,  sentimentalists, 
but  why  cannot  they  see  that  his  nor  any 
man’s  coat-tails  were  made  for  such 
abject  clinging?  Where  is  their  com¬ 
mon  sense,  their  manhood  even? 

If  all  these  loch-side  Macreas  w'ere 
such  blithe  Stoics  in  indigence  as 
Sandy  and  his  sister  in  their  inherited 
kennel,  one  might  meet  the  question 
comfortably.  No  matter  for  their  sense 
or  manhood,  one  might  retort;  let  them 
stay  where  they  are  and  receive  half-a- 
crown  a  week  or  so  per  household  from 
the  state  as  models  for  a  newer  and 
very  economical  scheme  of  poor  relief, 
whereby  existing  workhouses  may  be 
broken  up,  and  the  country,  as  distinct 
from  the  towns,  be  peopled  afresh  and 
thus  be  more  closely  cultivated.  But 
that  were  impossible. 

The  pride  of  the  Macreas  will  help 
them  to  bear  much  privation,  but  it 
forbids  them  to  accept  doles.  If  they 
were  thus  endowed,  I  can  fancy  them 
throwing  their  weekly  half-crowns  to 
the  servants  of  the  laird  up  the  glen, 
as  better  accustomed  to  the  receipt  of 
alms.  The  Black  Watch,  who  were 
sent  south  to  be  exhibited  to  George  the 
Second  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  did  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  with  the  guineas  the 
monarch  gave  them  in  approval  of  their 
inches  and  costume.  It  is  in  the  blood 
of  people  whose  simplicity  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  native  spot  is  so  extreme 
as  theirs.  And  so,  with  the  laird  him¬ 
self,  one  can  only  wish  them  well  while 
they  are  alive,  but  no  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  as  simple  as  themselves. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Children, 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review.) 


NE  of  the  last  public  functions 
in  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
engaged  was  a  children’s  re- 

_  view  held  in  the  Phoenix 

Park,  Dublin,  during  her  visit  to 
Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1900,  when 
some  50,000  of  her  young  subjects  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  see  and  welcome  the  great  Queen. 
Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  are  not  likely  to  forget  that 
wonderful  spectacle  and  the  profound 
impressions  which  it  made.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  of  the  quick-witted  Irish 
people  to  suggest  a  function  at  once  so 
commendable  and  so  singularly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  whole  life-work  of 
the  aged  monarch.  From  her  accession 
to  the  day  of  her  death  the  happiness, 
the  welfare,  and  the  interests  of  the 
most  helpless  of  all  her  subjects  were 
never  absent  from  her  mind.  It  was 
therefore  most  pleasing  to  her  to  meet 
the  children,  for  it  was  the  means 
adopted  by  the  nation  of  thankfully 
recognizing  the  blessings  she  had  .be¬ 
stowed  upon  them,  by  giving  her  royal 
assent  to  so  many  measures  passed  for 
their  welfare  during  her  memorable 
reign. 

Tradition  and  custom  die  hard,  and 
of  all  our  traditions  none  has  been 
more  persistent  than  that  which  de¬ 
clares  that  an  Englishman’s  home  is 
his  castle,  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  children. 
Parental  control  was  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  among  the  races  through  which  the 
Western  nations  have  received  most  of 
their  religion  and  many  of  their  legal 
notions;  and  the  extreme  rights  of  the 
parent  over  the  child  were  not  only  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  were  never  seriously  called 


in  question  until  our  own  day.  Par¬ 
ental  rights  were  considered  too  sacred 
for  interference:  child-suffering  was 
viewed  with  callous  indifference;  and  a 
rigidity  of  discipline  was  practiced 
which  public  opinion  no  longer  per¬ 
mits. 

As  a  subject  of  the  crown  the  child 
had  practically  no  rights  and,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  its  claim  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  such  decent  treatment  as  would 
make  life  just  possible  were  things  un¬ 
known  to  English  law.  The  change 
that  has  come  over  the  mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  in  its  attitude 
toward  children  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  recorded  In  our  annals;  and  the 
reforms  that  have  been  instituted  in 
their  condition  are  among  the  most 
beneficent  in  the  late  queen’s  reign. 

On  her  accession  in  1837,  there  was 
not  a  single  act  on  the  statute-book  of 
England  framed  for  the  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren;  ere  she  died  she  had  set  her  sign- 
manual  to  over  one  hundred.  The  full 
history  of  this  great  reformation  has 
yet  to  be  written,  but  the  time  is  not 
yet;  for,  although  the  foundations  have 
been  well  laid,  and  much  of  the  super¬ 
structure  raised,  yet  much  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  children.  Mr.  Olarke  Hall  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  sketch  has  traversed  the  field; 
and,  if  we  appear  to  follow  his  lead, 
it  is  because  our  own  inquiries  long  ago 
led  us  over  the  same  ground. 

There  are  many  now  living  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  when  children 
were,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  slaves 
in  factories,  mines,  brickfields,  and 
other  occupations  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  child-criminal  was  as  much  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  prey  for  the  talons  of  the  law 
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as  the  adult-criminal;  he  was  tried  like 
a  felon,  condemned  like  a  felon,  and 
transported  or  banged  like  a  felon.  The 
apathy,  the  callous  indifference,  the 
ignorance  and  greed  which  fostered  the 
child-slavery  of  the  mines  and  work¬ 
shops,  fostered  also  the  many  home¬ 
less  waifs  who  drifted  into  such  gangs 
as  those  of  Fagin  the  Jew,  made  such  a 
criminal  youthful  prodigy  as  the  Art¬ 
ful  Dodger  possible,  and  flung  upon  the 
streets  the  child  that  grew  into  a  ruf¬ 
fian  like  Bill  Sykes.  And  so  long  as 
England  has  its  armies  of  criminals, 
so  long  as  hooliganism  is  rampant  in 
its  great  centres  of  population,  the  leg¬ 
islative  work  for  the  weliare  and  re¬ 
formation  of  children  is  incomplete. 

Little  in  the  way  of  public  philan¬ 
thropy  was  accomplished  in  England 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  and  the  Hanoverian  period  as  a 
whole  was  anything  but  fertile  in  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  reform  of  vicious  habits  or 
the  suppression  of  vice.  Many  of  those 
qualities  of  the  race  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  virtues  when  we 
look  back  through  the  ages,  would  now 
be  considered  pre-eminently  brutal; 
and  Hogarth’s  “Progress  of  Cruelty’’ 
is  a  satire  as  terrible  as  it  is  deserved. 

The  great  industrial  revival  that  com¬ 
menced  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rapid  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  spread  of  great  towns, 
brought  with  them  new  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  great  complexity  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  demand  for  labor  was  im¬ 
mensely  increased  under  the  impetus 
of  the  new  industries;  and  child-labor, 
resulting  in  the  gravest  evils,  was 
only  too  readily  employed  for  work¬ 
ing  machines  which  required  little 
physical  strength.  The  old  Poor  Law 
greatly  aggravated  the  evil,  for  it  not 
only  put  a  premium  on  illegitimacy, 
but  authorized  the  guardians  to  supply 
the  factories  with  young  children  from 
five  to  six  years  old,  like  cattle  or 
sheep,  at  so  much  a  head,  without  the 
slightest  restriction.  Thousands  of 
children  were  thus  sent  as  "appren¬ 
tices’’  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  to  the  busy  centers  of  Lan- 
OMhire  and  Yorkshire,  where  the  own¬ 


ers  and  overseers  of  the  factories  and 
workshops,  whether  kind  or  unkind, 
bad  unlimited  powers  over  them. 

Parents  contracted  for  their  children 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  was  the  system  carried  that  in  a 
noted  case  a  number  of  children  were 
put  up  for  auction  as  part  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt’s  property.  In  another  instance 
it  was  disclosed  that  a  ,London  parish 
had  arranged  to  supply  a  factory  in 
Lancashire  with  children,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  one  idiot  child  should  be 
taken  off  their  hands  with  every  twen¬ 
ty  sound  children  sent. 

Even  in  the  best  regulated  factories 
the  life  of  the  children  was  one  of 
slavery.  The  gangs  often  worked  day 
and  night  in  turn,  the  average  number 
of  hours  being  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen;  but  sixteen  to  eighteen  were  not 
uncommon.  The  child  “apprentice”  who 
survived  years  of  excessive  labor,  bad 
air  and  insufficient  food  was,  when 
he  got  his  release  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  generally  so  enfeebled  and  so 
stunted  in  mind  and  body  that  he  was 
ill-qualified  for  the  future  struggle  for 
existence.  The  death-rate  among  such 
children  was  abnormally  high,  and 
physical  cruelty  was  often  added  to 
their  other  miseries.  It  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley 
(afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury)  that, 
after  a  struggle  of  about  thirty  years, 
a  good  working  factory  act  was  passed 
(1844)  to  check  these  fearful  evils,  and 
the  parliamentary  inquiries  and  de¬ 
bates  which  led  up  to  it  furnish  painful 
reading. 

Evil  as  were  the  conditions  under 
which  children  worked  in  factories, 
they  were  intensified  in  the  mines, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  (1842)  reveals  a  revolting  and 
scandalous  state  of  affairs.  Women 
and  young  children  worked  in  the 
mines  through  long, weary  hours,  filling 
and  dragging  the  coal,  and  sometimes 
picking  it  like  men.  The  girls  engaged 
in  dragging  the  coal  wore  trousers,  and 
a  belt  was  fastened  round  the  waist  to 
which  a  chain  was  attached  that  passed 
between  the  legs  and  hooked  on  to  the 
car.  'They  crawled  on  all  fours,  pulling 
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the  heavy  load  behind  them,  the  belt 
and  chain  frayed  and  blistered  the  skin, 
and  the  passages  through  which  they 
crawled  were  often  so  low  that  the 
back  was  sore  from  knocking  against 
the  roof.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  often  worked  together  in  a 
semi-nude  state,  the  men  occasionally 
being  nearly  naked.  In  many  pits  no 
attempt  was  made  to  check  the  worst 
evils  of  the  system,  or  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  the  sexes, 
young  and  old,  worked  together — con¬ 
ditions  which  were  an  outrage  on  all 
decency. 

The  bare  facts  alone,  without  any 
elaboration  of  details,  are  sufficient  to 
create  in  the  mind  a  hideous  picture  of 
the  awful  condition  of  the  children 
doomed  from  Infancy  to  labor  in  the 
mines— for  even  a  child  of  three  could 
hold  a  candle  and  be  a  wage-earner — 
with  never  a  sight  of  daylight  except 
on  Sunday;  the  physical  fatigue  and 
pain,  the  frequent  cruelty  of  the  miners 
under  w'hom  they  worked.  SMany  died 
under  the  strain;  brutish  dullness  and 
pitiful  despair  marked  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  those  who  survived.'' 

The  evidence  produced  by  Lord  Ash¬ 
ley  in  his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  1842 
made  a  profound  impression,  not  only 
in  Parliament,  but  throughout  the  land. 
How  it  affected  the  Queen  we  know  by 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  Ckjnsort,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  “Life,” 
in  which  he  says:  “I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  country  must  be  with 
you;  at  all  events,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Queen  is,  whom  your  statements 
have  filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy.” 
^The  report  was  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  ever  presented  to  Parliament;  and 
a  bill  regulating  labor  in  mines  was 
carried,  but  only  after  a  vigorous  strug¬ 
gle.  It  was  followed  by  another,  thirty 
years  later,  and  again  by  one  in  1887. 
Female  and  child-labor  have  long  been 
abolished,  not  only  in  mines,  but  also 
in  the  shunting  of  railway  wagons  at 
the  pit’s  mouth. 

There  is  no  more  significant  example 
of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  remedial 
measures  for  suffering  chiidren  than 
the  long  and  painful  struggle  on  behalf 


of  chimney-sweepers.  ISo  early  as  1760 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  evila 
under  which  children  of  tender  years 
suffered  at  this  most  painful  and  dead¬ 
ly  occupation;  but  not  until  more  than 
a  century  had  elapsed  was  this  stone  of 
reproach,  after  many  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempts,  rolled  away  from  the  door  that 
gave  them  liberty  and  life.)  Children 
were  sold  by  parents  or  poor-law  guar¬ 
dians  to  the  master-sweepers,  and  kid¬ 
napping  was  a  common  enough  practice 
in  this  cruel  trade. 

The  report  of  a  select  committee, 
published  in  1817,  is  a  revolting  record 
of  the  miseries  endured  by,  and  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  on,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  condemned  to  this  abom¬ 
inable  way  of  life.  Boys  and  girls  of 
five  or  six  years  old  were  sent  up  chim¬ 
neys,  sometimes  so  narrow  that  they 
got  jammed  and  had  to  be  cut  out  by 
breaking  in  the  wall.  Protected  by 
nothing  but  a  ragged  shirt,  the  skin  of 
knees  and  elbows  was  invariably  brok¬ 
en,  and  the  ankles  became  crooked 
from  the  distortion  and  strain  of  climb¬ 
ing.  The  children  suffered  intensely 
from  the  masters’  practice  of  rubbing 
the  bodies  with  brine  in  order  to  hard¬ 
en  the  skin;  their  eyes  got  bleared  from 
soot  and  dirt;  and  in  time  cancer  was 
developed  from  want  of  cleanliness  and 
was  a  recognized  disease  of  the  trade. 
Straw  was  lighted  to  force  them  to 
ascend  quickly;  and  they  were  beaten 
and  bruised  with  the  brush  or  other 
weapon  for  the  slightest  offense. 

Deaths  occurred  from  time  to  time 
by  choking  and  suffocation  in  the  flues. 
It  was  a  common  practice  to  send  them 
up  chimneys  on  fire  in  order  to  extin¬ 
guish  it,  when  they  were  drenched  with 
water  poured  down  from  above.  They 
had  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  tools,  cloths 
and  soot;  tney  were  ill-clad  and  suf¬ 
fered  intensely  from  the  cold  in  winter, 
as  most  of  their  work  was  done  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning;  they  were 
ill-fed  and  slept  in  sheds  or  cellars  on 
the  soot-oags  in  their  wretched  rags; 
and  they  went  for  months,  and  even 
a  year,  without  the  use  of  soap  and 
water. 

Charles  Lamb  saw  the  pathos  of  the 
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child  chimney-sweeper,  and  described 
his  condition  with  his  rare  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  all  the  charm  of  his 
imaginative  fancy: 

“I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of 
our  own  growth — these  almost  clergy 
imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without 
assumption,  and  from  their  little  pul¬ 
pits  (the  tops  of  chimneys),  in  the  nip- 
niixg  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach 
a  lesson  of  patience  to  mankind.” 

The  general  attitude  of  the  public, 
however,  may  be  gauged  from  an  article 
by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  (1819).  While  giving  a  qualified 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  friends  of 
chimney-sweepers,  and  wishing  for 
“the  diminution  of  their  numbers  and 
the  limitation  of  their  trade,”  he  says: 

"After  all,  we  must  own  that  it  was 
quite  right  to  throw  out  the  6ill  for 
prohibiting  the  sweeping  of  chimneys 
by  boys,  because  humanity  is  a  modern 
Invention,  and  there  are  many  chim¬ 
neys  in  old  houses  which  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  swept  in  any  other  manner. 
•  •  •  Such  a  measure,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  evidence,  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  without  great  in¬ 
jury  to  property,  and  great  increased 
risk  of  fire.” 

Has  there  ever  been  a  measure  of 
reformation  of  any  kind  promoted  that 
has  not  touched  on  some  “property,” 
vested  interest,  or  individual  rights? 
Mercy  was  withheld  from  the  chimney¬ 
sweepers  until  Lord  Ashley  took  up 
their  cause,  and,  after  much  opposition, 
carried  two  acts,  which,  however,  were 
ineffectual,  chiefly  from  want  of  public 
sanction  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  enforcing  them.  Magis- 
tratss  were  often  slow  to  convict,  and, 
when  they  did  so,  the  master  sweepers 
contributed  to  pay  the  fines. 

The  principle  of  these  and  many 
other  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  to 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  children 
suffered,  rested  upon  the  absurd  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  child  knew  the  law 
and  could  take  steps  to  have  its  rights 
vindicated;  hence  the  failure  of  law 
alone  to  remedy  children's  wrongs,  or 
to  secure  their  happiness  and  welfare. 
It  was  not  till  1875,  when  the  heart  of 


the  nation  had  been  stirred  by  the 
death  of  a  boy  at  Cambridge,  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
satisfactory  measure.  This  act,  public 
opinion,  and  the  general  adoption  of 
improved  mechanical  appliances,  final¬ 
ly  gave  relief  to  the  friendless  and  mis¬ 
erable  beings  who,  for  over  a  century, 
had  appealed  for  it  in  vain. 

There  were  other  quarters  also,  even 
in  the  open  air  of  heaven,  where  the 
evils  arising  from  child-labor  were 
every  whit  as  deplorable  as  in  mines, 
workshops  and  chimney-sweeping.  A 
system  of  agricultural  labor  had  been 
organized  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  under  which  gangs  of  labor¬ 
ers  traveled  about  from  place  to  place 
under  the  management  of  a  "gang- 
master,”  or  were  formed  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  The  gangs  consisted  of 
young  women  and  children  of  both 
sexes,  the  ages  of  the  latter  varying 
from  six  to  thirteen.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  20,000  persons  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  labor  under  this  system. 

In  1865  Lord  Shaftesbury  obtained 
the  extension  of  the  reference  to  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  appointed  in 
1862,  so  as  to  include  within  its  scope 
the  employment  of  children  in  agricul¬ 
tural  gangs.  This  commission  report¬ 
ed  in  1867-9.  The  evils  disclosed  were 
as  shocking  as  anything  brought  to 
light  by  public  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  child-labor  in  England.  In 
weather  wet  or  dry,  in  heat  or  cold, 
hunger  and  thirst,  early  and  late,  young 
children  tramped  the  English  shires, 
and  were  often  dragged  many  miles  to 
and  from  their  daily  labor.  They  often 
suffered  brutal  ill-treatment  from  the 
gang-master.  Colds,  rheumatism,  chest 
or  lung  diseases  were  generally  their 
lot;  and  the  death-rate  was  abnormally 
high,  as  much  as  three  times  that  of 
the  normal  conditions  of  life  in  a  rural 
district. 

Workhouses  and  hospitals  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  pitiful  and  revolting  cases,  in 
which  the  curse — ^for  such  it  was  to 
them — of  motherhood  had  fallen  on 
girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  blighting 
their  young  lives  and  stamping  a  dou¬ 
ble  measure  of  iniquity  upon  them,  by 
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a  cruel  and  relentless  fate.  On  tlie 
strength  of  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  Lord  Ashley  succeeded,  in  1867,  in 
carrying  an  act  which  put  an  end  to 
this  abominable  system. 

Equally  injurious  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  children  was  their  labor 
in  brickfields.  Some  30,000  children, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  were  girls 
of  ages  from  three  and  a  half  upwards, 
were  sent  to  labor  in  brickfields  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

“I  saw”  (said  Lord  Ashley,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  measure  for  their  relief  in  the 
House  of  Lords)  “little  children,  threq 
parts  naked,  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  wet  clay,  some  of  it  on  their  heads 
and  some  on  their  shoulders,  and  little 
girls  with  large  masses  of  wet,  cold, 
and  dripping  clay  pressing  on  the  ab¬ 
domen.  Moreover,  the  unhappy  chil¬ 
dren  were  exposed  to  the  most  sudden 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  for,  after 
carrying  their  burdens  of  wet  clay,  they 
bad  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  kiln  and 
to  enter  places  where  the  heat  was  so 
fierce  that  I  was  not  myself  able  to 
remain  more  than  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.” 

Parliament  and  the  country  had  be¬ 
come  more  educated  since  Lord  Ashley 
brought  in  the  first  factory  act  (1833), 
based  on  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler,  member  for  Aldborough.  The  mis¬ 
eries  of  the  brickfield  children  were 
ameliorated  by  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shops  Act  of  1871,  and  were  finally  re¬ 
moved  by  other  measures. 

Toward  juvenile  offenders  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  of  the  nation  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  the  law  are  very 
different  from  what  these  were  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Then,  and  for  long  after¬ 
wards,  no  distinction  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  child  and  the  adult  in  cases 
of  felony,  and  felony  included  what 
would  now  be  trifling  offences.  Chil¬ 
dren,  If  convicted,  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  While  waiting  for 
trial  at  the  assizes,  they  were  herded 
with  the  vilest  refuse  of  the  prison  pop¬ 
ulation;  and  thus,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  during  imprisonment  they  grad¬ 
uated  in  vice  in  the  worst  of  all  pos¬ 


sible  schools.  The  discovery  of  offend¬ 
ers  and  the  forcible  suppression  of 
crime  by  vigorous  punishment  were  the 
main  objects  of  the  authorities;  to  its 
if'lterior  cauw^w  and  the  possibility  of 
their  removal  they  paid  little  attention. 

The  Care  and  Education  of  Infants 
Convicted  of  Felony  Act  (1840)  and  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Act  (1847)  were  ben¬ 
eficial  innovations.  The  Summary  Ju¬ 
risdiction  Act  of  1879  and  the  First  Of¬ 
fenders  Act  (1887)  still  further  extended 
the  powers  of  magistrates.  In  dealing 
with  youthful  offenders,  the  justices 
now  have  a  wide  option.  They  may 
bind  over  the  parents  and  make  them 
responsible;  they  may  Inflict  fines  or 
whipping  on  the  offenders  themselves, 
or  send  them  to  prison  or  to  reforma¬ 
tories  or  industrial  schools.  The  crim¬ 
inal  habit  in  the  young  differs  greatly 
in  degree  if  not  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  adult.  In  the  former  It  is,  at  the 
outset,  seldom  of  a  serious  nature;  but 
it  increases  in  strength  as  the  child 
grows  to  manhood  until  it  becomes  al¬ 
most  ineradicable.  Hence  the  urgent 
necessity  of  using  every  preventive 
means  with  vagrant  and  other  children, 
who  are  likely  to  drift  into  the  current 
of  crime  through  the  channels  of  vag¬ 
abondage  and  petty  thieving. 

In  1837  Parkhurst  was  established 
as  a  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  acquired  was  of  importance  in 
the  reformatory  scheme  of  which  it 
w'as  the  precursor.  In  1849  Red  Hill 
was  instituted,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society;  and,  after 
several  legislative  attempts,  the  first 
'Reformatory  Schools  Act  was  passed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1854. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  changes  and  reforms 
which  have  since  been  introduced  into 
the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
systems.  In  the  reformatory  system 
the  punitive  idea  was  originally  domi¬ 
nant,  and,  down  to  1893,  committal  to 
the  schools  was  pjreceded  by  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment.  This  practice 
still  holds  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  even 
yet  fully  recognized  that  much  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  criminal  acts  of 
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a  child  and  those  of  an  adult.  A  child 
has  less  reason  for  his  actions;  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  imitate  is  strong;  and  with 
evil  example  ever  before  him  he  natu¬ 
rally  turns  to  wrongdoing.  He  has 
little  sense  of  responsibility,  and  little 
idea  of  the  evil  effects  of  his  misdoings 
upon  himself  and  others.  Nor  can  he 
always  clearly  distinguish  between 
what  is  merely  wrong  and  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  crime. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  truth  that  the  child  is  unable  to 
change  the  conditions  which  are  the 
main  factor  in  causing  him  to  offend. 
These  conditions,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  are  the  same  that  give  rise 
to  other  pressing  social  problems.  The 
changes  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  led  to  the  concentration  of 
millions  of  people  in  very  limited  areas. 
In  these  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
intensified;  poverty,  disease,  vice  and 
drink  lower  or  vitiate  the  standard  of 
parental  control,  or  deprive  children  of 
it  altogether. 

The  proportion  of  vagrants,  waifs  and 
strays  and  orphans  in  cities  is  much 
greater  than  in  rural  districts,  and  in 
the  struggle  of  life  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  them.  The  great  majority  of 
juvenile  offenders  are  of  a  low  standard 
of  physical  development,  and,  as  a 
class,  they  are  both  mentally  and  mor¬ 
ally  deficient.  Most  juvenile  offenders 
learn  bad  habits  in  the  streets  of  great 
cities.  The  child  who  has  the  run  of 
the  streets  is  almost  sure  to  graduate 
in  vice  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
child  beggar  or  seller  of  newspapers, 
matches  or  bootlaces  seldom  turns  to 
good  account  as  he  grows  up  to  man¬ 
hood.  It  has  been  found  in  some  cities 
that  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  committed  to  industrial  schools 
have  been  street-hawkers.  We  have 
grave  doubts  whether  the  attempts  to 
regulate  street-hawking  by  licenses 
will  eliminate  the  evils  attending  the 
practice. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  school  system  have  been  largely 
utilized.  The  committals  average  about 
4,500  a  year;  the  number  of  youths  and 
children  detained  is  over  25,000;  and  a 


sum  of  about  £550,000  is  annually  spent 
upon  the  schools.  Owing  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  classes  of  schools, 
to  the  Introduction  of  puni^ment  by 
whipping,  and  to  the  general  working 
of  the  First  Offenders  Act,  the  number 
of  juvenile  prisoners  is  now  only  about 
a  sixth  of  what  it  was  some  fifty  years 
ago. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  at¬ 
tending  the  schools  in  this  direction, 
the  enormous  number  of  offences  com¬ 
mitted  by  persons  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shows  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  with  the 
youth  of  the  country  who  feed  the  crim¬ 
inal  class.  The  police  court,  the  dock, 
and  the  jail  are  the  worst  possible 
means  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offend- 
er&  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and 
the  shock  of  the  first  conviction  is  soon 
obliterated  by  the  second.  Measures 
have  recently  been  taken,  especially  in 
our  larger  cities,  to  changfe  the  sur¬ 
roundings  attending  the  committal  of 
children,  to  shorten  the  formalities, 
and  to  prevent  all  association  with 
adult  offenders. 

But,  until  we  have  special  courts  for 
children’s  cases,  and  a  special  state  de¬ 
partment  for  children  (which  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  demands), 
we  shall  not  have  reached  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  struggling. 

An  important  principle  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  reformatory  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools  by  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  Inspection  in  1866.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  step  is  evident;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  in  the  forty  years 
that  have  since  elapsed,  the  system  has 
not  been  applied  to  all  orphanages  and 
homes  for  children.  In  regard  to  san¬ 
itation,  food,  air,  light  and  clothing — 
in  short,  to  all  that  conduces  to  health 
and  comfort,  as  much  supervision  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  one  class  of  institutions 
as  in  the  other.  Gases  discovered  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  show  that  insti¬ 
tutions  have  existed  in  which,  through 
ignorance  or  wilful  neglect,  disease,  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  have  fallen  upon  the 
unhappy  Inmates  of  these  misnamed 
“homes.”  On  grounds  of  mere  precau- 
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tion,  as  well  as  to  give  confidence  to 
those  on  whom  such  houses  depend  for 
support,  every  home  and  kindred  insti¬ 
tution  for  children  should  be  registered 
and  subjected  to  periodic  inspection. 

Under  the  existing  laws  relating  to 
industrial  schools,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Department  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry  in  1896,  nothing  is  easier  than  for 
parents  to  rid  themselves  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  have  their  children 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  To  send  them  into  the  streets 
to  beg,  to  let  them  wander  habitually 
without  proper  guardianship  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  to  drive  them,  by 
ill-treatment  or  want,  to  commit  some 
petty  theft — such  are  some  of  the  ready 
means  by  which  cruel  or  heartless  par¬ 
ents  can  rid  themselves  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  If  all  parents  did  their  duty  to 
their  children,  there  would  be  little  ne¬ 
cessity  for  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools.  Such  a  state  of  perfection  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  all  facilities  for 
evading  responsibilities  should  be  re¬ 
moved. 

That  the  magistrates  and  police  au¬ 
thorities  exercise  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment  we  fully  believe;  the  faults  lie  in 
the  law  itself  rather  than  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  it.  The  preservation  of  the 
home,  the  inculcation  of  domestic  hab¬ 
its,  the  strengthening  of  domestic  ties, 
and  the  enforcement  of  parental  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  weightier  factors  in 
the  welfare  of  the  state  than  the  re¬ 
moval  of  children  to  any  institution, 
however  perfect. 

The  several  acts  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  prove  an  admira¬ 
ble  check,  when  properly  enforced,  upon 
the  tendency  to  evade  parental  duties. 
The  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  removed  to  places 
of  safety  while  their  parents  were 
undergoing  imprisonment  for  cruelty 
toward  them,  were  returned,  on  the 
parents’  release,  with  excellent  results, 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  applying 
methods  more  rational  and  humane 
than  the  drastic  one  of  severing  all 
ties  and  committing  the  children  to 
industrial  schools.  But  that  children, 
after  acquiring  good  habits  in  indus¬ 


trial  schools,  should  go  back  to  parents 
who  have  deliberately  got  rid  of  them 
and  contributed  nothing  to  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  meantime,  is  open  to  ob¬ 
vious  objections.  It  is  only  too  likely 
that  the  children  will  return  to  the  old, 
thriftless  habits,  and  that  all  the  good 
done  and  the  money  spent  in  doing  it 
will  be  thrown  away. 

How  best  to  deal  with  the  worthless 
parents  is  a  difficult  problem.  They 
have  been  permitted  by  society  to  be¬ 
come  what  they  are — a  disgrace  to  na¬ 
tional  civilization  and  a  menace  to  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  and  peace.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  men,  driven  into  the 
streets  to  make  a  living  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  getting  their  first  in¬ 
struction  at  school,  become  very  Ish- 
maelites,  and  early  learn  the  lesson  of 
warfare  against  society.  Cruelly  neg¬ 
lected,  kicked,  battered  and  bruised, 
with  every  instinct  for  good  crushed 
out  and  every  instinct  for  evil  stimu¬ 
lated  by  brutality,  how  can  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  up  anything  but  savages, 
devoid  of  conscience  and  of  respect  for 
God  or  man? 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  on  the  question  of  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  criminal,  there  is  none 
as  to  the  use  of  methods  of  reforma¬ 
tion  for  the  young.  To  the  hardened 
criminal  punitive  methods  seem  alone 
applicable;  yet  their  efficiency  is  lim¬ 
ited,  for  they  appeal  only  to  the  sense 
of  fear.  If  the  severity  of  punishment 
could  prevent  crime.  It  would  long  ago 
have  disappeared  in  all  civilized  states. 
On  a  broad  view  of  the  question,  it  is 
evident  that  abnormal  conditions  of  life 
constitute  the  main  cause  of  crime,  and 
contribute  the  permanent  supply  of 
criminals.  How  to  amend  these  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  is,  through  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  social  life,  a  problem 
of  ever-increasing  difficulty  which  we 
cannot  deal  with  here. 

But  as  the  youthful  offender  is,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  product  of  these 
abnormal  conditions,  his  reformation  is 
not  only  a  moral  duty,  but  on  merely 
selfish  grounds  the  business  of  the 
state.  To  punish  children  as  criminals 
for  what  they  could  not  help  doing  is 
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as  stupid  as  it  is  cruel;  tlie  only  remedy 
is  to  take  the  young  offender  out  of  bis 
evil  environment  to  educate  him  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  right  conduct,  and 
to  make  him  useful  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  kind.  Yet  this  is  a  principle 
which  we  have  learned  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  only  in  recent  times,  and  the 
application  of  which  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  harmonizing  and  simplification 
of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  industrial  schools  is  a  matter 
of  pressing  necessity.  Much  confusion 
exists  in  regard  to  the  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  of  children  admitted  to  them,  and 
no  real  distinction  is  drawn  between 
those  who  are  tainted  with  vice  and 
those  who  are  merely  orphans  or  desti¬ 
tute.  All  schools  of  the  kind  should  be 
of  modest  dimensions,  and  should  be 
made  as  homelike  and  as  free  from 
prison-like  surroundings  as  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  safe  housing  and  efficient 
training  of  the  inmate.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  applied  to  workhouses; 
and  the  boarding-out  or  cottage-home 
method  should  be  adopted  so  far  as 
possible.  It  is  impossible  for  children 
mewed  up  within  the  huge  walls  of 
existing  workhouses  to  grow  up  with 
domestic  instincts,  or  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "home.”  As  with 
orphanages,  there  should  be  frequent 
and  systematic  inspection. 

The  phases  of  child-suffering  with 
which  we  have  already  dealt  were  so 
glaring  as  to  call  for  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  although  redress  came  only  after 
a  long  and  painful  struggle.  But  there 
are  other  evils  as  great,  wrongs  as 
cruel,  and  suffering  as  acute  within  the 
child’s  home,  and  hidden  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  of  which  society  has  long 
seemed  oblivious,  and  which  the  law, 
till  lately,  did  not  touch.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  and  the  law  of  the  land  long  ago 
made  cruelty  to  animals  a  punishable 
offence,  and  prohibited  the  torture  of 
animals  in  training  for  public  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  circus  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  state  looked  with  apathy  and  In¬ 
difference  on  the  child;  it  not  only  de¬ 
nied  to  children  the  ctnnmon  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  it  denied  them  within 


the  home  the  rights  which  it  conferred 
upon  the  meanest  cur.  The  law  con¬ 
firmed  the  rights  and  authority  of  the 
parent  over  the  child,  and  of  the  task¬ 
master  over  the  apprentice,  but  it  neg¬ 
lected  to  enforce  parental  duties  and 
responsibilities,  or  to  protect  the  child 
from  ill-treatment  at  the  bands  of  those 
who  had  given  it  life. 

No  one  who  had  any  experience  of  the 
lives  of  the  poor  in  crowded  cities 
doubted  that  much  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing  fell  upon  children;  but  it  was  a 
startling  proposition  that  the  children 
of  this  country  required  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  to  shield  them  against  paren¬ 
tal  tyranny.  Admirable  work  was  be¬ 
ing  done,  notably  by  Dr.  Barnardo, 
whose  death  is  a  national  loss,  among 
outcast,  homeless,  and  ill-treated  chil¬ 
dren.  But,  as  the  years  went  on,  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  need  for  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  such  children;  ob¬ 
vious  child-misery  remained  undlmin- 
ished;  and  how  to  deal  with  the  cause 
of  the  misery  that  lay  concealed  within 
the  home  was  a  problem  still  unsolved. 
It  was  not  until  a  society  was  started, 
definitely  pledged  to  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  that  a  policy  was 
formulated  which  seemed  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil — an  evil  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  state  and  voluntary  institu¬ 
tions  had  hitherto  done  little  to  amend. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  was  founded  in 
1884  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  He 
found  in  his  work,  as  a  Congregational 
minister  in  London,  that  children  suf- 
ferred  many  wrongs  for  which  existing 
social  machinery  supplied  no  remedy. 
Gifted  with  a  keen  insight  into  chil¬ 
dren’s  wants,  a  passionate  sympathy 
with  child-suffering,  and  a  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied, 
and  combining  a  lofty  enthusiasm  with 
sanity  of  Judgment  and  organizing  pow¬ 
er,  he  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
showing,  not  only  the  need  for  such  a 
society,  but  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
law  of  the  land  as  regards  the  natural 
rights  of  the  child.  Although  at  first 
it  was  regarded  by  the  public  with  cool¬ 
ness  and  even  dislike,  the  results  of  the 
society’s  work  revealed  in  a  few  years 
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a  painful  state  of  affairs,  and  profound¬ 
ly  affected  all  those  who  gave  ear  to 
the  pitiful  record. 

Cases  of  cruelty,  suffering  and  name¬ 
less  wrongs  were  found  r.ot  only  in  the 
vile  slums  of  cities,  in  ruinous  attic 
and  murky  cellar,  but  in  the  wide  thor¬ 
oughfares,  in  wealthy  homes  as  well  as 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  rural  vil¬ 
lages,  and  in  the  select  haunts  of  fash¬ 
ionable  life.  It  was  a  shock  to  many 
to  discover  what  was  concealed  beneath 
the  thin  veneer  of  our  vaunted  nine¬ 
teenth  century  civilization. 

The  apathy  of  generations,  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  liberty  which  recog¬ 
nized  the  parents’  rights  and  Ignored 
the  child’s  wrongs,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  wicked  people  by  mis¬ 
taken  benevolence  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed 
by  the  society.  It  was  a  bitter  comment 
on  the  nation’s  attitude  that  it  permit¬ 
ted  thousands  of  men  and  women,  in 
w'hom  the  springs  of  parental  instinct 
were  atrophied  and  the  bonds  of  nat¬ 
ural  affection  withered,  not  only  to  re¬ 
main  insensible  to  their  children’s  pain 
and  suffering,  but  to  lay  cruel  hands 
upon  them,  and  by  violence  and  neglect 
to  be  the  cause  of  physical  injury  or 
even  death. 

It  was  found  that  in  “Merry  Eng¬ 
land,”  ever  ready  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  afflicted  races  against  oppres¬ 
sion  and  wrong,  and  willing  to  spend 
millions  in  stamping  out  African  slav¬ 
ery,  there  existed  a  mass  of  bondage 
and  cruelty  as  heartless  as  any  that 
ever  polluted  Neapolitan  prisons  or 
American  plantations.  There  is  no 
more  terrible  reading  in  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the 
society’s  simple  records;  there  is  none 
so  pathetic,  none  so  well  calculated  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  every  right- 
minded  man  and  woman  who  has  heart 
to  feel  and  head  to  grasp  the  intensity 
and  the  magrnitude  of  this  persistent 
evil.  We  quote  a  passage  from  a  branch 
report,  dated  1890-1,  showing  that  Lon¬ 
don  was  not  the  only  place  where  of¬ 
fences  were  committed  against  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  children,  and  every 
statement  in  which  we  can  certify: 


“We  have  found  children  who,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  had  to 
take  shelter  on  staircases,  in  cellars, 
and  passages,  driven  there  in  terror  by 
their  parents.  We  have  found  an  infant 
left  in  a  cellar  where  no  ray  of  light 
ever  penetrated,  lying  in  cola  and  dirt, 
and  no  hand  to  relieve  it  from  its  mis¬ 
ery  or  tend  its  wants.  We  have  found 
children  nearly  naked  crouching  over 
the  bars  of  a  grate  with  a  few  cinders 
therein,  cold,  shivering,  half-starved, 
diseased,  covered  with  vermin  and  hard 
incrustations  of  scabs  and  dirt.  We 
have  found  them  locked  in  rooms  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  nigui  without 
a  fire,  with  wretched  garments,  so  un¬ 
washed  and  unkempt  that  for  two 
months  neither  soap  nor  water  had 
been  used  upon  them. 

“We  have  found  children  literally 
starved  to  death.  We  have  known  an 
infant  child  two  months  old  who,  cry¬ 
ing  in  its  cradle,  was  struck  by  its  brut¬ 
al  father  on  the  spine  and  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  convulsions.  We  have 
found  infants  drunk  at  the  breast  while 
the  besotted  mothers  lay  helpless  on 
the  floor.  We  have  known  of  children 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens  at  the 
age  of  eight;  of  infants  suffering  from 
meningitis  from  a  blow  on  the  head; 
suffering  from  a  broken  thigh,  and 
other  injuries,  from  the  kicks  of  drunk¬ 
en  parents.  We  found  one  so  emaciated 
that  the  prison  doctor  declared  it  was 
not  fit  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  gutter. 
We  have  found  them  kicked  into  the 
streets  to  sink  or  swim  as  they  liked, 
and  one  of  the  brightest-faced  lads  we 
have  seen  was  suffering  from  chorea 
and  deafness  from  such  ill-treatment 
Scars  ran  along  each  side  of  the  head, 
one  received  from  a  heavy  shop-weight 
thrown  at  him,  and  the  other  from  a 
blow  of  a  heavy  mallet  Not  a  day 
passes  that  some  such  case  does  not 
come  before  us  of  children  neglected, 
abused,  ill-treated  by  cruel,  selfish, 
brutal  and  drunken  parents.” 

This  horrible  catalogue  of  child-suf¬ 
fering — and  yet  worse  could  be  told — 
is  more  like  the  creation  of  some  hid¬ 
eous  nightmare,  or  the  fanciful  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Dantean  hell  than  the  record 
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of  actual,  ascertained  fact  There  is 
not  a  weapon  ready  to  hand  that  has 
not  been  used  by  fireside  tyrants  upon 
their  tender  offspring.  In  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Waugh,  “On  Some  Ck>nditions  of 
Child  Life  in  England’’  (1889),  he  says: 

“Besides  canes,  straps,  whips  and 
boots,  belts  and  thongs  of  rope,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  torture  have  been  ham¬ 
mers,  pokers,  cold  and  hot,  wire  toast¬ 
ing-forks — in  one  case  the  prongs  of 
the  fork  hammered  out,  the  stem  un¬ 
twisted  a  little  up,  making  a  sort  of 
birch  of  frayed  wire;  a  file,  with  which 
the  skin  on  projecting  bones  had  been 
rasped  raw;  a  hot  stove,  on  which  the 
child’s  bare  thighs  were  put;  hot  fire 
grates,  against  which  little  hands  were 
held.’’ 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
offences  against  young  children  are 
committed  by  the  earners  of  good 
wages.  Poverty  does  not  necessarily 
involve  cruelty;  and  against  the  poor 
as  a  body  no  such  charge  can  be  made. 
Gambling  and  abandonment  to  drink 
and  vice  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
wrongs  done  to  children.  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  these  causes 
do  not  apply.  There  is  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  sometimes  practised  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  culprit  takes  pleasure  in  the 
infliction  of  pain,  a  physical  delight 
in  human  suffering,  all  the  more 
abominable  in  that  the  sufferer  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  defend  Itself  against  the  tor¬ 
turer.  The  records  of  the  national 
society  reveal  the  fact  that  this  type 
of  cruelty  is  more  common  than  people 
think,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
working  or  lower  classes.  To  such 
monsters  in  human  guise  the  law 
should  show  no  mercy. 

The  society  early  recog^zed  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  of  child-suffer¬ 
ing,  and  perceived  that  it  was  a  na¬ 
tional  one.  As  an  organization  it  dif¬ 
fered,  in  the  means  wliich  it  adopted, 
from  ali  others  which  had  for  their 
object  the  rescue  and  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren.  It  Invoked  the  aid  of  the  law;  it 
called  upon  Parliament  to  enact  new 
statutes,  since  it  found  those  existing 


totally  Inadequate;  and  it  enforced 
them  hy  means  of  an  organization  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose. 

The  society  clearly  saw  that  the 
unit  for  national  corporate  life  is  the 
home;  and  it  has  never  attempted  the 
impossible  task  of  removing  children 
to  Ideal  surroundings  specially  created. 
To  preserve  the  home,  however  hum¬ 
ble,  to  render  domestic  conditions  tol¬ 
erable,  to  Inculcate  better  principles  in 
the  parents,  so  that  their  children 
might  grow  up  under  healthier  condi¬ 
tions — this  was  a  policy  as  rational  as 
it  was  rare  among  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations.  To  preserve  the  home  is 
to  work  with  nature  and  with  nature’s 
laws.  Model  institutions,  however  well- 
equipped,  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
the  home.  In  the  home  only  can  do¬ 
mestic  habits  be  formed,  domestic 
duties  enforced  and  practiced. 

This  is  the  fundamental  idea  upon 
which  the  society  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  great  work.  That  Parliament  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  accepted  the 
policy  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
its  originator,  Mr.  Waugh.  He  dis¬ 
armed  prejudice  by  his  enthusiasm,  his 
common  sense,  and  his  command  of 
facts:  he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  hon¬ 
est  critics  and  the  attacks  of  those 
whose  vested  Interests  were  at  stake 
with  the  force  of  irresistible  logic, 
dauntless  irony  and  a  masterly  power 
of  epigram.  He  succeeded  in  a  few 
j'ears  in  gaining  from  Parliament  the 
“Children’s  Charter,”  in  principle  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  revolutionary  measure 
of  social  reform  ever  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  England. 

Down  to  1889  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  child  might  grossly  abuse  his 
Tights  and  not  come  within  reach  of 
the  arm  of  the  law.  The  child,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  was  incap¬ 
able  of-  invoking  such  law  as  existed; 
and  those  willing  to  help  were  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  (1868)  and  the 
Offenses  Against  the  Person  Act  (1861). 
By  the  Act  of  1889  cruelty  and  neglect 
were  made  offenses;  a  child’s  evidence 
could  be  taken  without  the  absurd  re- 
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striction  as  to  understanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  oath,  and  powers  were  given 
to  remove  children  to  a  place  of  safety 
by  warrant,  or  to  remove  them  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  custody  of  those  who 
brutally  ill-treated  or  neglected  them. 
In  1894  a  consolidating  act  was  passed 
of  wider  scope  and  more  extended 
powers,  to  mitigate  the  domestic  and 
other  wrongs  under  which  children 
suffered. 

But  these  acta  would  be  powerless 
without  the  force  of  public  opinion 
behind  them.  Thanks  to  the  national 
society,  local  organizations  to  enforce 
the  acts  were  established  throughout 
the  land,  and  a  widespread  sentiment 
was  created  which  made  them  gener¬ 
ally  effective.  Never  were  acts  of 
Parliament  more  justified  by  results, 
and  never  was  a  social  policy  more 
fully  vindicated  than  that  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  last  annual  report  of  the 
N.  S.  P.  C.  C.  shows  that  44,255  oases 
of  cruelty,  involving  the  welfare  of 
124,598  children,  were  investigated  in 
the  year  1904.  In  42,526  of  these  action 
was  taken,  2,863  cases  were  brought 
into  court  and  2,766  persons  were  con¬ 
victed.  About  85  per  cent,  are  cases 
of  neglect  and  starvation,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  Include  manslaughter,  gross 
ill-treatment  and  nameless  wrongs. 
In  the  sixteen  years  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1889  the  society  has 
dealt  with  no  less  than  418,511  cases 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  involving  the 
welfare  of  1,099,735  children. 

One  shrinks  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  appalling  mass  of  child  suffer¬ 
ing,  misery,  shame  and  degradation 
which  the  figures  reveal.  Some  satis¬ 
faction  can,  however,  be  gleaned  from 
a  consideration  of  these  statistics.  It 
is  clear  that  the  wrongs  done  to  chil¬ 
dren  no  longer  remain  unknown,  or  go 
unprevented  or  unpunished.  The  law 
is  now  made  a  terror  to  evildoers. 
The  great  majority  of  the  cases,  81 
per  cent.,  are  dealt  with  by  warning, 
and  this  is  generally  found  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  for  only  a  few  are  utterly 
impervious  to  an  appeal  to  manhood, 
pity  or  common  sense.  In  cases  of  the 


worst  form  of  evil  done  to  children 
that  coming  under  the  category  of 
moral  wrongs,  we  are  assured  of  a 
steady  decline,  the  percentage  now 
being  only  about  1.9.  We  hope  that 
so  terrible  a  blot  upon  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  as  these  cases  imply 
may  before  long  be  finally  stamped 
out. 

Of  the  many  prevalent  sources  of 
child  suffering  one  is  peculiarly  ne¬ 
farious,  and  it  has  grown  to  enormous 
dimensions  in  our  own  day.  We  refer 
to  the  practice  commonly  known  as 
“baby  farming.”  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases — some  48,000  annually 
— the  primary  object  in  putting  a  child 
out  to  nurse  is  to  hide  the  mother’s 
shame;  but  other  causes  contribute 
their  quota.  With  such  numbers  as 
these  a  regular  busiuess  has  been  cre¬ 
ated.  The  extent  and  ramification  of 
this  trade  is  beyond  belief.  Cases  of 
neglect  ending  in  death,  entailing  a 
coroner’s  inquest  and  perhaps  a  prose¬ 
cution,  occur  from  time  to  time  and 
arouse  a  moment’s  attention;  but  they 
are  soon  forgotten  and  the  trade  suf¬ 
fers  little  or  nothing  by  the  exposure. 

The  temptation  to  poor  people  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it  is  great;  it  requires  no  capi¬ 
tal  to  start  a  baby  farm;  the  stock  is 
ready  and  a  premium  is  put  on  every 
head.  To  the  wicked  the  business  is 
profitable,  for  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  do  to  death  a  child  on  whom  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money  has  been  paid 
down.  To  expose  a  child  to  cold  and 
damp,  or  to  give  it  Improper  food  is 
as  deadly  and  efficacious  as  poisoning 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  practi¬ 
cally  safe  from  detection.  This  is  a 
terrible  indictment  to  bring  against  a 
custom  which  the  law  sanctions  and 
the  public  condones,  but  it  is  abund¬ 
antly  justified  by  a  mass  of  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence. 

How  best  to  deal  with  illegitimate 
children  is  as  difficult  a  question  for 
the  legislator  as  it  is  for  the  moralist. 
To  smooth  the  path  of  the  transgress¬ 
ors  and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get 
rid  of  the  fruits  of  their  sin  is  simply 
to  corrupt  public  morals.  To  restrict 
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unduly  the  out-nursing  of  children 
leads  to  infanticide  or  to  the  suicide 
of  the  mother.  Brutal  as  it  may  seem, 
the  women  who,  in  a  moment  of  frensy 
and  despair,  face  to  face  with  life¬ 
long  misery  and  shame,  lay  violent 
hands  on  their  children  are  merciful 
compared  to  the  callous  wretches  who, 
by  the  use  of  patent  foods,  biscuits 
and  syrups  poison  babes  by  a  linger¬ 
ing  process  or  by  neglect  and  exposure 
produce  chronic  disease  or  death.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  justice  when  the 
jury  of  a  criminal  court  condemns  the 
one  and  the  jury  of  a  coroner’s  court 
condones  the  crime  of  the  other.  The 
quality  of  mercy  is  strained,  indeed, 
when  it  turns  aside  from  the  tortured 
child  and  pardons  the  child  torturer. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  nursed- 
out  chiidren  the  duty  of  the  state  is 
clear  as  regards  the  child;  it  is  to  see 
that,  whatever  arrangements  are  made 
for  it,  it  shall  at  least  have  a  chance 
of  healthy  life.  Down  to  1871  no  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  on  the  baby¬ 
farming  traffic.  But  the  frequent  mur¬ 
ders  of  children  so  stirred  the  public 
mind  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
“to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  tre  destruction  of  the  lives 
of  infants  put  out  to  nurse  for  hire  by 
their  parents.”  The  cases  of  Margaret 
Waters  and  Mary  Hall  revealed  a 
scandalous  state  of  affairs  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  lying-in  homes  and  the  baby- 
farmers  of  London.  Sums  totally  in¬ 
sufficient  were  paid  for  the  support 
of  the  children  given  out  to  the  trad¬ 
ers.  Hand-nursed  children  have  a 
greater  mortality  than  those  nursed 
under  natural  conditions;  little  chance 
then  have  children  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  abnormally  bad,  and  are  de¬ 
liberately  created  by  a  cold  calculating 
Instinct  and  a  greedy  thirst  for  gain. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  “im¬ 
proper  and  insufficient  food,  opiates, 
drugs,  crowded  rooms,  bad  air,  want  of 
cleanliness  .and  wilful  neglect  are  sure 
to  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by 
diarrhoea,  convulsions  and  wasting 
away." 

This  report  led  to  the  passing  of  the 


Infant  Life  Protection  Act  in  1872. 
But  it  was  a  most  inadequate  measure. 
It  provided  that  nurses  who  received 
payment  for  more  than  one  child 
under  twelve  months  old  should  be 
registered.  But  little  action  was  taken 
to  enforce  even  this  limited  provision. 
The  age  limit  was  much  too  low;  for 
as  much  care  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  a  child  immediately  over  one 
year  as  under  it.  The  act  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  the  evil  as  a  whole, 
for  the  majority  of  children  farmed 
out  are  taken  singly,  and  cruelty  and 
neglect  leading  to  death  can  be  prac¬ 
ticed  on  one  at  a  time. 

So  inoperative  was  the  act  that  in 
Ireland  no  proceedings  were  taken 
under  it  for  twenty-two  years.  Then, 
at  last,  the  society  put  it  in  force.  It 
was  shown,  in  a  case  that  came  under 
its  notice,  that  nineteen  children  bad 
died  under  the  charge  of  one  woman. 
These  children  were  secretly  done  to 
death;  yet  in  the  end  nothing  worse 
than  a  technical  breach  of  the  law 
could  be  proved  against  this  wicked 
woman,  who  escaped  with  a  £6  fine. 
The  act  has  been  amended  by  that  of 
1897,  by  which  the  age  is  raised  to 
five  years,  and  powers  are  given  to 
local  authorities  to  appoint  inspectors 
to  see  to  the  welfare  of  nursed-out 
children  in  registered  homes.  But  the 
law  still  falls  short  of  what  Is  required, 
for  it  is  generally  inoperative  unless 
more  than  one  child  is  taken  to  be 
nursed  for  hire,  though  it  applies  in 
regard  to  single  children  for  whom  one 
payment  of  not  more  than  £20  is  made. 
With  this  exception,  no  local  super¬ 
vision  or  registration  can  be  enforced, 
and  the  worst  evils  may  continue  as 
before. 

.  Another  important  question  in  this 
connection  Is  that  of  infant  life  insur¬ 
ance.  On  it  controversy  has  long 
raged,  but  Parliament  has  hitherto  re¬ 
fused  to  legislate.  This  omission  can¬ 
not  be  traced  to  want  of  information, 
for  there  are  several  parliamentary 
reports  upon  the  subject.  The  princi¬ 
ple  laid  down  by  the  statute  14  Geo. 
III.  regarding  life  Insurance  was 
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sound;  under  this  act  no  insurance 
could  be  made  by  any  person  on  any 
life  in  which  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  the  insurance  was  made  had 
no  interest,  and  children  who  were  not 
wage  earners  could  not  be  Insured. 

By  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of 
1875  this  principle  was  abandoned,  for 
it  allowed  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  insured.  It  thus  created 
a  pecuniary  Interest  in  the  child’s 
death,  and  burial  clubs  and  infant  life 
insurance  became  general  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  throughout  the  land. 
We  recognize  the  general  soundness 
of  domestic  life  in  the  British  work¬ 
ingman’s  home,  we  admit  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  happiness  of  the  children  is 
as  much  an  object  of  consideration  in 
such  homes  as  in  those  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  life.  But  the  contention  that 
to  legislate  now  on  infant  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  class  legislation  is  to  forget 
that  the  act  which  created  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  such. 

Why  should  the  children  of  the 
workingman,  especially  those  of  the 
poorer  class,  or  the  thriftless  idle 
class  be  subjected  to  dangers  from 
which  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
are  free?  If,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all 
citizens  are  equal,  this  should  espe¬ 
cially  he  the  case  with  children.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  state 
should  be  especially  zealous  about  its 
children;  and  their  danger  is  immi¬ 
nent  when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  callous,  brutal  or  indifferent,  who 
have  a  monetary  Interest  in  their 
ceasing  to  live. 

Infant  life  Insurance  is  open  to  the 
crushing  objection  that  the  person 
who  determines  whether  the  child  is 
to  live  or  die,  by  giving  it  or  not  giv¬ 
ing  it  proper  food,  care  and  attention, 
will  profit  by  its  death.  It  is  entirely 
indefensible  that  the  lives  of  helpless 
infant  children  should  be  jeopardized 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  pecuniary 
gain.  It  has  been  contended  by  those 
who  have  vested  Interests  in  child  life 
insurance  that  the  practice  does  not 
conduce  to  the  death,  the  neglect  or 
the  ill-treatment  of  children.  The  evi¬ 


dence  of  cases  brought  into  court  gives 
the  He  direct  to  such  a  contention. 

It  is  a  startling  and  suggestive  fact 
that  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  na¬ 
tional  society’s  work  265,906  children, 
or  25  per  cent,  of  those  dealt  with, 
were  insured  for  a  total  sum  of 
£1,383,021.  Many  judges,  magistrates, 
coroners,  medical  officers  of  health 
and  other  officials  have  again  and 
again  condemned  the  practice  of  in¬ 
fant  life  insurance,  as  inciting  men 
and  women  to  the  neglect,  ill-treat¬ 
ment  and  murder  of  children.  The 
cases  arising  out  of  it,  and  published 
in  the  “Child’s  Guardian’’  and  other 
publications  by  Mr.  Waugh,  are  hor¬ 
rible  to  read  and  more  than  justify  Mr. 
Justice  Day’s  condemnation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  words,  “Those  pests  of  so¬ 
ciety,  those  deadly  societies  which  in¬ 
sure  children,  which  seemed  to  be 
instituted  for  the  destruction  of  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  perpetration  of  murder." 

Grave  indeed  must  be  the  danger  to 
children,  and  painful  the  experience, 
to  have  drawn  from  a  Judge  In  open 
assize  court  so  weighty  an  indictment 
of  a  system  established  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  Many  journals  have  also 
spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound  about 
the  crimes  committed  on  children  by 
Inhuman  parents  and  others,  who  traf¬ 
fic  in  their  lives  for  a  burial  fee.  The 
weight  of  evidence  of  the  best  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  land  is  sufficient  to  carry 
reform  in  this  matter;  but  vested  in¬ 
terests  and  the  cant  about  “libeling 
the  British  workingman"  block  the 
way. 

The  system  is  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  many  vested  interests  which  long 
subjected  children  to  death,  suffering 
and  shame.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
increasing  force  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  may  soon  sweep  it  away  along 
with  the  rest.  The  insurance  of  a 
child’s  life  may  arise  from  the  honest 
desire  of  well-disposed  parents  to 
make  provision  against  a  possible  vis¬ 
itation  of  death,  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  deliberate  intention  of  an  imnat- 
ural  and  criminal  parent  to  kill  a 
child  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
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policy.  With  a  system  capable  of  such 
abuse  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

The  system  of  infant  life  insurance 
has  been  defended  on  the  ground  of 
thrift;  it  is  asserted  that  it  saves  the 
rates  from  having  to  bear  the  cost  of 
many  dhild  burials.  Thrift  consists 
in  right  saving  and  good  management; 
there  is  no  principle  of  speculation  in 
it  Now  in  infant  life  insurance  there 
is  no  return  unless  the  child  dies.  It 
has  all  the  elements  of  a  swindling, 
gambling  transaction,  in  that  the 
speculator  can  fraudulently  secure  a 
share  of  the  stakes. 

In  all  other  forms  of  insurance  the 
companies  take  good  care  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  bad  investors  and  dis¬ 
honest  speculators.  But  as  for  the 
children  of  people  living  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions,  children 
who  are  sickly  or  dying,  children  who 
are  illegitimate  and  whose  death 
would  be  a  relief,  children  who  are 
farmed  out — on  the  lives  of  such  chil¬ 
dren,  one  and  all,  policies  can  be  taken 
out  without  question  or  fear  of  refusal. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  premiums  are  paid  in  cases 
of  children  who  die  from  preventible 
diseases. 

The  societies  would  collapse  at  once 
were  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
pence  of  those  subscribers  who  treat 
their  children  well,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  sums  accruing  from  lapsed 
policies.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
abuse  of  terms  than  to  describe  such  a 
system  by  the  name  of  “thrift.”  Well 
indeed  did  “Punch”  long  ago  satirize 
this  so-called  “thrift”  in  lines  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"Thrift,  thrift!”  Oh,  convenient  Death! 
Wise  counsel  he  whlspereth  under  his 
'breath 

Into  pitiful  poverty’s  ear! 

Poverty  makes  even  parentage  keen 
At  catching  his  sinister  hints.  .  .  . 
“Thrift,  thrift!”  It  is  surely  the  last 
subtle  shift 

Of  the  Spectre  to  pose  as  a  preacher  of 
Thrift! 

In  calling  for  the  abolition  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  a  menace  to  child  life, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  does  not  pass 
the  wit  of  man  to  establish  a  general 


principle,  applicable  to  all  working¬ 
men’s  burial  clubs,  which  would  place 
them  above  reproach  and  above  sus¬ 
picion.  We  recognize  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  legislature,  which  aimed 
at  lightening  the  burden  of  the  poor, 
especially  in  towns  where  the  cost  of 
buriai  is  high;  we  sympathize  with 
those  parents  who  are  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  children  from  a  pauper’s 
grave.  Respect  for  the  dead  has  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  nations  been 
one  of  the  most  profound  of  human 
instincts.  But  infant  life  insurance 
does  not  stimulate  this  instinct;  it 
trades  on  it  and  degrades  it.  The 
local  authorities  might  surely  devise 
some  means  of  burial  which  would 
meet  the  natural  desire  of  the  self- 
respecting  poor  who  shrink  from  the 
ignominy  of  a  pauper’s  grave.  Let  the 
burial  fee  go  to  the  undertaker  and 
not  a  single  penny  of  the  insurance 
money  to  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  child. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  chief 
causes  of  child  suffering  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  legislative  measures  passed  to 
remedy  them.  No  greater  service  to 
the  cause  of  social  reform  has  been 
done  in  the  Victorian  era  than  In  this 
one  department.  Numerous  have  been 
the  means  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  children  in  the  hospitals  and 
homes  established  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
strides  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  education  in  the  last  half 
century  have  been  immense;  and,  if 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  may  in  one 
sense  be  measured  by  the  happiness  of 
its  children,  the  measures  taken  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  have  done 
much  to  insure  that  greatness.  But, 
as  we  have  shown,  and  the  daily  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  national  society  continue  to 
show,  a  vast  mass  of  cruelty,  suffering 
and  neglect  still  remains,  and  is  bound  ‘ 
to  remain,  under  our  present  social 
conditions.  Nothing  but  a  sound  state 
policy  for  children,  and  the  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  sound  public  opinion  to 
enforce  that  policy,  can  mitigate  the 
evils  or  check  their  Increase. 
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ATHAN  our  master  is  dead!” 
Pietro  burst  into  tbe 
kitchen,  his  face  white  with 
fear  and  excitement. 

Vlttoria  uttered  a  startled  little 
scream,  and  dropped  the  platter  she 
was  wiping.  It  smashed  into  a  score 
of  pieces  on  the  flagstone  floor. 

“Dead!” 

“Even  as  I  say.  I  heard  a  noise  as 
of  a  body  falling,  and  knocked  at  his 
bedroom  door.  He  answered  me  not. 
The  door  was  unfastened,  and  I  en¬ 
tered.  He  was  lying  face  downward 
and  undressed  near  the  bed.  I  went 
to  him  and  turned  him  over.  I  placed 
my  hand  on  his  heart.  It  had  ceased 
to  beat.” 

“Santa  Maria!  Art  thou  sure, 
Pietro?” 

“Come  with  me  and  see,  Vittoria.” 

The  man,  who  carried  a  smoking, 
sputtering  olive  oil  lamp,  led  the  way 
up  the  stairs.  They  walked  with  gen¬ 
tle  tread,  but  their  footfalls  sounded 
strangely  loud  In  the  oppressive  hush 
of  the  house. 

At  the  bedroom  door  the  woman 
drew  back. 

“Pietro,  I  dare  not  enter.” 

“Fear  nothing,  foolish  one.  Dead 
men  harm  no  one.” 

But  the  woman  turned  and  fled  pre¬ 
cipitately  downstairs,  crossing  herself 
the  while. 

Pietro  followed  her  slowly,  shading 
the  light  from  the  draught  with  his 
hand,  and  reasoned  with  her. 


“Verily  thou  art  timid  as  a  little 
bird,  Vittoria.  I  tell  thee  thou  hast 
nought  to  fear.  The  dead  are  harm¬ 
less.” 

“Nay,  but  they  say  the  dead  return 
ofttimes.  And  he  was  not  as  other 
men.  Report  hath  it  that  he  served 
the  devil.  We  know  that  he  denied 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

“  ’Tis  true  he  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Jews,”  assented  Pietro,  crossing  him¬ 
self. 

“And  hast  thou  forgotten  his  male¬ 
diction,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  when  they  brought  him 
back  after  he  had  been  tortured  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Doge  to  make  him  disclose 
the  hiding  place  of  his  treasure?” 

“Aye,”  said  Pietro,  with  a  shudder. 
“I  can  see  him  now,  writhing  as  thou 
didst  apply  thy  lotions  to  the  burnt 
flesh  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  hear 
his  shrieks: 

“  ‘Curses  on  thee,  Venice.  Thou  sub- 
jectest  old  Nathan  the  money  lender 
to  the  torments  of  hell,  and  wouldst 
despoil  him  In  his  poverty  of  the 
bread  of  life.  Thou  makest  mock  of 
him  and  spittest  upon  him  because  of 
his  race  and  of  his  faith.  But  at  his 
death  thy  pride  shall  be  humbled  unto 
the  dust,  and  thou  shalt  mourn  in  ter¬ 
ror  and  in  trembling.  Dread  and  death 
shall  search  thee  even  in  thy  most 
sacred  places,  yea,  even  in  the  palace 
of  the  Cardinal  and  in  the  Court  of 
the  Doge.  The  nations  shall  shun  thee 
as  a  leper.  Thou  wilt  cry  aloud  to  thy 
Christ  in  thine  agony,  and  he  will  be 
powerless  to  save.’ 
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“Holy  Mother,  have  mercy  upon  ua 
and  protect  us!  What  tbinkest  thou 
he  could  have  meant?” 

“I  cannot  say.  Doubtless  it  was  but 
the  madness  of  a  brain  disordered  by 
pain,  the  raving  of  delirium.  Living, 
he  was  the  kindest  of  masters,  the  gen¬ 
tlest  of  mortals.  How  shall  he  do  hurt 
to  any  man  now  that  he  is  no  more? 
Vittoria,  thou  didst  serve  him  and  our 
defunct  mistress  ere  he  befriended  me 
and  brought  me  here  a  boy.  They  were 
to  thee,  a  waif,  and  to  me,  an  orphan, 
as  father  and  mother.  Hath  our  good 
mistress,  prithee,  ever  returned  from 
the  other  world  to  work  thee  scathe? 
Besides,  I  have  saved  a  little  money, 
and  I  will  have  twelve  masses  said  for 
his  soul.” 

“So  also  will  I.  Moreover,  I  will 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  and  on  my  knees  will 
I  climb  the  steps,  which  number 
seven  times  seven,  and  implore  her,  for 
She  is  strong  to  save.  .  .  .  But  art 
thou  sure  our  master  is  dead,  Pietro? 
Perchance  he  hath  been  overcome  by  a 
sudden  faintness,  and  the  breath  of 
life  still  abideth  in  his  body.” 

“I  think  not,  but  let  us  see.  Do  you 
follow  me,  Vittoria,  and  have  no  fear.” 

Once  more  they  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  after  pausing  a  moment  at  the 
door  pushed  it  open  and  entered  the 
room.  The  dim  light  of  the  upheld 
lamp  fell  upon  a  form  huddled  on  the 
floor  near  the  bed.  The  man  and  wom¬ 
an  went  to  it.  The  wide  open  eyes  of 
Nathan  the  money  lender  were  fixed 
and  glazed.  His  face  was  sallow  with 
the  awful  pallor  of  death.  His  limbs 
were  already  stiffening. 

Vittoria  raised  his  head,  while 
Pietro  waved  the  light  before  his  eyes, 
and  felt  again  to  see  whether  the  heart 
was  beating. 

“It  is  useless;  he  is  dead,”  said 
Pietro.  "Let  us  put  him  on  the  bed.” 

He  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor  and 
they  lifted  the  body  and  stretched  it  on 
the  hard,  narrow  couch  on  which  the 
old  man  was  accustomed  to  repose,  the 
hands  that  had  been  deformed  by  the 
torturer’s  brand  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  just  below  the  long  white  beard. 


Vittoria  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and, 
unfastening  a  silver  crucifix  that  hung 
from  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  held  it 
aloft  in  her  clasped  hands  and  prayed. 
Pietro,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
also  knelt  in  prayer. 

At  length  the  woman  rose  and  placed 
the  crucifix  in  the  dead  man’s  distorted 
fingers. 

“Thou  didst  deny  the  Christ,  Nathan, 
my  master,”  she  said,  “but  through 
the  intercession  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
of  Mercy,  and  the  masses  of  the  Holy 
Church,  may  thy  soul  yet  be  saved. 
And  this  cross  will  keep  the  Evil  One 
from  this  thy  body.” 

They  stood  silently  for  a  space  gaz¬ 
ing  down  at  their  master’s  face,  ap¬ 
palled,  unable  fully  to  comprehend  all 
the  significance  of  the  calamity  that 
had  fallen  thus  suddenly  upon  them. 

Pietro  was  first  to  rouse  himself. 

“We  are  thinking  of  the  dead,”  he 
said,  “but  it  is  more  meet  that  we 
should  think  of  the  living.  Of  what 
did  he  die?  Thou  knowest  not,  neither 
do  I.  He  was  not  attended  by  the 
leech.  They  will  say  that  we  killed 
him.  They  will  cast  us  into  prison. 
They  will  put  us  to  the  torture  to  make 
us  confess.” 

“Santa  Maria!”  ejaculated  Vittoria, 
aghast,  blanching  with  terror  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

“They  will  say  that  we  killed  him 
to  rob  him.  At  the  best,  if,  in  our 
agony,  we  do  not  falsely  accuse  our¬ 
selves  and  meet  death  on  the  wheel 
or  the  gibbet,  we  shall  be  cast  adrift 
with  nowhither  to  drag  our  crippled, 
pain-racked  bodies.” 

“Ah!  Woe!  Woe!” 

“I  tasted  of  the  torture  at  the  same 
time  as  our  master  here,  as  thou  dost 
remember.  They  stretched  me  on  the 
rack  until  my  joints  did  crack  and 
strain,  and  the  screws  pressed  my 
thumbs  so  that  the  nails  did  burst.  I 
am  not  minded  to  meet  the  executioner 
again.  Ah,  no.  Rather  death  a  thou¬ 
sand  times — the  quick  stab  of  the  stilet¬ 
to,  or  the  plunge,  the  stifled  gurgle, 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  canal.” 

‘T  am  chilled  to  the  heart  with  hor¬ 
ror  and  fear.  Pietro,  mine,  what  shall 
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we  do?  Save  me,  little  Pietro,  oh, 
save  me!” 

‘‘I  have  an  Idea,”  said  the  young 
man,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  mov¬ 
ing  to  her  side.  “We  must  take  all 
that  there  may  be  of  treasure  in  the 
house  and  flee  together  from  Venice.” 

“Rob  the  house!  Flee! . 

Pietro!” 

“Flight  or  the  torture  chamber — can 
we  hesitate?  Yet,  without  money,  how 
can  we  hope  to  make  good  our  escape? 
And  even  if  we  should  escape,  what 
is  to  become  of  us  without  money? 
Must  we  hire  ourselves  to  new  masters, 
when  we  may  be  rich  ourselves?  And 
if  we  do  not  take  the  hoard  of  Nathan 
it  will  be  confiscated  with  all  that  he 
had  by  the  Commissary  in  the  name  of 
the  Doge  or  by  the  Cardinal’s  guards 
in  the  name  of  the  Church.” 

“But  how  knowest  thou  that  there 
is  a  hoard?  The  torture  could  not 
make  him  confess  that  he  had  treasure 
hidden,  and  a  search  of  the  house  by 
the  Commissary  and  his  officers  failed 
to  reveal  it,  although  they  nearly  tore 
the  place  down.  And  thou,  his  clerk, 
even  in  stress  of  pain,  couldst  not  tell 
them  where  it  was  to  be  found.” 

“Thou  sayest  sooth,  but  I,  as  his 
clerk,  know  that  he  must  have  store  of 
wealth.  He  lent  much  money  at  usury 
among  the  bloods  and  gallants.” 

“And  if  I  harken  to  thee,  and  when 
we  have  found  this  treasure  and  are 
safe  from  the  powers  of  the  Doge  to 
avenge,  what  then?”  demanded  the 
woman  with  glittering  eyes,  stepping 
back  so  that  the  light  from  the  sput¬ 
tering  lamp  on  the  floor  fell  on  her 
companion’s  face. 

“What  then?”  repeated  Pietro, 
eagerly.  “Vittoria,  thou  hast  nor  kith 
nor  kin.  I,  too,  am  friendless  and 
alone.  We  have  lived  under  this  roof 
together  from  my  youth  up.  We  have 
quarrelled  and  we  have  been  glad  to¬ 
gether.  Tell  me,  canst  thou  lightly 
bear  the  thought  of  parting?  Why 
should  we  part?” 

She  answered  not,  but  continued  to 
gaze  at  him  expectantly,  breathlessly. 

He  bent  toward  her,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  hers,  said  hoarsely: 


“Vittoria,  I  love  thee.” 

He  would  have  claaped  her  in  his 
arms,  but  she  drew  back,  warding  him 
off,  and  pointing  to  the  stark  corpse  on 
the  bed  said: 

“Swear  It” 

“1  swear  that  I  love  thee.  Death  is 
my  witness.” 

She  snatched  the  crucifix  from  the 
dead  man’s  unresisting  grasp  and  held 
it  out  to  him. 

“By  the  cross,"  she  insisted,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"By  the  cross,  I  swear  it” 

“And  thou  wilt  be  true  to  me  till 
death?” 

“Till  death — by  the  cross.” 

He  knelt  reverently  and  kissed  it. 

As  he  did  so  the  window  clattered 
open,  and  a  rush  of  wind  extinguished 
the  light 

Vittoria  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror. 
Pietro  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood 
quaking  and  silent,  his  tongue  cleaving 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

“Pietro,  Pietro,  where  art  thou?” 
screamed  the  woman,  frenzied  with 
fright. 

Her  cries  brought  back  his  presence 
of  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
peril  of  their  situation. 

“Hush,  Vittoria,  in  heaven’s  name, 
hush,”  he  pleaded.  “I  am  here.  Thou 
wilt  bring  the  neighbors  or  the  watch 

upon  us _ Give  me  thy  hand.... Thus 

_ Calm  thyself,  do  not  tremble  so. 

It  was  but  the  wind  which  blew  open 
the  window  that  was  insecurely  fast¬ 
ened.  I  must  have  forgotten  to  close 

the  shutters _ Hark!.... The  watch. 

They  heard  thee.  We  are  lost!” 

A  quick  measured  tramp  was  heard 
coming  from  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
hard  by. 

Retro  admonished  the  woman  to 
make  no  noise  and  drew  her  to  the 
window. 

“It  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere 
near  here,”  they  heard  a  soldier  say. 

“I  see  no  light  in  any  window,”  said 
another. 

“It  must  have  been  the  wind.” 

“Or  some  little  mistress  pretending 
to  resist  her  gallant.” 

“Or  mayhap  ’twas  the  devil  flying  off 
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with  Nathan  the  Jew.... Oh,  la!  Art 
thou  there?  Oh,  la!” 

The  speaker  pounded  on  the  door 
with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Pietro  waited  for  a  few  moments, 
and,  the  pounding  continuing,  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  and  cried  in  a 
well-feigned  tone  of  anger: 

“What  dost  thou  want?  Begone, 
thou  drunken  roysterer.  Thinkest 
thou  it  is  high  day  instead  of  high 
night  that  thou  disturbest  honest 
people  with  thine  unseemly  noise  and 
bawling?  Twice  already  have  I  told 
thee  that  my  master  cannot  be  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  is  well  risen.  Get  thee 
nence  with  thine  addle  pate,  or  I  will 
crack  it  for  thee  with  a  cudgel,  and 
give  thee  to  the  watch.” 

Half  a  dozen  lanterns  were  held  up 
and  a  voice  replied: 

“No  roysterers  are  we,  sirab,  but  the 
watch.  Answer,  if  thou  wouldst  save 
thy  own  calf’s  hide  a  cudgeling:  hath 
the  devil'flown  away  with  Nathan,  thy 
master?” 

“I  know  not  what  ye  mean,  and  it 
please  ye,  good  sirs.  My  master  hath 
been  abed  this  many  an  hour.” 

“Then  the  devil  take  thee.” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  rough  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  soldiers  moved  on.  The  lights 
of  their  swaying  lanterns  disappeared. 
Their  tramping  became  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  at  length  the  sound  died 
away  altogether. 

Then  Pietro  noiselessly  closed  the 
shutters  and  fastened  the  windows 
again. 

“I  will  go  downstairs  and  fetch  an¬ 
other  light,"  he  said. 

"And  I  will  come  with  thee,”  faltered 
the  woman.  Thou  wouldst  not  leave 
me  here  alone.  I  should  surely  die. 
Give  me  thy  hand.... So.” 

They  groped  their  way  to  the  door 
and  downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Pietro  lit  another  lamp,  and  threw  a 
faggot  on  the  embers  on  the  hearth. 

The  light  and  the  cheerful  blaze  from 
the  wood  restored  their  composure 
somewhat.  To  give  them  further  heart 
Retro  fetched  a  flagon  of  wine  and 
poured  out  a  bumper,  but  the  woman’s 
hand  shook  so  that  she  could  not  raise 


the  goblet  and  he  held  it  to  her  lips 
until  she  bad  drained  It  to  the  dregs. 
Then  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  a 
passionate  kiss.  She  resisted  feebly. 

“Nay,”  chided  Retro  with  a  laugh. 
“  ’Tis  my  right.  I  have  sworn  to  love 
thee  always....!  drink  to  thy  bright 
eyes  and  to  thy  rosy  lips,  the  sweetest, 
I  swear,  that  ever  were  kissed.” 

“Reserve  thy  gallantry  until  we  are 
safe  in  Verona,  Retro.  This  is  no  time 
for  joyaunce.  The  night  wanes,  every 
minute  is  precious.” 

“Aye,  ’tis  well  for  us  that  it  is  the 
feast  of  Easter.  None  is  likely  to  seek 
to  trouble  our  master  to-day.  More¬ 
over,  the  streets  will  be  full  of  people, 
and  our  going,  therefore,  will  not  be 
marked.  When  Nathan’s  body  is  dis¬ 
covered,  we  shall  be  far  away,  my  little 
Vittoria.” 

“The  farther  the  better.  But  we 
have  yet  to  find  the  treasure.” 

Pietro  swallowed  another  goblet  of 
wine,  took  the  lamp,  and  they  ascended 
once  more  to  the  chamber  of  death. 

At  the  door  Vittoria’s  courage  again 
deserted  her,  and  she  followed  the  man 
in  tremblingly.  The  feeble  flare  of  the 
lamp  illumined  the  room  with  an  un¬ 
certain  light. 

“It  is  worse  than  the  darkness,”  said 
Vittoria,  with  chattering  teeth,  as  she 
glanced  fearfully  about  her. 

She  snatched  up  the  lamp  they  had 
left  on  the  floor  and  lit  it  also. 

Retro  remained  buried  in  thought 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  walked  over 
to  a  large  and  ancient  cabinet  that 
stood  by  the  window.  A  key,  fiom 
which  dangled  a  buach  of  other  keys, 
was  in  one  of  the  drawers.  The  drawer 
was  unlocked  and  he  pulled  it  open.  It 
was  filled  with  linen.  In  turn  he 
opened  all  the  drawers.  They  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  clothing  neatly 
folded. 

An  iron-bound  trunk  stood  in  a 
comer.  One  of  the  keys  fitted  the  lock, 
and  he  raised  the  lid.  'The  trunk  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  filled  with  parchment 
documents.  One  by  one,  feverishly, 
they  took  them  out  and  piled  them  on 
the  floor.  The  parchments  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  writing  in  Hebrew  characters 
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that  were  unintelligible  to  the  clerk. 
Nothing  besides  the  documents  was 
found. 

Then  they  tried  a  roomy  cupboard. 
As  they  went  toward  it  Vittoria  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  fear  and  clutched  her  com¬ 
panion’s  arm. 

‘‘He  moved,”  she  stammered.  ‘‘He 
is  following  us  with  his  eyes.” 

Pietro  ran  to  the  bed,  raised  the  lamp 
over  the  money  lender’s  face,  and, 
bending,  gazed  at  it  intently  for  some 
minutes,  while  Vittoria  shrank  into  the 
shadow  and  remained  there  trembling. 
The  lips  were  white  and  dumb.  The 
eyes  were  fixed  in  their  stony,  expres¬ 
sionless  death  stare. 

‘"Thou  wert  mistaken,”  said  Pietro, 
at  length.  ‘‘It  was  the  moving  shadow 
of  the  lamp  that  deceived  thee.” 

The  cupboard  was  filled  with  books 
and  various  articles,  but  not  a  trace 
of  treasure  could  be  found. 

Waxing  desperate,  Pietro  returned  to 
the  cabinet  and  flung  the  linen  and 
clothing  out  piece  by  piece,  but  failed 
to  find  the  supposed  hoard.  In  his 
haste  be  had  tilted  the  heavy  piece  of 
furniture  forward,  and  with  a  grunt  of 
disgust  he  let  it  fall  back.  It  struck 
the  wall  with  force,  and  as  it  did  so  a 
secret  drawer  that  had  been  fastened 
with  a  spring  shot  forward  several 
inches. 

Pietro  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  Vit¬ 
toria,  who  had  again  been  rummaging 
in  the  cupboard,  ran  to  his  side. 

The  drawer  was  narrow  and  deep. 
In  it  they  found  papers  neatly  rolled 
and  sealed,  a  small  metal  box  tied  with 
silken  cords  and  also  sealed,  and  a 
score  of  money  bags.  Pietro  untied 
one  of  the  latter.  It  was  filled  with 
golden  sequins.  Another  and  another 
he  found  to  be  full  of  the  same  precious 
coins. 

“Rich,  rich,  we  are  rich!”  he  cried, 
exultingly.  “Vittoria,  mine,  thou  wilt 
b®  a  great  lady  in  Verona.  Fine  rai¬ 
ment  will  be  thine  and  thou  wilt  have 
servants  to  do  thy  bidding.” 

He  emptied  a  bag  into  one  of  the 
drawers  that  she  might  see  the  gold 
and  judge  of  their  wealth,  and  stood 
there  gloating  over  it,  a  thousand 


roseate  projects  germing  in  his  brain. 
The  woman,  too,  gazed  gleefully  at  the 
treasure,  but  she  had  picked  up  the 
little  metal  box,  and  was  pricked  by 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  inside  it. 

“Look,  Pietro,  there  is  writing  on  it," 
she  said,  holding  it  toward  him. 
“Thou  who  canst  read,  tell  me  what  it 
says.” 

He  took  the  box  from  her  and  read 
aloud: 

“  ‘To  the  most  noble  and  puissant 
Doge  Mocenigo:  The  humble  thank- 
offering  of  his  grateful  and  unworthy 
servant  Nathan  the  Jew,  who  in  his 
magnanimity  he  did  mercifully  spare 
from  the  pangs  of  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  torturer.’  ” 

“What  can  it  be?”  exclaimed  Vit¬ 
toria  eagerly. 

“We  will  soon  see,”  returned  Pietro. 

He  broke  the  seals  and  held  the  box 
over  the  lamp  until  the  silken  cords 
parted. 

The  box  contained  a  massive,  richly 
chased  finger  ring  of  gold  with  a  great 
spherical  carbuncle  set  in  a  bird’s  claw. 
It  was  a  magnificent  stone.  Pietro 
rubbed  it  with  his  fingers  and  held  it 
at  arm’s  length  before  the  light,  and 
both  gazed  at  it  with  delighted  amaze. 
It  shone  with  a  fire  so  deeply  red,  so 
rich,  so  bright  as  to  be  almost  dazzling. 

“Oh,  marvelous.  It  glows  as  though 
all  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  were 
concentrated  in  its  fiery  heart,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Pietro  enthusiastically. 

“To  me  it  glows  with  the  heat  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Pit,”  said  Vittoria 
with  sudden  fear.  “Touch  it  not, 
Pietro.” 

“Timid,  timid!”  laughed  Pietro.  “I 
verily  believe  that  thou  who  are  beau¬ 
tiful  iackest  the  taste  of  the  beautiful. 
I  am  no  judge  of  precious  stones,  but 
this  meseemeth  must  be  worth  a  doge’s 
ransom,  the  dowery  of  a  doge’s  bride. 
Bride!  Thou  art  my  bride,  Vittoria, 
mine.  It  shall  be  thy  ring  of  be- 
throthal.” 

“Mine!”  exclaimed  Vittoria,  flattered 
and  reassured.  “Alack!  It  is  not  for 
such  as  I,  for  such  hands  as  mine. 
Why,  they  would  mistake  me  for  some 
great  lady,  a  patrician.” 
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“And  art  thou  not  a  great  lady? 
Many  an  one  would  envy  thee  thy 
comelineBS.  And  this  gold?  Thou  for- 
gettest  that  it  is  thine.  Many  an  one 
would  give  her  noble  lineage,  aye, 
would  sell  herself,  for  thy  wealth.” 

“But  'tis  a  man’s  ring,”  objected  the 
woman  with  a  pout. 

“Nay,  ’tis  a  woman’s,  for  ’tis  thine, 
and  with  it  we  plight  our  troth.” 

He  kissed  the  stone  and  gave  it  to 
her  to  kiss.  Then  he  took  her  hand  to 
slip  the  ring  on  her  finger,  but  with  a 
sudden  movement  she  snatched  it  from 
him,  and  going  to  the  bed  pressed  it 
to  the  dead  man’s  lips. 

“Nathan,  our  master,  hath  blessed 
our  union,”  she  said,  returning  it  and 
holding  out  her  hand. 

He  put  the  ring  on  her  finger.  Then 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  long 
and  passionately.  This  time  she  did 
not  resist,  but  gave  caress  for  caress 
with  ecstasy.  Intoxicated  with  passion 
he  took  between  his  hands  her  face 
transfigured  by  the  radiance  of  love, 
and  held  her  from  him  that  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  upon  it,  covered  her  lips 
and  cheeks  and  brow  with  ardent 
kisses.  Again  and  again  he  held  her 
thus  from  him  that  he  might  gaze  upon 
her,  his  heart  swelling  with  tenderness 
and  quickening  desire,  to  which  the 
woman,  too,  was  abandoning  herself, 
forgetful  of  their  peril,  oblivious  to 
everything  in  the  sweet  inebriation  of 
the  moment. 

Suddenly,  even  as  he  gazed  into  her 
swooning  eyes  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  love  light  vanished  from  them  and 
was  replaced  by  a  startled  look.  The 
color  faded  swiftly  from  her  face.  The 
smile  that  had  parted  her  lips  died 
upon  them.  She  was  seized  with  trem¬ 
bling,  and  her  fingers  clutched  his 
arm,  upon  which  they  rested,  con¬ 
vulsively.  She  gasped.  Her  mouth  re¬ 
mained  open,  the  Jaws  fixed.  Her 
fingers  relaxed  their  clutch;  and  she 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught 
her. 

Bewildered,  he  laid  her  beside  the 
cabinet,  supporting  her  head  on  his 
left  arm.  Her  trembling  had  ceased. 
She  was  unconscious.  Her  hand,  which 


he  held  in  bis  right  hand,  became  cold 
in  his  clasp.  Then  it  seemed  to  him 
that  her  face  was  covered  with  grey 
blotches.  He  reached  for  the  lamp  that 
was  smoking  on  the  cabinet.  His  eyes 
had  not  deceived  him.  Her  forehead 
and  cheeks  wherever  his  lips  had 
touched  them,  were  covered  with  the 
spots,  which  seemed  to  grow  larger  as 
he  gazed  at  them,  and  her  lips  were 
of  the  same  hue.  Her  hands  bore  simi¬ 
lar  marks.  His  own  hands  felt  numb. 
He  glanced  at  them  and  saw  that  they, 
too,  were  spotted.  His  jaws  began  to 
stiffen.  A  trembling  seized  upon  his 
body. 

Then  an  awful  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind. 

The  ring,  the  carbuncle! 

With  a  yell  of  terror  he  struggled  to 
his  feet  and  rushed  toward  the  bed. 
The  dead  man’s  lips  were  gone,  having 
with  the  nose  and  chin  sunk  into  the 
skull  in  a  light  grey  powder,  like  the 
ash  of  incense. 

Frozen  with  horror  he  gazed  at  his 
own  hands,  which  now  had  completely 
lost  the  sense  of  feeling.  The  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  with  which  he  had 
rubbed  the  carbuncle  had  dropped  off. 

His  reason  tottered.  He  staggered. 

“The  curse  of  Nathan!”  he  shrieked. 

“I  understand _ His  master  the  Prince 

of  Evil _ The  devil’s  carbuncle.... 

Fire  of  hell _ Doomed!  Doomed! - 

Venice _ Dread  and  death  —  Shun 

thee  as  a  leper _ The  nations - 

Christ _ Vittoria,  Vit - ” 

He  never  finished  the  name.  His 
lips  had  crumbled  away  in  the  effort. 
His  jaws  became  set.  With  a  last  su¬ 
preme  attempt  to  shake  off  the  paraly¬ 
sis  that  w^as  creeping  upon  his  body 
and  reeling  brain  he  turned  toward  the 
woman,  but  quickly  averted  his  eyes, 
and  with  an  awful  cry  that  was  stifled 
in  his  throat  sank  to  the  floor. 

II. 

The  gorgeous  Easter  ceremonies  of 
the  church  were  over.  Venice  had  had 
surfeit  of  festivity  and  had  settled 
down  to  her  ordinary  occupations  with 
a  light  heart,  confiding  herself  to  the 
wisdom  of  her  Senators,  feeling  secure 
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In  the  fancied  might  of  the  Senate,  ig¬ 
norant  of  her  real  weakness,  proud  of 
the  Oriental  splendor  of  her  palaces 
and  churches,  their  pomps  and  func¬ 
tions.  The  merchant  galleys  set  out  to 
skim  the  cerulean  waters  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  Gondolas  loaded  with  merchan¬ 
dise  threaded  the  canals.  The  money¬ 
getting  merchants  were  busy  in  the 
mart.  The  young  spendthrift  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeian  bloods,  whose 
purses  were  thin,  were  bestirring  them¬ 
selves  to  get  them  replenished.  But 
whether  hearing  the  necessary  securi¬ 
ties  or  reduced  to  attempts  to  secure  a 
loan  by  pleading  or  threats,  vainly  had 
they  knocked  at  the  door  of  Nathan 
the  money  lender. 

The  neighbors,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  disappointed  callers 
and  the  closed  shutters,  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  neither  Nathan  nor  his  clerk 
nor  his  maid  bad  been  seen  since  the 
nominal  restraint  of  Lent  had  been 
cast  off  in  the  countenanced  gayety 
and  excesses  of  Eastertide.  Rumors 
many  and  varied  began  to  circulate 
until  all  Venice  was  filled  with  them, 
and  they  were  borne  at  length  to  the 
ears  of  the  Commissary’s  deputies,  and 
by  them  were  communicated  to  the 
Commissary  himself. 

Wherefore  the  Commissary,  with  his 
deputies  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  house  of  Nathan  to 
investigate.  No  answer  was  returned 
to  the  summons  to  open,  and  the  door 
was  quickly  forced  with  axes,  crowbars 
and  halberds.  Then,  leaving  a  guard 
to  keep  back  the  great  crowd  of  ex¬ 
cited  people  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  presence  and  action  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  law  the  Commissary  en¬ 
tered  the  house. 

None  of  the  occupants  was  found.  In 
the  large  upper  bedroom  the  drawers 
of  the  cabinet  were  open,  their  contents 
scattered  upon  the  floor.  The  open 
secret  drawer  was  filled  with  the  bags 
of  gold.  Loose  gold  was  lying  in  an¬ 
other  drawer.  The  parchment  docu¬ 
ments  were  piled  beside  the  empty 
iron-bound  trunk.  The  contents  of  the 
cupboard  were  turned  topsy-turvy.  On 
the  floor  were  two  heaps  of  dust,  like 


the  ash  of  incense,  that  when  the  win¬ 
dow  was  opened  were  dispersed  about 
the  room  by  the  high  wind  prevailing. 
More  dust  was  in  the  bed,  on  which 
also  lay  a  metal  crucifix.  On  the  floor, 
beside  the  cabinet,  a  magnificent  ring, 
set  with  a  glowing  carbuncle,  was 
picked  up  by  the  Commissary. 

The  place  had  been  ransacked,  evi¬ 
dently  by  thieves.  But  why  had  they 
not  carried  off  their  booty?  How  had 
they  escaped  from  the  house,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  were  found  to  be  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  inside  and  the  doors 
barred?  Where  were  Nathan,  his  clerk 
Pietro  and  the  servant  Vittoria?  What 
was  this  ash-like  dust  that  had  half 
choked  him  and  his  men?  What  had 
the  little  metal  box  addressed  to  the 
Doge  that  he  had  found  on  the  cabinet 
contained?  What  did  it  all  mean? 
These  were  the  questions  the  puzzled 
Commissary  asked  himself  as  he  toyed 
with  the  carbuncle  ring  which  he 
passed  round  for  his  subordinates  to 
admire,  and  then  put  on  his  finger. 

No  solution  of  the  mystery  present¬ 
ing  itself,  he  took  possession  of  the 
drawer  full  of  gold,  pending  further 
investigation,  and  decided  to  leave  a 
guard  in  the  house. 

As  he  was  in  the  act  of  issuing  his 
orders,  paralysis  seized  upon  his  limbs, 
grey  ash-like  spots  appeared  upon  his 
hands  and  he  fell  to  the  floor.  Similar 
symptoms  began  to  show  themselves  in 
all  those  who  had  touched  the  ring. 
Abandoning  the  gold,  the  terrified  dep¬ 
uties  and  soldiers  fled  yelling  from  the 
house.  The  guard  at  the  door,  and  the 
crowd,  panicstricken  at  their  action, 
the  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
also  fled,  knocking  down  and  trampling 
over  each  other  in  their  frenzy.  Some¬ 
body  raised  the  cry  that  the  devil  was 
In  the  house.  The  cry  was  taken  up. 
No  one  would  venture  to  return  near 
the  place. 

The  Commissary’s  deputies  fell 
where  the  paralysis  overtook  them, 
and  died  where  they  dropped.  The 
soldiers  who  had  inhaled  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  dust  in  the  room  or  upon  whom  it 
had  been  blown  by  the  wind  also 
dropped  and  died.  The  people  who 
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went  to  their  assistance  soon  found  taken  far  out  to  sea  and  set  on  fire, 

that  they  themselves  had  contracted  Living  victims  encountered  were  seized 

the  malady.  The  dust  from  the  crum-  and  carried  off  with  the  dead, 
bling  bodies  was  blown  about  the  city.  The  source  of  the  plague  had  been 

Wherever  a  speck  of  it  touched  the  traced  to  the  house  of  Nathan  the 

flesh  of  man  or  beast  the  fatal  grey  money  lender.  The  men  of  the  watch 

blotch  speedily  made  its  appearance,  who  on  the  night  of  the  disappearance 

It  was  a  painless  dry  rot.  Once  it  ap-  of  its  inmates  had  heard  Vittoria’s 

peared,  nothing  could  arrest  its  con*  shriek  and  remembered  the  facetious 

suming  progress.  If  the  face  or  body  remark  of  one  of  their  number  that 

was  affected  the  victim  was  doomed.  Nathan  might  have  been  carried  off 

If  a  limb,  only  its  immediate  amputa-  by  the  devil  recalled  the  incident  and 

tion  could  prevent  death.  recounted  it.  Quickly  the  report 

Within  a  week  of  the  outbreak  of  the  spread  that  the  watch  had  seen  the  Elvil 
scourge  thousands  of  persons  and  anl-  One  flying  away  with  Nathan  and  his 

mals  had  perished.  All  Venice  was  wild  servants.  Neither  threats  nor  bribes 

with  terror.  The  rich  abandoned  their  would  induce  the  most  reckless  soldier 

palaces  and  fled  the  city.  The  mer-  in  the  army  to  enter  the  house, 

chants  from  other  countries  left  with  The  Church  was  appealed  to.  The 

equal  precipitation.  The  Doge,  to  check  Legate  ordered  a  bishop  to  exorcise  the 

the  exodus  and  prevent  the  fell  disease  devil,  the  taint  of  whose  presence  had 
from  spreading  to  the  mainland,  issued  started  the  plague.  Accordingly  the 
an  edict  summarily  punishing  with  bishop,  in  full  canonicals,  accompanied 
death  any  person,  no  matter  what  his  by  an  imposing  procession  of  chanting 
rank  or  nationality,  attempting  to  leave  priests  carrying  crosses  and  holy  water, 
Venice  without  a  permit.  Intercourse  and  followed  by  a  crowd  emboldened 
with  the  outside  world  was  entirely  by  the  presence  of  their  spiritual  rulers, 
suspended.  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  freely 

The  marvelous  interior  decorations  sprinkling  holy  water  before  him,  en- 
of  the  churches  were  hidden  by  sombre  tered  it;  and  when  the  place,  by  re- 
draperies,  and  supplications  for  relief  jlgious  rites,  had  been  made  untenable 
and  masses  for  the  dead  were  offered  for  Satan,  took  possession,  in  the  name 
continuously  day  and  night,  without  of  the  Church,  of  the  gold,  and  also  of 
effect.  Weeping,  wailing  and  groaning  the  carbuncle  ring  which  was  found 
mingled  on  every  hand  with  the  terri-  upon  the  floor.  The  bishop  admired 
fled  shrieks  of  those  who  discovered  the  queer,  beautiful  ring  and  slipped 
the  awful  spots  upon  their  flesh,  it  on  his  finger  for  safe  keeping.  Then 
Most  of  the  victims  went  mad.  Hun-  the  procession,  with  much  pomp,  and 
dreds  of  persons  not  affected  were  as  returning  from  a  victory,  set  out 
driven  insane  by  fear.  All  sufferers  again  toward  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark 
were  immediately  abandoned  even  by  from  which  it  had  started,  after  the 
kith  and  kin.  The  sight  of  one  of  them  house  had  been  closed  and  the  cardi- 
in  the  narrow  alleys  or  on  the  quays  nal’s  seal  set  upon  the  door.  The  gold 
or  bridges  caused  an  immediate  panic  had  been  placed  in  the  iron-bound 
and  stampede.  trunk  which  was  carried  in  the  proces- 

Doors  and  windows  were  kept  closed,  sion. 

People  compelled  to  go  abroad  did  so  'The  house  had  been  literally  flooded 
with  face  and  hands  covered.  Dogs  with  holy  water.  The  windows  and 
and  rats  helped  to  propagate  the  plague,  doors  had  been  kept  closed.  Wherever 
The  Doge  ordered  the  extermination  of  any  of  the  dust  that  the  priests  had 
all  animals  of  every  description,  had  only  too  good  reason  to  recognize 
Soldiers,  masked  and  with  gloves  of  and  dread  had  been  visible  it  had  been 
mall,  gathered  up  the  dead  in  the  deluged.  Masks  and  gloves  had  been 
streets  and  houses  and  piled  them  into  donned  as  soon  as  the  street  door  had 
galleys  which  were  soaked  with  oil,  closed  on  the  purging  party,  hiding 
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them  from  the  view  of  the  populace — 
by  all  save  the  bishop.  Through  these 
precautions  the  fate  that  had  over¬ 
taken  the  (Tommissary’s  deputies  was 
averted. 

In  the  square  of  St.  Mark  the  bishop 
became  conscious  that  his  grasp  on  his 
crosier  was  relaxing,  and  that  this  sym¬ 
bol  of  his  office  as  a  shepherd  of  the 
flock  of  God  was  becoming  singularly 
heavy.  He  glanced  at  his  right  hand. 
On  his  fingers  were  two  of  the  fatal 
spots.  He  glanced  at  his  left  hand. 
The  taint  was  spreading  from  under  the 
ring  on  each  side  along  the  finger  and 
over  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  this  supreme  moment  the  bishop 
forgot  the  dignity  of  his  position  and 
lost  his  head.  He  dropped  his  crosier 
and  tearing  the  ring  from  his  finger 
threw  it  away  from  him,  crying  in  a 
loud  voice: 

“The  ring  is  accursed!  It  is  the 
stone  of  Satan!  Its  fire  is  the  fire  of 
hell!" 

In  an  instant  terrible  panic  reigned. 
The  procession  broke  up.  Priests,  aco¬ 
lytes  and  people  fled  in  every  direction 
over  the  square.  One  venerable  and 
devoted  priest  alone  preserved  his 


presence  of  mind,  and  going  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  collapsing  superior 
helped  him  into  the  sacristy,  where 
soon  he  expired. 

Popular  tradition  had  it  that  where 
the  ring  struck  the  ground  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  it  up.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

That  night,  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner,  flames  burst  out  simultaneously 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  of  Nathan 
the  money  lender  and  spread  in  each 
direction  along  the  narrow  street.  The 
fire,  all  purifying,  swept  the  entire 
section  bounded  by  the  canals,  but 
thereafter  the  plague  diminished, 
though  it  was  constantly  breaking  out 
In  unexpected  places,  and  despite  all 
precaution  spread  to  the  mainland.  It 
took  two  years  of  strenuous  effort  and 
the  enforcement  of  draconian  measures 
to  eradicate  it,  and  then  Venice,  toting 
up  her  death  list,  found  that  more  than 
40,000  victims  had  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  scourge. 

But  Venice  did  not  know  of  the 
curse  of  Nathan,  which  had  been  ful¬ 
filled  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 
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A  Syndicated  Prince.* 

Part  III. — The  Unmaking  of  a  Prince. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


IV. 

WHAT  HEJLEN  HEARD  ON  THE 
ROOF. 

ORTHRUP  was  frowning 
beavily.  His  iron  jaw  was 
set  rigidly,  while  his  nervous 
fingers  closed  and  unclosed. 

“We  must  he  rid  of  her  in  some  way,” 
said  Langyle.  “Can’t  we  send  her  back 
to  America?”  he  suggested. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  She’s  not  disposed 
to  return  at  present.  What  is  more, 
she  has  a  will  of  her  own.” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Pembroke  sweetly, 
“she  is  not  disposed  to  return  since 
their  reconciliation.” 

Northrup’s  frown  deepened. 

“Have  you  anything  against  the 
girl?”  inquired  Langyle  mildly.  “Prom 
all  accounts  I  understand  she  is  im¬ 
mensely  wealthy.” 

“Pah!  a  mere  million  or  two,”  said 
Northrup,  moving  impatiently.  “How¬ 
ever,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  thing  is  she  is  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  syndicate  and  a  menace  to  our 
interests.  'The  Prince  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  friendly  with  her.” 

“Friendly?”  echoed  Miss  Pembroke 
with  a  faint  silvery  laugh,  “the  emotion 
between  them,  I  assure  you,  is  some¬ 
thing  far  warmer.” 

“It’s  got  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at 
once,”  said  Northrup  decidedly. 

“How?”  inquired  Miss  Pembroke 
with  pretty  interest. 

“Simply  enough.  The  Prince  must 
be  betrothed  right  away,  and  when  the 


coup  d’etat  has  been  proclaimed  and 
order  has  come  out  of  chaos  Charles 
III.,  King  of  England,  shall  marr>- - ” 

“A  blonde,  of  course,”  said  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke  anxiously. 

“Of  course,”  said  Langyle.  “Our 
blonde  pool  must  be  considered.” 

“He  shall  marry  you,”  said  Northrup. 

All  Miss  Pembroke’s  calm  fOrsook 
her. 

“Me!”  she  stammered  shrilly.  “Me!” 

“Don’t  talk  so  loud,”  said  Northrup, 
“you  have  no  idea  how  your  voice  car¬ 
ries.  Yes,  you.  You  happen  to  be  a 
blonde  and  are  useful  to  the  syndicate. 
Besides,  the  Prince,  already  having 
some  liking  for  you,  will  not  find  you 
repugnant  as  a  bride.  It  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  marry  him  to 
one  who  might  prove  obnoxious  to 
him.” 

“You  should  prepare  him  at  once,” 
suggested  Langyle. 

“Prepare  him,”  repeated  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke  dazedly.  “You  ask  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  him,  when  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
prepare  myself.  For  what  am  I  to  pre¬ 
pare  him?” 

“To  win  his  favor  for  a  blonde  type, 
of  course,”  said  Northrup  impatiently. 

Slowly  trailing  across  the  roof,  in  and 
oilt  among  the  many  peaks  and  turrets. 
Miss  Pembroke  looked  up  at  the  star¬ 
lit  heavens  that  were  bathing  the  tur¬ 
rets  in  an  amber  glow,  and  drew  in  a 
great  breath  of  ecstacy.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  murmured  sen¬ 
timentally: 

“Oh,  happy  golden-haired  sisterhood. 
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rise  up  and  call  me  blessed.  I  who 
bring  to  you  a  golden  crown  to  match 
your  golden  tresses!” 

"Miss  Pembroke  seems  to  have  lost 
her  head  a  bit,”  said  Langyle  satir¬ 
ically,  after  she  had  disappeared  into 
the  tower,  through  the  glass  panes  of 
which  they  could  see  her  slowly  de¬ 
scending. 

“She  is  a  necessary  evil,”  said  North¬ 
rop  curtly,  “and  the  Prince  likes  her. 
And  now,  Langyle,”  he  continued,  “let’s 
to  more  important  business.  You’ve 
too  many  superfluous  people  here,  by 
the  way.” 

“True,”  agreed  Langyle,  “but  to  give 
so  large  a  gathering  of  military  men 
and  politicians  a  harmless  look  to  the 
last,  'we  had  to  invite  the  ‘superfluous’ 
people  to  come  to  the  house  party.” 

“Humph!  Well,  perhaps,  that  was 
well  arranged  after  all.  Still,  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  New  then,  how’s  our 
majority  among  the  ministerials?” 

“We  have  two  out  of  every  three,” 
replied  Langyle,  handing  a  paper  to 
Northrup,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
decipher  in  the  darkness. 

“The  liberals?”  he  inquired. 

“A  safe  margin — nothing  more,”  re¬ 
plied  Langyle. 

“The  army?” 

“Practically  unanimous  among  the 
higher  officers,”  said  Langyle,  and 
continued  unprompted:  “Everything, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  about  ready.  The 
common  people  influenced,  the  army 
ready.  Parliament  ready.  Such  of  the 
peers  as  are  not  of  the  few  belonging 
to  us  could  be  quickly  disposed  of.  All 
is  ready,  in  fact.  It  only  remains  to 
give  the  signal,  you  know  how.  Then 
the  coup  d’etat  is  on,  the  palace  cap¬ 
tured,  the  House  of  Lords  in  prison, 
then  the  CJommoners  assembled  to  vote 
Stuart  in  after  the  army  has  proclaimed 
him.  Immediately  following  are  the 
elevation  of  Commoners  to  peerages, 
the  promotion  and  rewards  of  generals, 
and  a  new  reign  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
begins.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  pro¬ 
gramme  correctly?” 

"Something  of  the  sort,”  said  North¬ 
rup  dryly,  narrowing  his  eyes ,  ahd 
staring  ahead  of  him  thoughtfully. 


“All  is  ready,”  repeated  Langyle  in¬ 
sidiously,  “the  thing  could  be  done  to¬ 
night.” 

“To-night?”  mused  Northrup  ab¬ 
sently. 

“Yes,  Parliament  has  a  night  session. 
Shall  it  be  to-night?” 

“Of  course,  not,”  said  Northrup  testi¬ 
ly,  “there  are  many  things  unfinished. 

I  must  see  Stuart.  I’ve  been  thinking 
— there  Is  just  a  possibility,  you  know, 
that  that  girl  may - ” 

“But  I  thought  we’d  decided  to  marry 
him  to  Miss  Pembroke.” 

“Exactly.  That’s  what  I’ve  got  to 
see  him  about.  However,  It’ll  do  to¬ 
morrow.  'There’s  to  be  no  pulling  in 
my  harness.  'The  donkey  must  go 
steadily  or  he  shall  have  the  whip.” 

Langyle  smiled  wickedly. 

“One  thing  more,  Langyle,”  said 
Northrup  abruptly.  “You’ve  stood  fast 
through  everything  so  far.  I  have  only 
to  unlock  this  little  box,  press  the  key 
and  the  revolution  is  on,  you  say.  Yet 
we  may  fail.  Have  you  thought  of 
that?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  you  talk  of  failure?” 

“’There  is  a  possibility  I  repeat.  If 
that  fool  refuses  to  do  our  bidding  what 
can  we  do?  He’s  acquired  of  late  an 
enormous  amount  of  independence  in 
his  attitude.” 

“We  should  have  used  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke  sooner— before  he  came  under 
that  American  girl’s  influence,”  rumi¬ 
nated  Langyle. 

“I  spoke  of  your  possible  failure.” 

“In  that  event  I  shall  not  be  alive  to 
see  it.” 

“However,”  said  Northrup,  lowering 
his  voice  a  trifle,  “I  have  taken  my 
precautions.  My  yacht  has  altered  her 
moorings,  and  is  just  now  off  this  spot. 
In  the  event  of  failure  I  shall  escape 
by  taking  the  ‘Queen’s  Walk’  through 
the  tunnel  into  the  grotto  ,and  so  to 
the  coast.  I’ve  arranged  matters  with 
Ten  Eyck.  He  spends  his  nights  on 
the  yacht  even  now,  in  readiness.  A 
boat  lies  just  off  the  shore  near  the 
grotto  night  and  day.  ‘Ardent’  is  the 
pass  word  for  man,  woman  or  child.  I 
inform  you  that  you  may  be  prepared 
tor  anything.” 
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“It  was  needless,  sir,”  said  Langyle 
bowing.  “A  soldier,  sir,  bums  his 
ships  behind  him.” 

“But  not  a  diplomat,”  returned 
Northrup  with  grim  humor,  “and  I’m 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  you  know.” 

V. 

A  LOYAL  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  FATE. 

Uncertain  as  to  her  future  course 
after  the  revelation  of  the  fireplace, 
Helen  Worth  set  out  the  following 
morning  for  a  tramp  alone  around  the 
mountain.  At  first  she  had  some  vague 
idea  of  an  appeal  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  the  commander  of  the 
military  post,  who,  she  Icnew,  was 
distant  but  a  few  miles  across  country, 
yet  remembered  his  allegiance  to  the 
king.  Her  remembrance  of  the  scene 
upon  the  housetop,  however,  speedily 
dispelled  this  half  formed  project.  The 
military  were  implicated,  she  remem¬ 
bered,  though  to  what  extent  she 
realized  she  had  no  means  of  learning. 
So  she  put  this  resort  out  of  her  mind, 
if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  existed  there  in 
tangible  shape.  Her  mind  traveling 
wildly,  illogically,  through  wide  realms 
in  search  of  some  way,  some  course, 
came  to  the  constabulary.  Perhaps,  the 
peace  officers  might  give  aid. 

While  Helen,  in  the  wild  way  of  one 
who  has  received  a  great  shock, 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  doing  this 
or  that,  she  could  not  decide  definitely 
upon  anything.  Too  many  of  her 
friends,  people  to  whom  she  would  not 
willingly  bring  harm,  were  concerned. 
After  all,  she  was  not  a  subject  of  this 
English  king.  Why  should  she  exercise 
herself  over  any  plot  that  might  be 
raised  to  depose  or  even  kill  him? 
Sovereignty  rested  with  the  people,  she 
had  been  taught  in  college,  and  if  they 
desired  a  change  in  rulers  it  was  not 
her  affair.  It  was  a  comforting  mood 
and  a  reassuring  train  of  thought,  but 
gentle  Helen  Worth  could  not  follow  it 
for  long. 

True,  it  was  not  a  question  with  her 
of  loyalty  to  the  set  of  principles  of 
any  existing  government,  but  a  woman 
of  American  spirit,  she  felt,  could  not 
stand  idly  by  while  a  set  of  conspira¬ 


tors  were  planning  the  deliberate  death 
of  one  man — be  be  a  king,  he  was,  in 
the  American  sense,  still  a  man — and 
the  bringing  of  untold  misery,  poverty, 
wounds,  the  horrors  of  war  to  many 
others,  not  all  of  whom  were  men. 
For  women  and  children,  she  knew, 
bore  war’s  greatest  hardship.  Should 
she  let  this  thing  come  upon  the  land 
through  inaction,  the  tears,  the  prayers, 
the  curses  of  the  dying  and  suffering 
arising  to  heaven  would,  her  sensitive 
soul  told  her,  be  directed  morally 
against  her  own  cowardice. 

Then  she  thought  of  Stuart.  Could 
he  know  of  all  this?  If  he  did,  he 
could  not  have  realized  its  significance; 
he  could  not  have  even  the  intuitive 
knowledge  that  had  come  to  her,  a 
woman,  of  the  horrors  he  was  about  to 
bring  upon  the  country  he  had  proudly 
called  his  own.  Thus  Helen’s  best 
thought  came  to  uncertainty.  No 
course  of  action  that  sugested  Itself 
to  her  seemed  final  and  definitive. 
Each  had  its  vital  objection.  Elach 
meant  hurt  perhaps  disgraceful  death, 
to  some  friend.  She  could  do  nothing 
as  yet. 

While  Helen’s  overwrought  mind  was 
harassing  itself  through  the  infinity  of 
despairing  thought,  Helen  herself  was 
slowly  traversing  a  little  known  path 
that  encircled  the  mountain.  Sheer  be¬ 
low  her  not  a  great  distance  lay  an¬ 
other  and  similar  path.  For  some  time 
she  had  been  subconsciously  aware  of 
the  presence  there  of  three  figures.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  sharp  outjuttlng  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain  of  some  giant 
boulder  had  hid  them  from  her  sight. 
As  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  musing, 
and  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
sighed,  “I’m  afraid  it’s  no  use  just 
now,”  she  took  a  sudden  interest  in 
the  three  men  below,  trudging  in  sin¬ 
gle  file  along  the  path  with  feet  that 
plainly  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
rough  work  a  foothold  upon  even  a 
very  small  mountain  requires. 

At  the  same  moment  she  saw  that 
they  were  making  for  a  ruined  hut 
near  the  path  a  little  distance  ahead 
of  them,  three  of  whose  sides  and 
whose  roof  were  open  to  the  elements. 
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As  the  three  made  their  way  along 
Helen  saw  that  the  one  m  advance  Im¬ 
patiently  snapped  his  watch  case  re¬ 
peatedly  as  though  he  were  late,  or 
feared  to  be  late  at  some  rendezvous. 

Now  for  the  first  time  she  observed 
a  great  distance  down  the  mountain  a 
fourth  man  vigorously  spurring  on 
horseback  up  the  steep.  Evidently 
all  four  were  to  meet  at  the  ruined 
hut.  Traveling  on  a  parallel  course 
with  the  three  below  her,  Helen  came 
to  a  spot  directly  above  the  hut  where 
a  huge  boulder  was  poised  as  though 
for  a  leap  down  the  mountain,  against 
which  Helen  leaned.  So  loosely  bal¬ 
anced  was  it  that  it  swayed  from  top 
to  base  as  the  weight  of  her  inclined 
body  came  upon  it. 

The  glance  of  the  one  who  had  led 
the  little  file  swept  the  mountain 
about  him.  Helen  recognized,  in  a 
flash  of  intelligence  that  left  her  pale 
and  trembling,  Northrup.  The  others 
she  made  out  as  Ten  Eyck  and  Lan- 
gyle.  Ten  Eyck,  in  knickerbockers  and 
smoking  a  cigarette,  sat  against  the 
hut’s  wali  nursing  a  bruised  shin,  and 
cursing  heartily  some  unknown  who 
had  Insisted  upon  meeting  them  there, 
of  all  the  beastly  spots  in  beastly  Eng¬ 
land  the  beastliest. 

Northrup  listened  in  illy  suppressed 
impatience  to  Ten  Eyck’s  complaints. 

“The  general’s  late,”  observed  Lan- 
gyle. 

Northrup,  who  with  hand-shaded 
eyes  had  been  searching  the  distance, 
said,  relieved: 

“Here  he  comes  now  on  horseback.” 

'The  fourth  man,  whom  Helen  had 
seen  some  time  before  now,  rode  up. 
With  confused  emotion  Helen  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  equstrian  in  citizen’s 
clothing  a  general  whom  she  had  met 
at  a  big  reception  in  London,  but 
whose  name,  exact  rank  or  official 
position,  she  could  not  recall. 

The  equestrian,  saluting,  dismounted 
in  silence  and  hobbled  his  horse  not 
far  away.  No  word  of  greeting  passed 
between  any  of  the  four.  Northrup’s 
silent  gesture  indicated  the  hut’s  inte¬ 
rior.  The  stranger  passed  In.  Langyle 
and  Northrup  followed,  leaving  Ten 


Eyck  on  guard  outside.  ’The  distance 
between  Helen  and  the  party  below 
was  so  slight  that  the  girl  found  that 
she  could  hear  every  word  they  said, 
though  she  had  escaped  discovery  thus 
far  from  the  simple  reason  that  none  of 
the  four  had  looked  up  to  the  height 
upon  which  she  stood.  She  wondered 
why  they  should  enter  the  hut,  seeing 
that  it  was  merely  a  wall  in  Itself,  with 
the  roof  quite  gone. 

Within  the  hut  Langyle  was  the 
first  to  speak.  Turning  to  the 
stranger,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
Northrup  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  he 
said: 

“General - ” 

“No  names,  I  beg  of  you,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  stranger. 

Langyie  continued: 

“General,  this  is  the  gentleman  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal  in  this  matter. 
As  you  have  never  met  him,  and  as 
you  do  not  even  know  his  name,  I 
vouch  for  him  personally.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Northrup,  dryly, 
as  a  sneer  distorted  his  mouth. 

With  a  bow  Langyle,  leaving  the  two 
alone  together,  joined  Ten  Eyck  out¬ 
side. 

For  a  moment  Northrup  stared  at 
the  stranger  coldly. 

“Well?”  he  said  in  a  hard  voice,  that 
offered  no  encouragement. 

’The  other,  feeling  the  austerity  of 
Northrup’s  mood,  began  to  utter  stam¬ 
mering  words: 

“I  came,”  he  said,  hesitatingly;  ‘T 
came — to — ask — to  see — ^to — ” 

Northrup  interrupted  him  in  the 
first  burst  of  anger  he  had  permitted 
himself.  He  thundered: 

“You  came  to  ask  for  mercy?” 

“Well,  I  came  to - ,”  the  stranger 

paused. 

Northrup  repeated. 

“You  came  to  ask  for  mercy.  You, 
who  deserve  worse  than  death.” 

“I  came  to  ask  for  mercy,”  repeated 
the  stranger,  quite  humbly. 

Somewhat  softened  as  the  abject  ser¬ 
vility  of  the  other  appeased  his  sense 
of  power,  Northrup  went  on  blandly: 

“You  came  to  ask  for  mercy.  That 
you  may  not  doubt  our  power,  let  me 
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recapitulate.  Last  February  you  were 
approached  by  a  brother  officer  iu  the 
service  who  held  out  to  you  certain 
vague  sugestions  as  to  certain  expe¬ 
diencies.  You  told  some  one  that  the 
man  was  drunk  and  saw  fit  to  ignore 
the  suggestions.  Do  you  remember 
what  happened?” 

The  officer  became  strangely  agi¬ 
tated. 

“Ah,  God,  that  night!”  he  muttered. 

Northrup  wore  a  smile  that  Helen 
had  once  seen  on  the  lips  of  an  actor, 
world-renowned  for  his  playing  of 
Mephistopheles. 

“After  that,”  continued  Northrup, 
“certain  epistles  warned  you  of  coming 
peril.  Then  three  days  later  when  you 
awoke  you  found  that  something  had 
happened.” 

“My  wife!  My  wife!”  breathed  the 
soldier. 

“It  was  then  thought  that  you  bad 
had  enough.  It  was  not  thought  at 
that  time  that  you  were  the  fool  that 
subsequent  events  have  stamped  you. 
An  officer  hi^  in  the  service,  not  of 
petty  rank  as  the  one  before  him, 
sought  you  out  and  made  certain 
definite  representations  to  you.  You 
heard  him  out,  dismissed  him  cour¬ 
teously  and  then  sent  for  the  reporters 
of  the  entire  London  press.  You  gave 
out  an  interview  such  as  would  have 
moved  Elngland,  nay,  the  whole  world 
to  its  foundations,  if  it  bad  been 
printed,  which  it  was  not.” 

“I  have  never  quite  understood  why 
it  was  not  published,”  observed  the 
now  thoroughly  cowed  officer. 

“Why,  you  fool,  we  control  the  press. 
Then  what  happened?” 

“My  son  and  daughter  disappeared 
just  as  my  wife  had  previously  done, 
ard  I  was  relieved  of  my  command.” 

Northrup,  flushed  in  the  fullness  of 
his  power,  resumed; 

“You  have  proved  yourself  devoid  of 
common  sense,  nevertheless,  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  give  you  one  more 
chance.  If  you  now  refuse — ^well,  read 
this.” 

The  officer  took  the  paper  Northrup 
held  out.  Perspiration  streamed  from 


his  head  down  his  face  as  he  glanced 
at  it 

“My  God!”  he  cried,  “an  order - ” 

“An  order  for  your  confinement  in 
a  mad  house  with  a  petition  subjoined, 
in  which  your  wife,  son  and  daughter 
join  in  praying  your  confinement  and 
stating  that,  owing  to  your  inhuman 
conduct  and  strange  behavior,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  you,”  fin¬ 
ished  Northrup. 

The  soldier  sank  into  a  heap  on  the 
ground,  bis  face  buried  in  his  hands 
as  great  dry  sobs  shook  his  figure. 

“Enough,  enough!”  be  cried.  “Give 
me  strength.” 

Suddenly  he  arose,  and  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height. 

“Though  all  Elngland  be  against  me,” 
he  cried,  “I  refuse!”  Then  drawing  a 
knife,  he  threw  himself  upon  Northrup. 

“I  came  here  to  kill  you!”  he  shouted. 

In  his  eagerness  to  get  at  Northrup 
he  overreached  himself.  Northrup 
stepped  aside  unhurt,  whiie  the  force 
of  the  other’s  spring  carried  him 
through  the  open  side  of  the  hut 
sprawling  to  the  ground.  Langyle  and 
Ten  EJyck  were  upon  him  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  holding  the  enraged  soldier  to 
earth. 

“But  for  that  last  outrage  upon  my 
family  I  might  have  accepted.  I  am 
the  last  loyal  officer  in  Great  Britain!” 
he  panted. 

Now  Northrup  bounded  from  out  the 
hut.  Catching  a  club  from  the  ground, 
he  beat  the  prostrate  military  man  into 
insensibility.  Soon  there  was  no  need 
of  the  other’s  hold  upon  the  prisoner. 
Bleeding  and  bloody  he  lay  quite  still 
upon  the  ground.  Northrup  ceased 
only  from  lack  of  breath.  He  turned 
to  Ten  Eyck. 

“Summon  the  constables!”  he  ordered. 

Ten  Eyck  put  a  silver  whistle  that 
hung  about  his  neck  by  a  chain  to  his 
lips  and  blew  a  peculiar  note.  A  few 
minutes  later  five  constables  came  up. 
To  their  leader  Northrup  handed  some 
papers.  The  leader  saluted. 

“Take  that  carrion  off  there.”  A 
thump  indicated  the  soldier,  “and  if  he 
dies,  put  his  death  down  to — get  rid  of 
him  somehow.” 
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The  party  with  their  burden  moved 
off  obediently. 

Up  above  by  the  boulder  Helen,  sick 
with  horror,  had  seen  It  all.  As  the 
constables  retired,  she  felt  that  she  was 
about  to  swoon.  A  darkness  passed  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes,  as  she  swayed  from  side 
to  side.  Ill  as  she  was,  the  girl  realized 
in  an  instant  of  sudden  revelation  that 
there  was  none  to  whom  she  could  ap¬ 
peal,  no  one  to  whom  she  could  unfold 
this  sickening  plot.  Northrop  plainly 
controlled  even  the  constabulary.  As 
for  the  military,  the  unconscious  man 
drag^ged  off  by  the  peace  officers  had 
been,  perhaps,  as  he  declared,  the  only 
remaining  officer  in  Great  Britain  loyal 
to  the  reigning  house.  His  fate  she 
had  seen. 

“There  is  no  help  in  all  England!” 
she  thought  in  anguish. 

At  the  same  instant  some  pebbles 
loosened  by  her  imsteady  feet  showered 
themselves  down  upon  the  trio  below. 

“What  was  that?”  cried  Northrop 
shrilly. 

In  an  instant  the  three  men  had 
w'hipped  out  revolvers  and  were  pour¬ 
ing  their  leaden  contents  into  the 
bushes  about  the  girl,  while  Ten  Eyck 
and  Langyle,  firing  as  they  moved,  at¬ 
tempted  to  scramble  up  the  steep  slope 
toward  her. 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  shots  acted 
as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  fainting 
girl.  She  felt  her  weakness  going  from 
her.  Now  she  was  her  cool,  courageou.'^ 
self  again.  What  could  she  do  to  save 
herself?  They  would  kill  her  once  she 
was  discovered.-  What?  Why?  Ah,  the 
boulder! 

Quickly  Helen  threw  herself  against 
the  huge  granite  block,  poised  there  by 
Providence,  she  thought.  Exerting  to 
the  utmost  the  strength  of  her  vigorous 
young  body,  the  girl  sent  it  crashing 
down  the  hillside.  Then  at  the  top  of 
her  speed  she  ran  along  the  path. 

When  she  came  within  sight  of  the 
paiace,  the  girl,  feeling  herself  secure, 
looked  back.  The  three,  evidently 
ashamed  at  their  fright  over  what  they 
took  to  be  a  natural  phenomenon  were 
grouped  around  the  boulder,  which 
something  had  arrested  in  its  flight. 


The  hut  was  crushed  to  fragments, 
having  stood  in  the  pathway  of  the 
descending  bouider,  but  imder  the  huge 
rock  lay  the  body  of  the  unknown’s 
horse. 

“I’m  glad  I  have  killed  only  a  horse,” 
said  Helen. 

VI. 

HELEN’S  APPEAL. 

It  was  early  morning.  The  dew  was 
wet  on  the  grass  and  Stuart  heard  the 
5  o’clock  whistle  blow  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  factory  as  he  galloped  out  into  the 
road. 

The  fresh  summer  wind  slapped  him 
in  the  face,  as  he  threw  up  his  head, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  country. 
It  was  to  these  early  morning  canters 
that  the  Prince  owed  much  of  his 
robust  health  and  glowing  complexion. 
Though  gay,  he  had  never  been  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  while  at  times  he  was 
obliged  to  lose  sleep,  he  never  missed 
arising  with  the  sun  and  going  out 
into  the  country. 

’The  peasants  and  laborers  on  their 
way  to  work  had  grown  to  watch  and 
look  for  his  famlUar  appearance  on 
horseback  each  morning.  He  would 
salute  them  with  a  friendly  touch  of 
his  whip  handle  to  his  cap  and  some¬ 
times  a  cheery  “Good  morning!”  The 
villagers  were  on  their  doorsteps,  wait¬ 
ing  with  beaming  faces  for  him  to 
canter  by  each  day.  Sometimes  he 
would  stop  at  some  of  the  cottages  for 
a  cup  of  fresh  milk  and  a  hot  biscuit 
with  honey. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  palace  this 
morning  he  had  taken  his  hat  from  his 
head  and  was  holding  it  at  the  stirrup, 
as  his  fair  hair,  ruffled  in  the  wind, 
moistly  curled  about  his  temples.  He 
was  flushed  and  heated  from  the  ride, 
for  the  sun  had  been  warm  behind  him. 
He  sprang  lightly  down  from  his  mare, 
throwing  the  reins  to  the  waiting  stable 
boy.  Then  he  strode  up  the  path  into 
the  quiet  house,  where  it  was  evident 
none  of  his  gruests  had  awakened  as  yet. 
He  went  into  the  library,  and  throwing 
down  his  whip,  b^an  to  draw  off  his 
gloves  abstractedly. 
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“Ab,  those  cries  that  greet  me  each 
time  I  ride  abroad,”  he  said  aloud. 
‘‘Even  to  the  common  people  the  desire 
for  the  return  to  power  of  Stuart  has 
spread.” 

He  sighed  and  threw  the  riding 
gloves  upon  his  whip. 

“Northrup  is  right,’  he  said,  walking 
up  and  down  meditatively.  “Before  I 
was  merely  frivolous.” 

He  seated  himself  abruptly  at  the 
long  library  table.  “Now  are  we  in 
earnest,”  he  said.  Then,  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  little  square  envelope  near 
the  blotter,  a  light  sprang  into  them. 
He  knew  that  little  impertinent  super¬ 
scription  so  well: 

“Mr.  Charles  Stuart.” 

Well,  what  had  Helen  to  say  to  him 
now?  And,  hy  the  way,  when  had  she 
put  her  letter  here?  How  was  it  that 
it  had  escaped  the  eagle  notice  of  both 
Northrup  and  his  secretary? 

He  opened  it  with  a  sharp  paper 
knife  and  drew  out  the  folded  sheet 
The  words  seemed  literally  to  spring 
up  and  strike  him: 

“A  king  who  plunges  his  country  into 
war  because  of  piqued  vanity  is  a  crim¬ 
inal.  Him  will  time  preserve  in  her 
gallery  of  rogues,”  he  read. 

The  laugh  that  escaped  him  was  not 
a  musical  thing  to  hear.  He  stirred 
restlessly.  His  face  became  suddenly 
gray  and  careworn  in  the  shining  sun¬ 
light  that  was  flooding  the  room. 
Again  he  sighed. 

“How  like  Helen!”  he  breathed,  and 
turned  the  sheet  over. 

“He  alone  is  free,”  he  read,  “who 
obeys  but  the  common  good.  Ambition 
is  a  trap  hell-sent  that  catches  an  occa¬ 
sional  food.  It  is  destiny’s  foolkiller. 
‘Give  a  dog  a  bone’  and  he’ll  fawn 
upon  thee,  then  snatch  it  away  and 
thou  wilt  serve  in  turn  for  bone.” 

W:.th  trembling  fingers  he  folded  the 
letter.  Then  he  leaned  forward,  star¬ 
ing  blankly  at  the  books  that  faced  him 
on  the  wall.  After  a  moment  he  arose 
slowly,  seeming  to  shake  and  stretch 
himself. 

“Poor  little  Helen,”  he  said  softly. 
“She  lovee  me  with  her  Americanism, 
and  God  knows  how  I  love  her,  in  spite 


of  it.  And  yet  I  dream  of  kingdoms, 
she  of  republics.” 

Sighing  as  he  lingered  before  a  tall 
oriel  mirror,  he  surveyed  himself  with 
half  unconscious  approval,  “Ah,  well, 
I  have  gone  too  far  on  the  royal  road 
to  turn  back  now,”  he  murmured. 

In  the  long  mirror  he  saw  her  reflec¬ 
tion.  She  was  coming  from  behind  the 
long  heavy  curtains,  in  her  soft  mulle 
morning  gown  with  red  summer  roses 
in  her  belt,  matching  the  almost  fever¬ 
ish  flush  in  her  cheeks.  The  sun  was 
on  her  hair  and  in  her  eyes,  illumin¬ 
ating  there  the  strange  expression  of 
appeal. 

Almost  as  if  he  had  expected  her 
Stuart  turned  and  crossed  to  her. 

“Helen,”  he  said  softly,  “I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  you.” 

She  let  her  hands  remain  in  his, 
while  her  eyes  sought  his  own. 

“Charles,  are  you  happy?”  she  asked. 
“Are  you  really  happy,  tell  me  that?  If 
your  life  holds  for  you  content,  then  am 
I  satisfied.  Tou  have  been  a  prince 
for  some  time  now.  Tou  dream — and 
plan,  too — larger  things.” 

“How  can  you  know  that?”  he  asked 
with  a  startled  expression. 

But  she  did  not  answer  his  question. 
With  that  strange  little  subtle  appeal 
in  her  voice  which  seemed  to  be  beating 
back  a  stronger  emotion — passionate 
remonstrance — she  continued: 

“You  are  a  prince,”  she  said,  “and 
yet  you  are  a  slave — none  more  so. 
Ah,  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  and  deceive 
me.  It  is  all  true— all.  You  are  a 
slave,  bound  in  golden  chains.  Even 
now,”  her  voice  rose  shrilly,  “they  are 
preparing  a  greater  slavery  for  you. 
They  even  speculate  upon  the  color  of 
your  wife’s  hair.” 

She  laughed  harshly  and  drew  her 
hands  from  his  with  a  fierceness  she 
could  not  resist. 

“But  consider,”  he  said,  “a  slave? 
Well,  grant  it.  But  a  king!  A  king! 
Elven  now  as  I  was  riding  through  the 
country  they  cried  ‘Stuart,  Stuart, 
King!’  ”  He  was  shaken  with  his  blind 
enthusiasm.  “Helen!  Helen!”  he  cried 
longingly,  “You  cannot,  you  will  not 
refuse  a  king!” 
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“Do  you  think,”  she  answered,  “that 
I  would  marry  a  criminal;  one  who  is 
about  to  bring  on  civil  war?  Who  is 
planning  a  coup  d’etat?” 

Again  he  started  and  glanced  about 
him  fearfully. 

“How  much  do  you  know?” 

“Enough  to  make  me  despise  you,” 
she  returned. 

“So  be  it  then,”  he  said,  wincing  at 
the  scorn  in  her  face.  "You  once  were 
good  enough  to  say  in  your  American 
way  that  I  was  a  thoroughbred.  So  I 
am.  I  am  a  Stuart!  I  never  leave  a 
game  unfinished.  I  shall  follow  my 
destiny,  whithersoever  it  leads,  giving 
•up  to  it  my  whole  being.” 


“And  I?”  said  Helen,  trying  to  stifle 
the  sob  that  choked  her. 

“You?”  He  looked  at  her  with  pierc¬ 
ing  tenderness.  “Ah,  dear,”  he  ■whis¬ 
pered,  “don’t  think  that  I  am  not  con¬ 
scious  of  what  I  am  losing.  You  are  a 
more  priceless  treasure  than  all  the 
thrones  of  the  world,  my  sweet  But 
it  is  my  kismet,  that  I,  a  Stuart,  must 
fulfill  my  destiny.  We  kings  and 
princes  must  sacrifice  our  heart’s  de¬ 
sire  before  the  altar  of  duty!” 

Helen  could  not  answer  him. 

He  bent  over  her  clasped  hands,  kiss¬ 
ing  them  with  the  deepest  reverence 
and  sadness. 

To  Be  Concluded. 


A  SPRIG  or  WHITE.  HE.ATHE.R. 


By  A,  Y.  CAMPBLLL. 

In  a  great  mountain  gully  I  was  nurs’d, 

Speckled  with  random  boulders,  bleak  and  barren; 
Hidden  away  beside  a  rabbit-warren 
I  watch’d  the  torrents  do-wn  their  steep  banks  burst. 
Sweet  maid,  it  was  your  lover  found  me  first. 
Trudging  toward  the  ridge  of  old  Ben  Bharrain; 
And  now  he  sends  me  with  a  scent  of  Arran, 

And  this  shy  sonnet  which  himself  hath  vers’d. 

He  thinks  my  bloom  'will  well  with  yours  compare. 
Since  you  are  pure  as  these  white  buds  of  mine; 
As  among  common  heather  I  am  rare. 

So  among  women  you;  and  for  a  sign 
That  love  eternal  all  his  being  fills, 

I  bear  a  breath  from  those  eternal  hills. 
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N  a  day  of  confused  standards 
mucU  strange  doctrine  is 
heard.  There  is  iittle  to  he 
said  in  a  land  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  in  behalf  of  the  propagandist 
of  social  antagonisms.  And  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  who  would  use 
the  creed  of  individualism  as  a  cloak 
of  defense  for  conduct  by  men  in  asso¬ 
ciation  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  same  men  in  each  other  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  a  powerful  ally  of  the  agi¬ 
tator  who  preaches  nostrums  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  radicalism  as  the  necessary 
remedies  of  the  passing  ills  of  the  body 
politic.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  by  education  and 
environment  are  wiser  than  their  fel¬ 
lows  in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  social 
evolution  in  the  past.  A  confusion  of 
standards  is  usually  the  consequence  of 
public  wrongdoing  by  the  leaders  who 
have  been  the  custodians  of  the  vital 
principles  of  a  nation’s  life. 

*  •  * 

A  tempest  in  a  teapot  is  generally 
interesting.  The  interest  often  lies  in 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  displayed 
by  those  whose  excitement  furnishes 
the  tempest,  rather  than  in  the  brand 
of  tea.  'The  much-slandered  gallery  of 
the  intelligent,'  whose  amusement  is 
frequently  dubbed  the  gayety  of  the 
nations,  has  certainly  found  a  new  de¬ 
light  and  escape  from  boredom  in  the 
anxiety  of  many  editors  and  many  con¬ 
stant  readers  of  the  sort  who  really  like 
to  write  letters  to  their  favorite  editor, 
lest  the  Ehiglish  language  should  be 
seriously  influenced  by  the  ex-cathedra 
ipronundamentos  of  the  naively  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates  of  simplified  spell¬ 
ing.  Persons  inclined  to  take  interest 
in  this  tempest  of  the  teapot  variety 


may  find  occupation  in  the  perusal  of 
a  letter  from  Anna,  Countess  of  Argyll, 
to  her  friend,  the  Countess  of  Athole, 
which  has  been  selected  by  “The  Dial” 
from  “Pryings  Among  Private  Papers,” 
compiled  by  the  author  of  “The  Life  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.”  The  letter,  which 
was  dated  at  Inverary  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  in  1675,  follows: 

“Dear  Madam,  I  was  verle  solisitus  all 
this  sumer  to  know  how  your  Ladyship 
&  all  yours  war,  &  how  you  keep  your 
health,  &  was  one  going  to  send  in  to 
you  hot  I  was  hindered  by  my  ouen  sik- 
ness,  &  my  Lord  sent  me  word  you  was 
well,  which  was  verie  exceptabell  to  me: 
my  dear  Lord  has  been  in  the  condislon 
of  a  soger  this  fortnight.  .  .  .  Pray 
madam  glue  me  Hue  to  present  my 
humbell  serulc  to  your  Lord  &  I  am  my 
Lady  Jan's  sereuent  &  my  suit  Lady 
Emilia.” 

*  *  * 

Much  has  been  preached  in  behalf  of 
systematic  reading  and  that  confined 
to  standard  works,  and  now  and  then  a 
current  volume  which  seems  destined 
to  escape  oblivion.  Once  the  foundation 
of  liberal  culture  has  been  laid  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  acquaintance  with 
the  greater  classics  of  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  leading  strings  lose  their  par¬ 
amount  value.  In  the  research  of  some 
special  subject  system  has  its  use  for 
mature  readers.  But  a  booklover  may 
trust  himself  to  indiscriminate  reading, 
provided  he  bears  a  few  principles  in 
mind.  Many  books  have  an  invaluable 
chapter  or  two,  which  the  reader,  un¬ 
aided,  should  be  able  to  find  without 
wading  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
volume.  “Wlien  a  book  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  make  one  pick  it  up 
and  yet  its  perusal  does  not  hold  that 
attention,  it  is  prodigal  to  finish  the 
book.  The  merit  of  a  task,  and  not  the 
fact  of  having  begim  it,  justifies  its 
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completion.  Again,  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  culture  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  recreations  of  life,  and  two 
essential  qualities  of  pleasure  are  spon¬ 
taneity  and  diversity.  If  one  number 
of  a  magazine  contains,  as  it  should, 
the  souls  of  many  books,  its  certainty 
of  appeal  to  its  readers  indicates  the 
value  of  unsystematic  wandering  over 
a  wide  range  of  living  literature.  There 
is  something  of  value  in  ail  literature 
to  the  lover  of  literature.  A  man  may 
not  be  attracted  intimately  to  many  of 
his  fellows,  but  if  he  has  conquered  the 
mystery  of  human  lives  he  will  find 
some  pleasure  and  some  education  in 
almost  every  acquaintance,  even  the 
artificial  disciples  of  stereotyped  think¬ 
ing  and  living.  Few  books  are  worth  a 
man’s  most  painstaking  concentration, 
and  those  books  are  usually  not  the 
same  for  any  two  persons  who  have 
realized  individuality  in  life  and 
thought. 

«  «  * 

The  apparent  realism  and  the  actual 
idealism  of  the  motives  in  American 
life  account  for  the  disposition  of  the 
European  traveler  to  believe  America 
cynical  and  commercialized  and  yet  ex¬ 
plain  the  revulsion  experienced  by  the 
man  in  the  street,  when  he  learned  of 
the  real  character  of  many  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  financial  and  industrial  society. 
And  this  idealism  is  tempered  with  a 
sanity  of  vision  which  will  lead  past 
emotional  pitfalls  in  the  sure  work  of 
rectification.  If  the  future  belong  to  a 
radicalism,  it  will  be  an  American 
radicalism,  which  in  Its  essence  will  be 
a  demand  for  integrity  as  the  conserv¬ 
ing  force  of  things  worth  while.  Such 
a  growth  to  be  healthful  must  be  con¬ 


structive,  because  the  genius  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  constructive.  Robespierre  was  a 
Frenchman  developed  irresistibly  under 
Bourbon  conditions. 

*  «  • 

An  entertaining  story  by  a  new 
author  in  a  year  when  the  political  side 
of  life  has  invaded  current  fiction  with 
some  considerable  success  appears  in 
“The  Balance  of  Power’’  (Outing  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company),  by  Arthur  Goodrich. 
In  delineation  of  character  and  its 
presentation  of  an  unusual  dramatic 
situation  at  the  climax  of  the  story, 
the  volume  quite  wins  the  audience  it 
might  miss,  so  far  as  sustained  interest 
in  the  plot  and  the  quality  of  its  real¬ 
istic  view  of  social  conditions  in  a 
manufacturing  town  are  concerned. 
With  epigrams  of  homely  wit,  the 
Colonel  gains  the  attention  which  he  at 
least  shares  with  the  leading  character, 
John  Gilbert,  throughout  the  narrative. 
Some  of  the  sayings  of  the  Colonel  are 
tliese: 

“Jest  wantin’  never  brought  anythin’, 
so  far  ez  I  know,  but  want.’’ 

“Ef  ye  git  hot  under  the  collar,  take 
it  off.’’ 

“Don’t  git  grouchy  ef  things  don’t 
come  your  way.  Ef  ye’re  grouchy  ye 
can’t  blame  ’em.’’ 

“Doing  your  best  ain’t  any  good  on 
earth  ef  it  don’t  git  you  whar  ye  want 
to  go.’’ 

“Ye  kin  trust  most  every  woman’s 
heart  but  ye  can’t  trust  any  woman’s 
tongue.” 

“Women  are  cur’us  critters.  They’s 
only  one  thing  sure  about  ’em,  an’  that 
is  thet  ye  can’t  be  sure  o’  anything 
about  ’em.” 
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HOUL»D  all  the  civilized  world 
agree  to  disarm  and  submit 
its  arguments  to  peace  tri¬ 
bunals  on  all  points  of  inter¬ 
national  dispute,  there  would  be  little 
heard  of  wars  of  conquest,  or  expedi¬ 
tions  to  collect  private  debts  at  public 
expense.  But  instead  of  the  wars  "vi 
et  arm  is”  we  would  probably  still  be 
confronted  with  wars  of  trade  and 
finance,  in  which  the  weapons  would 
be,  instead  of  firearms  purchased  with 
money,  the  money  itself.  Thus  the  old 
saying  that  to  be  successful  at  war  a 
general  needed  firstly  money,  secondly 
more  money,  and  thirdly  still  more 
money  would  continue  to  hold  good. 
Some  foretaste  of  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  those  days  to  come  is  already 
to  be  had  by  considering  the  struggle 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  inter¬ 
national  money  market  for  the  past 
six  months.  Ever  since  money  began 
to  show  signs  of  tightening  in  New 
York,  a  contest  has  been  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  various  financial  centers  td 
prevent  a  depletion  of  the  supply  of 
gold  metal  by  export  to  this  country, 
whither  it  was  attracted  by  the  high 
interest  rates  which  prevailed  here. 
London  fought  hard  against  losing  any 
of  its  gold  supply  by  raising  the  Bank 
of  England’s  rate  of  discount  and  also 
by  advancing  the  price  of  gold.  Paris 
was  willing  to  provide  New  York  and 
London  both  with  credits  direct,  but 
Showed  determined  resistance  to  any 
attempt  to  inaugurate  a  drain  on  its 
gold  reserve.  Paris  was  able  to  do  this 
because  of  the  huge  amount  of  free 
capital,  representing  the  accumulated 
saving  of  the  French  people,  which  had 
been  gathered  in  anticipation  of  a 


large  Russian  loan.  This  money  was 
loaned  out  to  New  York  speculators 
through  finance  bills  and  not  through 
currency  shipments.  Berlin  continued- 
ly  advanced  its  discount  rate,  thus 
offering  an  attraction  to  capital  to  re¬ 
main  at  home,  but  as  a  result  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  at  Berlin  is  now  at  the 
highest  point  reached  in  many  years. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  London  could 
have  resisted  our  demand  for  gold  for 
very  long,  but  the  matter  was  decided, 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  when  Secretary  Shaw 
renewed  his  order  permitting  National 
banks  to  obtain  the  gold,  which  they 
intended  to  import,  from  the  Sub- 
Treasury  at  once  by  giving  notice  of 
its  engagement,  and  depositing  securi¬ 
ties  until  such  time  as  the  foreign  gold 
should  arrive,  when  the  metal  was  to 
be  returned.  By  this  process  the  banks 
here  were  secured  against  the  loss  of 
interest  on  their  gold  engagements  for 
the  time  that  the  gold  was  in  transit. 
As  the  immediate  result  of  this  rule, 
some  150,000,000  was  shipped  here  from 
London,  where  it  was  obtained  partly 
in  the  open  market  and  partly  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  action  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Shaw  at  first  glance  appears  a 
gift  to  the  banks  of  the  amount  of  the 
interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  the  real  beneficiary, 
for  the  difference  in  the  interest  saved 
to 'the  banks  here  was  more  than  made 
up  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  gold 
wlhlch  the  Bank  of  England  was  en¬ 
abled  to  exact.  Secretary  Shaw  really 
did  the  Bank  of  England  a  good  turn, 
for  It  is  hard  to  see  how  that  institu¬ 
tion  could  have  resisted  the  demand 
for  gold  indefinitely,  so  that  without 
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the  Secretary’s  action  it  would  have 
been  obliged  to  let  go  some  of  its  gold 
anyhow  and  at  a  lower  rate.  It  was  a 
revised  application  of  the  old  and  false 
tariff  principle  that  the  foreigner  pays 
the  tariff. 

*  *  * 

The  study  of  finances  leads  to  many 
paradoxes,  and  there  are  many  fallacies 
to  be  argued  away  at  every  step.  Some 
of  these  are  revived  each  year  by  the 
speculative  community  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  effect  of  the  crops  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country.  The 
great  mistake  is  made  each  summer  of 
assuming  that  large  crops  mean  neces¬ 
sarily  a  benefit  to  the  community  and 
that  big  crops  are  a  bull  argument  on 
the  stock  market.  It  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The 
value  of  our  crops  as  a  factor  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country  depends  on  many 
circumstances  besides  their  size.  The 
crops  this  year  were  on  the  whole  the 
largest  ever  known.  The  corn  crop 
approximates  2,780,000,000  bushels, 
while  we  have  harvested  a  wheat  crop 
larger  by  52,000,000  bushels  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  oats  crop  is  some¬ 
what  reduced  and  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  damaged  by  an  early  frost.  The 
total  of  the  crops  is  about  the  largest 
in  bushels  the  country  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  prospects  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  in  every 
branch  of  industry  as  well  as  in  the 
transportation  business.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  prices  of 
cereals  have  so  declined  that  the  total 
money  value  of  the  larger  crops  is  less 
by  1141,000,000  to  the  farmers  than  was 
the  value  of  the  smaller  crops  last 
year.  In  other  words,  prices  of  wheat 
and  corn  have  so  declined  as  to  reduce 
the  Income  to  farmers  by  $141,000,000. 
This  phase  of  the  situation  is  generally 
disr^arded,  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  paying  less  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
crepancy,  because  this  year  prices  are 
low  enough  to  permit  of  heavy  exports, 
which  was  not  the  case  last  year.  So 
far  the  exports  of  wheat  have  been 
$28,500,000,  as  compared  with  $3,286,- 


000  last  year;  of  flour  $42,000,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $29,000,000.  Exports  make 
for  exchange  and  strengthen  our 
financial  standing  abroad  by  raising 
our  credit  in  the  balance  of  trade.  A 
big  wheat  crop  which  is  not  exported 
is  of  less  value  to  national  prosperity 
because  it  does  not  increase  the 
amounts  which  this  country  can  draw 
from  foreign  countries  to  offset  our 
heavy  purchases  of  luxuries  and  neces¬ 
sities  abroad.  A  crop  which  stays  at 
home  is  likely  to  temporarily  at  least 
cause  tight  money.  A  crop  which  goes 
abroad  will  ease  the  money  situation 
by  bringing  in  gold.  The  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  is  not  yet  assured. 
Heavy  early  frosts  have  caused  much 
damage,  but  the  crop  will  probably  be 
at  least  as  large  as  last  year.  The 
price  is,  therefore,  likely  to  remain  at 
a  satisfactory  level  to  the  farmers. 
Most  of  this  crop  is  exported  and, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  securing 
a  high  price  for  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

*  *  * 

That,  in  spite  of  these  excelient  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  and  the  incidental  high 
prices  of  all  commodities,  the  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  metal  trades,  and 
the  large  railroad  earnings,  the  stock 
market  has  remained  at  a  level  is  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  were 
already  high,  that  money  was  reiative- 
ly  dear  and  that  there  was  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty  over  the  result  of 
elections  not  only  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  W.  R.  Hearst  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  dangerous  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  but  also  in  Massachusetts,  where 
District  Attorney  Moran,  a  man  much 
of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Hearst,  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  country,  where  elections  for  Con¬ 
gress  were  expected  to  reduce  ma¬ 
terially  the  Republican  majority. 

*  *  • 

The  argument  over  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  which  was 
stirred  up  by  W,  J.  Bryan  in  his  speech 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  has  tem¬ 
porarily  been  forced  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  excitement  elsewhere.  The 
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importance  of  the  question  is  such, 
however,  that  it  will  certainly  come  up 
again,  and  for  this  reason  another 
argument  in  regard  to  it  is  presented 
herewith.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
tried  government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  early  stages  of  railroad 
construction  and  operation,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  disastrous.  What  happened 
is  summarized  by  a  report  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  which  was  recently  reprinted  by  a 
financial  publication.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  apparent  that  with  only  a 
few  immaterial  changes  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  applied  fo  results  of 
private  ownership,  and  I  subjoin  the 
paragraph  so  that  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself: 

“The  following  were  some  of  the 
evils  developed  in  this  trial  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership:  Millions  of  wealth 
were  squandered  in  construction,  the 
public  were  punished  or  rewarded  as 
they  denounced,  or  sided  with,  those  in 
position,  employes  were  plundered  by 
so-called  assessments,  the  ballot  box 
was  polluted  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
petuating  power,  all  the  avenues  of 
government  were  completely  corrupted, 
the  State  credit  collapsed  and  the 
public  improvements  of  Pennsylvania 
became  public  scandal.  The  officials 
in  charge  frequently  clashed  while  lob¬ 
bying  in  the  legislatures  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  their  different  departments, 
and  these  appropriations,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  were  applied  in  a  way  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  fortunes  of  the  political  fac¬ 
tion  to  which  the  officials  belong.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  employes  was 
deducted  from  the  pay  rolls  by  the  pay¬ 
masters  and  put  in  bags  labeled  ‘Po¬ 


litical  Assessments.’  Passengers  and 
freight  were  carried  in  cars  of  indi¬ 
vidual  transporters,  who  were  charged 
a  wheel  toll  for  motive  power,  and  a 
rate  per  mile  on  passengers  and  a  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  on  freight.  'These  in¬ 
dividual  transporters  were  obliged  to 
dance  when  the  politicians  in  charge 
of  the  road  piped.  Free  passes 
abounded.  All  the  public  officers  de¬ 
manded  free  transportation,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  their  political 
hangers-on.  This  became  a  potent 
factor  in  political  corruption.’’ 

*  4>  * 

While  the  speculation  in  real  estate 
has  subsided  to  some  extent,  the  relax¬ 
ation  being  in  part  due  to  the  approach 
of  winter,  a  new  medium  for  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  offered  to  and  seized  by 
the  public.  The  excitement  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  all  metals  has 
brought  about  an  enormous  speculation 
in  mining  stocks.  On  the  Boston  Ex¬ 
change  copper  stocks  have  scored 
phenomenal  advances,  while  on  the 
New  York  curb  trading  in  all  kinds  of 
such  stocks,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
has  reached  huge  proportions.  'The 
public  which  would  not  buy  railroad 
stocks  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
plunged  wildly  into  the  speculation  in 
one,  five  and  ten  dollar  shares.  Stocks 
of  this  kind  have  found  a  ready  market, 
and  the  printing  presses  are  kept 
active  to  bring  out  new  issues.  As  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  worthless, 
it  is  easy  to  foretell  what  the  ultimate 
result  will  be.  'That  it  will  prove 
harmful  to  legitimate  enterprises  can¬ 
not  be  doubted. 
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R — Mildred,”  he  said,  a 
trifle  nervously,  as  his 
better-half  laid  down  the 
morning’s  paper  and, 
lighting  a  cigarette,  prepared  for  her 
departure  to  the  City;  “Mildred,  dear, 
do  you  think  you  could  spare  me  a 
little  money  to-day?” 

His  wife  glanced  at  him  impatiently. 
“What,  again,  George?”  she  said; 
“why,  I  only  gave  you  your  housekeep¬ 
ing  allowance  on — let  me  see — Thurs¬ 
day,  wasn’t  it?  Really,  some  of  you 
men  seem  to  think  we  women  are 
made  of  money.” 

“You  forget,  my  dear,”  he  remarked, 
“there  are  the  girl’s  wages  and  the 
water  rate,  and  the  children  both  want 
new  boots.” 


“Didn’t  I  give  you  the  money  for 
that.^”  she  asked. 

‘'No,  dear;  that  was  for  the  flannel 
for  little  Milly’s  petticoats  I’m  making. 
Besides,  dear,  I — don’t  be  angry,  will 
you? — I  saw  such  a  cheap  pair  of 
trousers  at  the  winter  clearance  sale 
yesterday  that  I  couldn’t  resist  buying 
them,  and  you  know  I’ve  hardly  a  rag 
to  my  back.” 

“Always  your  cry,  George,”  she 
said,  angrily;  “really,  your  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress  is  something  sinful;  it  is 
a  pity  you  haven’t  got  to  go  and  earn 
the  money;  you’d  know  its  value  then, 
xiere,  take  this,  and  for  goodness’  sake 
do  try  and  pay  some  of  your  house¬ 
hold  bills  with  it,  and  not  frivol  the 
money  away  on  a  lot  of  trash.” 

“There’s  a  dear,  good,  darling  wife,” 
he  cried,  joyfully;  “let  me  help  my  Mil¬ 
dred  on  with  her  coat,”  he  added,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  into  the  hall.  “What  time 
will  you  be  home?” 


“Can’t  say.  I’m  sure,”  she  answered. 
“I’ve  got  a  lot  to  attend  to  at  the  of¬ 
fice  to-day,  and  I  shall  drop  into  the 
club  for  an  hour  or  so  after;  so  you 
needn’t  wait  dinner.” 

“Oh,  that’ll  be  nice!”  he  responded. 
“I've  got  my  woman  coming  to  wash 
to-day,  and  the  girls  and  I  are  going 
to  put  up  clean  curtains  and  things. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  dearest!  There's  your 
air  balloon  going  now.” 

And  as  the  bread-winner  dashed  out 
and  mounted  the  air-car  George  blew 
a  parting  kiss  and  went  upstairs  to 
bathe  the  children. — From  Tit-Bits. 

*  *  * 

“If  you  want  to  see  an  oddity,”  an 
undertaker  said,  “go  to  a  cemetery 
and  note  how,  in  the  erection  of  old- 
fashioned  tombs,  they  lower  into  place 
the  marble  slabs. 

“These  marble  slabs  are  not  lowered 
by  means  of  a  derrick.  They  are  low¬ 
ered  by  hand.  The  work  is  so  delicate, 
you  see,  and  it  is  so  necessary  not  to 
chip  the  edges  of  the  stone,  that  only 
handwork  answers. 

“You  wonder,  I  suppose,  how  the 
men  avoid  pinching  or  crushing  their 
fingers  as  they  lower  a  great  slab  of 
marble  on  to  its  marble  base.  Well, 
they  accomplish  this  by  lowering  the 
stone  upon  lumps  of  sugar  arranged 
in  orderly  lines,  and  then  they  grad¬ 
ually  dissolve  the  sugar  by  squirting 
water  over  it. 

“All  the  huge,  flat  stones  of  old- 
fashioned  tombs,  or  vaults,  are  lowered 
by  hand  on  to  lumps  of  sugar.” 

There  is  a  little  town  named  Mark- 
neukirchen,  in  Saxony,  where  nearly 
every  inhabitant  is  engaged  in  the 
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manufacture  of  violins.  The  industry 
gives  employment  to  nearly  15,000 
people,  who  live  in  Markneukirchen 
and  the  surrounding  villages.  The  old 
men  make  the  ebony  fingerboards, 
screws  and  stringholders,  and  the 
younger  ones,  with  strong,  steady 
hands  and  clear  eyes,  put  the  pieces 
together,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
performance  of  all.  The  women  attain 
marvelous  skill  in  polishing  the  violin 
after  it  is  fitted  up,  and  almost  every 
family  has  its  own  peculiar  method  of 
polishing,  whioh  is  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter — some  excelling  in 
a  deep  wine  color,  others  in  citron  or 
orange  color.  The  more  expensive 
violins  are  polished  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  before  they  are  considered 
perfect  and  ready  for  use. — From  The 
Irish  Packet. 

*  *  * 

Not  long  ago  Admiral  Togo’s  humil¬ 
ity  led  him  into  what  he  considered  a 
terrible  piece  of  extravagance.  The 
court  photographer,  Maruki,  had  once 
taken  his  portrait,  and  everybody  was 
buying  it — naturally  enough.  Togo  saw 
himself  in  all  the  shop  windows,  and 
was  very  much  troubled.  He  walked 
into  Maruki’s  one  morning  and  called 
for  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  arrived 
with  smiles  and  bows  to  welcome  his 
illustrious  client,  but  the  Admiral’s 
face  was  stern.  “I  am  shocked  to 
find,”  he  said,  “that  people  are  buying 
my  photograph.  It  is  very  wrong  that 
tiny  should  spend  money  on  the  por¬ 
trait  of  such  a  stupid  person.  I  wish 
to  have  the  negative  so  that  you  may 
print  no  more  copies.” 

Maruki  (who  told  me  the  story  him¬ 
self)  was  making  a  fine  harvest  from 
the  picture,  and  had  no  desire  to  part 
with  it.  “Your  Excellency  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  negative,”  he  explained.  “I 
know,”  the  Admiral  replied  sadly; 
“what  do  you  ask  for  it?” 

Maruki  considered  for  a  moment, 
I  and  then  named  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  prohibitive  price — ^twenty  yen. 
Togo  sighed. 

“That’s  a  great  sum  for  a  poor  man 
like  me  to  pay — but  I  must  have  the 


negative.”  So  he  counted  out  the 
money  and  carried  off  the  picture. 

“You  ought  to  have  presented  it  to 
him.”  I  cried  indignantly,  when  I 
beard  the  story. 

“Business  is  business,”  was  Mr.  Mar¬ 
uki’s  curt  reply. — Mary  Crawford 
Fraser  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

*  *  * 

Considering  the  Sultan’s  views  as 
to  the  proper  position  of  women,  a 
little  incident  that  occurred  when  the 
Kaiser  visited  Constantinople  acquires 
significance.  The  Sultan,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  never  leaves  Yildiz-Kiosk 
except  to  go  to  prayers  on  Friday  at 
noon,  proposed  to  send  various  high 
dignitaries  to  receive  the  Kaiser  as  he 
stepped  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus 
at  the  official  landing  place.  The 
Kaiser  required  that  the  Sultan  must 
come  and  receive  him  in  person;  and 
the  Sultan  had  to  yield,  for  he  keenly 
desired  the  glory  in  Mohammedan  eyes 
of  having  a  European  sovereign  come 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  personal  welcome  at  the 
shore  was  an  indispensable  condition. 
The  Sultan  was  waiting,  then,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Emperor  as  he  stepped  from 
his  boat;  and  two  carriages  were  in 
readiness,  one  to  convey  the  two  sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  one  for  the  Empress.  The 
Kaiser  overturned  the  arrangement  by 
putting  the  Empress  into  the  first 
carriage  with  the  Sultan,  while  he  him¬ 
self  occupied  the  second.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  Sultan  endured  the  in¬ 
describable  humiliation  of  driving 
through  the  streets  of  his  own  capital 
before  the  eyes  of  his  Mohammedan 
subjects,  sitting  side  by  side  with  a 
Giaour  woman.  Such  is  the  story  that 
is  told.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
be  there  to  see.  Nothing  could  be  more 
humiliating  to  the  Sultan  than  that 
situation;  and  the  most  effective 
counterblast  to  his  Pan-Islamlc  propo- 
ganda  would  be  to  circulate  through 
all  Islam  the  description  of  that  car¬ 
riage  drive,  if  any  Mohammedan  could 
be  Induced  to  believe  it. — From  the 
Contemporary  Review. 


